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LOVE— THE   INVENTION  OF  THE    STOCKING-LOOM. 


1  LOVE    WILL    FIND    OUT    THE   WAY. 


-Old  Ballad. 


'EARLY  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  there  Lived  in  the  quiet 
little  village  of  Woodborough,  in  Nottinghamshire,  a  modest, 
earnest,  thoughtful  boy  called  William  Lee.  So  great  was  his 
love  for  study  and  for  reading  of  almost  any  kind,  that  after 
spending  the  usual  time  devoted  by  boys  to  school  life,  his 
parents  decided  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  Pleased  at  the  idea  of  not  having  to  give  his  thoughts 
to  business,  the  details  of  which  were  distasteful  to  him,  he  joyfully 
entered  St.  John's  College,  where  in  the  course  of  time  he  became  one  of 
its  most  honoured  members.  Loving,  unselfish,  and  sympathising,  always 
ready  to  forget  his  own  interests  and  enter  into  the  difficulties  and  troubles 
of  others,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Lee  found  many  friends.  Not 
only  was  he  a  favourite  with  the  students,  but  the  townspeople  were  always 
ready  to  greet  him  with  a  smile ;  the  children  especially  welcomed  him,  for 
he  was  seldom  so  deeply  engrossed  in  thought  as  to  forget  to  give  the  little 
ones  a  cheering  look  and  word.  One  friendship,  however,  was  formed 
during  his  college  life,  which  was  of  greater  importance  than  any  other, 
and  which  influenced  not  the  future  of  himself  alone,  but  the  future  of 
succeeding  generations. 
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After  sitting  for  hours  solving  difficult  problems  or  studying 
languages,  until  both  eyes  and  head  ached,  William  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  to  throw  aside  all  books  and  papers,  and  wander  far  away 
into  the  quiet  of  country  lanes,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  water 
and  the  song  of  the  birds.  One  day,  passing  through  the  village  on 
the  way  to  his  favourite  resort,  he  saw  a  pretty  country  girl  sitting  at 
her  mother's  cottage  door,  knitting  a  stocking. 

So  struck  was  William  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  girl,  that  in 
his  walks  he  found  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  dwelling,  and  for  a  long  time  desired  no  greater  bliss  than 
to  gaze,  from  a  distance,  unobserved,  upon  her  quiet,  unaffected  beauty. 
Gradually,  however,  he  gained  admittance  into  the  cottage — for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  William  was  no  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  the 
girl's  father,  knowing  the  upright,  pure  character  of  the  young  man,  was 
only  too  proud  to  entertain  him  as  a  visitor — and  very  soon  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family.  Though  poor,  the  girl  he  admired 
was  not  only  beautiful,  but  wonderfully  refined,  considering  the  position 
in  life  she  occupied ;  and  the  love  for  her  which  the  young  student 
could  not  hide,  was  very  soon  returned.  They  became  engaged,  and, 
loverlike,  happy,  though  at  times  William  feared  what  his  friends  might 
think  of  his  choice. 

During  the  visits  he  paid  her  he  devoted  much  of  the  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  choosing  such  books  as  he  thought  she  would 
best  understand  and  appreciate ;  and  while  she  plied  her  knitting- 
needles,  he  read  aloud.  When  tired  of  reading  William  frequently 
suggested  a  ramble  in  the  fields  or  by  the  water- side,  but  Nellie 
nearly  always  refused,  giving  as  her  reason  that  her  work  must  be 
attended  to,  and  that  she  dare  not  lay  it  aside  for  pleasure.  Of  course 
her  lover  admired  her  industry,  but  could  not  help  regretting  that  her 
labour  was  so  incessant,  and  wondered  if  some  expedient  could  not  be 
discovered  by  which  stockings  might  be  made  more  quickly. 

Shortly  after  the  happy  pair  were  parted ;  the  lovers  had  to  say  fare- 
well, for  William's  college  life  was  over.  But  no  sooner  did  he  become 
the  curate  of  a  little  church  near  his  native  place,  than  he  married 
his     pretty    friend    the     stocking-knitter,    hoping    that,    by     so    doing, 
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lie  could  make  her  life,  as  lie  wished  it  to  be,  an  easy  one.  Her  knitting- 
needles  were  left  behind,  William  trusting  he  should  never  again  see 
them  plied  by  his  wife's  fingers,  at  any  rate  for  anything  but  amusement. 

For  some  time  all  went  on  well ;  their  brightest  hopes  were  realised, 
their  days  were  spent  in  visiting  the  sick,  instructing  the  village  children, 
and  doing  good  in  too  many  ways  to  mention.  Their  evenings  were 
devoted  to  reading  and  study.  So  quickly  and  readily  did  Nellie  drink  in 
knowledge,  and  such  happiness  was  it  to  her  to  study  with  her  husband, 
that  at  times  he  could  scarcely  realise  that  her  early  education  had  been 
deficient.  Before  very  long  these  calm,  restful,  quiet  days  were  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  tiny  baby  boy.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  parents  when 
they  found  themselves  possessed  of  a  darling  child,  and  they  determined 
he  should  be  taught  by  them  to  be  a  good,  if  not  a  clever  man.  By  the 
time  the  little  boy  was  able  to  run  about,  and  had  begun  to  prattle  in 
his  pretty,  childish  way,  a  little  sister  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  though 
the  welcome  given  to  her  was  no  less  hearty  than  that  given  to  her 
brother,  it  was  mingled  with  a  little  care  and  anxiety.  The  stipend 
received  by  the  young  curate  was  by  no  means  large,  and  there  remained 
no  alternative  but  to  economise  and  save  in  every  possible  way. 

Nellie  saw  with  pain  the  anxious  careworn  look  on  the  young  father's 
brow ;  she  knew  too  well  why  it  had  settled  there.  At  length  a  happy 
thought  flashed  across  her  mind — she  would  send  for  her  knitting-needles, 
and  begin  her  stocking-knitting  again.  She  would  soon  accustom  herself 
to  her  old  quick  way  of  working,  and  she  knew  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  selling  any  number  of  stockings  she  might  make.  Cheerfully  and 
happily  she  sat  knitting,  generally  with  the  baby  on  her  knee ;  her  needles 
moved  so  quickly  that  before  long  the  amount  of  work  completed  was 
sufficient  to  offer  for  sale  ;  and  though  the  money  realised  was  comparatively 
trilling,  it  was  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  small  income. 

As  "William  sat  watching  his  wife's  needles,  he  carefully  observed  how 
the  loops  were  made,  and  how  the  same  thread  travelled  round  and  round 
the  stocking,  forming  a  new  loop  every  time  it  passed  through  an  old  one. 
As  he  watched  Nellie's  fingers  the  idea  gradually  dawned  upon  him  how  a 
machine  might  be  invented  to  do  the  work  instead;  and  after  much  plan- 
ning and  contriving,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  small  model  of  a  knitting- 
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frame.  Delighted  with  his  success,  he  threw  up  his  curacy  and  went  to 
London,  feeling  sure  that  in  the  great  city  he  would  meet  with  the 
assistance  needed  to  develop  his  plan.  With  difficulty  William  gained 
access  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  one  of  the  Queen's  ministers,  who  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  model,  and  promised  to  render  him  all  the  aid  he  could. 
Accordingly  he  informed  Queen  Elizabeth  that  a  poor  parson  he  knew  had 
a  wonderful  machine  for  making  stockings,  which  he  wanted  her  Majesty  to 
inspect.  The  Queen  refused  the  patent  because  the  machine  only  made 
woollen  stockings. 

Disappointed  and  dejected  at  not  receiving  the  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval of  his  sovereign,  William  nevertheless  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  Dor  seven  or  eight  years  he  patiently  worked  away,  weaving 
stockings  and  improving  his  machine,  until  at  length  he  completed  a  frame 
delicate  enough  for  silk  work.  With  this  he  made  a  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
which  he  forthwith  forwarded  to  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  praised  their 
beauty  and  elasticity,  but  gave  him  nothing  for  them. 

As  the  time  passed  on  William's  family  increased,  consequently  his 
household  expenses  were  large,  and  although  he  had  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  it  had  been  necessary  to  expend  so  much  on  his 
machines  that  very  little  profit  remained.  The  sale,  too,  of  the  woven 
stockings  was  hindered  by  popular  prejudice,  and,  added  to  all  this,  his 
friend  at  Court  was  dead.  At  this  crisis,  Lee's  stocking-loom,  which  was 
being  discussed  far  and  wide,  became  an  object  of  interest  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  sent  William  an  invitation  to  remove  his  quarters  to  that 
country.  Thither  the  inventor  went — hoping  great  things  from  royal 
patronage — and,  taking  with  him  a  few  workmen,  set  up  his  machinery 
at  Rouen.  For  a  short  time  he  carried  on  a  brisk,  thriving  trade,  and 
began  to  indulge  the  belief  that  his  last  days  would  be  his  brightest, 
when  suddenly  his  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  assassination  of  Henry  by 
Eavaillac.  This  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  the  success  of  William.  The 
French  people  regarded  him  with  suspicion  both  as  a  Frotestant  and  as 
an  Englishman,  and  after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  he  died 
broken-hearted  and  almost  starving,  in  Faris. 


PETER    THE    GREAT    PLAYING   AT   CHESS. 


DETERMINATION— PETER    THE    GREAT. 


"laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be  done." 


EAKLY  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  quaint  little  town  of 
Saardam,  in  Holland,  might  have  been  seen  in  a  large  ship- 
building yard  a  number  of  journeymen  carpenters  busily 
v$$&fr     employed   in   the    manufacture   of    boats,    sailing    vessels,  and 

T'  ships  of  every  description. 

As  they  plied  their  various  tools  a  brisk  conversation  was  carried  on ; 
but  instead  of  the  men  being  deafened,  as  one  might  have  thought,  by 
the  incessant  hammering  and  sawing,  the  noise  only  seemed  to  act  as 
an  incitement  to  each  to  add  in  his  own  way  to  the  general  clatter. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones  were  whistling  in  a  careless  off-hand 
manner  any  tune  that  happened  to  suggest  itself  to  them ;  two  or  three 
of  the  others  were  singing  in  harmony  some  favourite  national  air, 
making  their  hammers  as  they  sang  keep  time  with  the  music;  others, 
again,  among  the  sober  family  men,  were  discussing  home  affairs,  politics, 
or  the  state  of  trade. 

Among  the  latter  was  one  who,  though  wearing  the  same  dress — 
consisting  of  a  red  woollen  shirt  and  duck  trousers — was  evidently  not 
of  them.  In  the  first  place  he  was  not  a  Dutchman ;  he  spoke  with 
a  foreign  accent ;  and  though  by  no  means  a  silent,  morose  man, 
his  talk  consisted  chiefly  in  asking  questions  of  his  fellow-workmen  re- 
lative to  the  work  upon  which  they  were  all  employed.  He  was  so 
genial   and  affable  that,  though  the   men   were  rather  curious  to  know 
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who    he    was,   they   willingly  gave   him    any  information  he   sought,  for 
his  earnest,  manly  hearing  won  their  admiration. 

The  more  thoughtful  among  them  observed  that  every  now  and 
then  he  would  remain  perfectly  silent  for  a  time,  plying  his  tools, 
but  not  speaking,  evidently  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  those 
around  him.  An  absent,  anxious  expression  would  steal  over  his  face, 
and  his  quick  bright  eye  would  be  fixed  as  if  he  distinctly  detected 
some  object  in  the  far  distance. 

This  mysterious  carpenter  was  no  other  than  Peter  the  Great,  the 
Czar  or  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  in 
the  history  of  modern  times. 

When  only  seventeen  years  of  age  Peter  had  become  sole  ruler  of 
his  country,  and  though  so  comparatively  young  seems  already  to  have 
planned  many  reforms  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  His  education,  however,  had  been  neglected 
during  his  youth,  and  whatever  training  he  had  had  does  not  appear  to 
have  specially  fitted  him  for  holding  the  reins  of  government ;  and  the 
young  emperor  was  evidently  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies.  To 
qualify  himself,  therefore,  for  the  exalted  office  which  he  filled,  and 
having  in  view  also  the  gratification  of  his  liking  for  all  matters 
connected  with  shipbuilding  and  maritime  pursuits,  he  determined  to 
gain  experience  by  travelling  in  foreign  countries.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him  first  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Admiralty 
yard  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on 
there  ;  and  then,  in  disguise,  he  passes  on  to  the  famous  shipbuilding 
yard  at  Saardam,  where  we  have  seen  him  at  work. 

After  spending  nine  months  in  Holland,  Peter  crossed  over  to  England, 
still  in  disguise,  though  not  in  the  garb  of  a  workman.  His  chief  object 
was  to  examine  the  shipping  establishments  and  dockyards  of  England,  as 
he  had  done  those  of  Holland,  and  he  was  often  to  be  found  conversing 
with  the  builders,  who  showed  him  their  working  drawings,  and  explained 
to  him  their  various  methods  of  laying  down  ships  of  all  kinds. 

William  the  Third,  who  was  then  King  of  England,  showed  him 
every  mark  of  attention  due  from  one  sovereign  to  another. 

Peter   was    to    be    seen    nearly  every   day    rowing  or    sailing   on   the 
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Thames,  for  by  command  of  the  Admiralty  two  vessels  had  been  placed  at 
his  disposal,  to  use  whenever  he  chose,  for  the  sake  of  improving  himself  in 
seamanship ;  besides  this  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  sailing 
vessel,  called  "  The  Royal  Transport."  Peter  studied  engineering, 
surgery,  and  medicine,  and  was  very  fond  of  chess. 

On  leaving  England  Peter  took  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of  William, 
and  presented  him  with  a  ruby  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
unceremoniously  took  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  where  he  had  kept  it 
wrapped  up  in  a  little  piece  of  brown  paper. 

He  next  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Holland,  then  went  on  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp ;  but  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  learnt  that  an  insurrection  among  some  of  the 
soldiers  was  breaking  out  in  his  own  country  ;  so  he  made  all  haste  borne, 
and  after  quelling  the  disturbance,  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to 
the  improvement  of  his  empire.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  change  the 
style  of  dress  then  worn,  which  he  attempted  by  imposing  a  tax  upon 
petticoats  and  long  beards,  and  had  close-bodied  garments  exposed  for  sale. 
Finding  most  of  the  people  so  foolishly  devoted  to  the  old  style  of  dress 
that  rather  than  make  any  alteration  they  chose  to  pay  the  tax,  he  adopted 
stronger  measures.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  a  certain  number  of  tailors 
and  barbers  to  take  their  position  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  where 
they  were  deputed  to  cut  the  beard  and  whiskers  of  every  man  who  entered, 
and  to  cut  away  his  long  petticoats.  Whoever  was  subjected  to  this 
unpleasant  treatment  had  to  kneel  down  while  his  garments  were  cut,  so  as 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
subjects,  he  altered  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  September 
to  the  first  of  January.  He  commenced  the  building  of  a  fleet  upon  the 
Don,  and  united  that  river  with  the  Volga.  He  also  laid  the  foundations 
for  building  the  great  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Up  to  that  time  Moscow  had  been  the  capital  of  Russia,  but  owing  to 
its  situation  so  far  inland,  Peter  thinking  it  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce,  decided  to  erect  a  new  city,  on  the  sea  coast.  He  had  to 
fight  the  Swedes  to  get  possession ;  but  this  he  did  without  hesitation, 
and  after  many  struggles  became  victor. 

In  the  course  of  this  war  an  event  occurred  which  greatly  influenced 
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the  future  career  of  Peter.  The  little  town  of  Marienburg,  being  be- 
sieged by  Peter's  army,  was  destroyed,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
taken  prisoners.  Among  them  was  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  had  just  become  a  widow  in  consequence  of  her  husband,  a  Swedish 
soldier,  having  been  killed  in  battle  the  day  before.  Pleased  by  her 
amiability  and  her  intelligent  conversation,  Peter  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  her.  Previous  to  her  marriage  she  had  lived  in  the  house 
of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  had  educated  her ;  but  now  the  poor  girl 
was  alone,  bereaved,  and  at  the  mercy  of  strangers.  Peter  pitied  first, 
then  loved  her ;  and  though  her  position  in  life  was  obscure  and  her  birth 
very  humble,  she  became  before  long  Empress  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  the  world,  and  was  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
to  her  husband  all  his  life. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  district,  Peter  began  the  building  of 
his  new  city,  and  notwithstanding  numerous  obstacles,  it  grew  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  absolutely  marvellous. 

The  Emperor  had  been  planning  and  arranging  matters  in  his  own 
mind  for  so  long,  that  when  the  work  was  once  entered  upon  it  seemed 
to  be  half  done.  No  expense  was  spared  with  regard  to  materials  used, 
many  of  the  spires  and  minarets  glittered  in  the  sun  with  coatings  of 
gold ;  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  very  great,  though,  sad 
to  say,  owing  to  the  intense  severity  of  the  weather,  a  hundred  thousand 
of  these  poor  men  died  whilst  engaged  in  the  work.  The  position  of  the 
place  was  so  fearfully  damp  and  unhealthy,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people  it  was  considered  a  great  -mistake  to  attempt  the  building  of 
so  important  a  city  in  such  a  place.  Peter  was  so  determined  that 
his  metropolis  should  be  a  seaport  town  that  he  overlooked  the  dis- 
advantage from  which  it  would  be  liable  to  suffer  from  floods  and  in- 
undations. It  has  suffered  severely  from  several  of  these  visitations  in 
modern  times. 

During  the  few  years  that  he  was  in  power  he  made  Eussia  a  civi- 
lised nation,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  before  his  time,  a  dreary  tract 
of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  not  only  the  beautiful  city  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  Russia  itself,  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  monu- 
ment to  Peter  the  Great. 
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SELF-WILL— THEODORE    OF    ABYSSINIA. 


"the  ruling  tyrant,  self,  is  all  in  all." — Churchill. 


~OT  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Africa  a  powerful  monarch 

of  the    name    of    Theodore.       The    kingdom    he    governed   is 

known   to    us    by    the    name    of   Abyssinia,    though    the    in- 

!P*1I8P^     habitants  themselves  call  it  Itiopia. 

v|c*  Egypt  and   Nubia  lie    to  the   north   of  this  country,    and 

on   the    east    it   is   bounded    by   the    Red    Sea,    so    that    the 

wonderful   passage    of    the    Israelites    through   the    walls    of  water   was 

made  a  few  miles  from  the  very  spot. 

The  country,  although  beautiful  as  far  as  regards  rivers,  mountains, 
and  valleys,  has  a  wild,  neglected  appearance,  and  the  soil,  which  if 
cultivated  would  produce  far  better  fruit  than  we  can  grow  in  England,  is 
allowed  to  lie  waste  because  the  people  are  too  lazy  to  attend  to  it. 
Minerals  are  to  be  found  there  in  great  abundance,  and  in  one  district 
there  is  a  large  plain  of  salt. 

In  appearance  the  Abyssinians  are  not  unlike  the  Arabs,  who  are  their 
neighbours ;  their  skin  is  dark,  but  their  features  are  good,  and  they  have 
well-made,  handsome  figures.  They  dress  in  loose  flowing  robes,  and  by 
the  women  ornaments  are  worn  in  great  profusion.  Like  all  ignorant 
people,  they  have  very  strange  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  although 
many  of  them  profess  to  be  Christians,  they  will  lie,  steal,  or  even 
murder,  to  obtain  what  they  want,  taking  care  all  the  time  to  be  very 
polite  in  their  manners,  and  to  say  nothing  rude  or  uncivil. 
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When  Theodore  was  proclaimed  king  he  asserted  himself  to  be  a 
real  descendant  from  King  Solomon,  and  he  was  so  strong,  and  brave, 
and  daring,  that  the  people  thought  he  would  be  a  better  king  than  they 
had  ever  had  before. 

The  real  name  of  this  wonderful  personage  was  Kasa,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  an  Abyssinian  noble,  who  had  died  when  Kasa  was  quite  a  child. 
The  little  property  left  by  him  was  soon  seized  and  squandered  by  his 
selfish,  hard-hearted  relatives,  and  his  poor  widow  found  herself  homeless 
and  hungry.  In  this  sad  condition  she  began  selling  a  medicine  called 
Kosso,  by  means  of  which  she  contrived  to  keep  herself  and  her  child 
from   starvation. 

The  boy  Kasa  disliked  his  mother's  occupation  very  much  ;  for,  beiDg 
very  proud,  he  was  ashamed  that  his  mother  should  be  little  better 
than  a  common  beggar.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  left  her  alone  in 
her  little  miserable  hut,  where  they  had  lived  together,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  convent.  Here  he  must  have  been  educated,  for  as  he  grew  older  he 
showed  signs  of  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge.  One  day  the 
convent  was  attacked  by  a  rebel  chief,  who  killed  several  of  the  little  boy 
inmates  ;  and  Kasa  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  he  not  escaped 
in  time  to  the  house  of  his  uncle  Confan,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  lived 
near. 

When  Confan  died  Kasa  gathered  round  him  a  few  brave  warriors,  and 
with  them  distinguished  himself  so  remarkably  in  several  small  encounters 
with  enemies  on  the  border  and  in  the  provinces,  that  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide.  One  chief,  called  Eas  Ali,  thought  that  rather  than  attempt  to 
subdue  so  formidable  a  rival  it  would  be  better  to  make  him  a  friend,  so, 
with  the  idea  of  doing  this,  the  chief  gave  Kasa  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Tawavitch,  to  be  his  wife. 

After  the  marriage,  however,  the  young  people  became  so  deeply 
attached  to  each  other  that  Tawavitch,  even  in  opposition  to  her  father, 
took  the  side  of  her  husband.  She  admired  his  courage,  and  believed,  as 
he  also  thought  himself,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  real  Theodoras, 
who,  according  to  an  old  Abyssinian  tradition,  had  long  been  expected  to 
appear. 

Encouraged,   therefore,  by  his  wife,  and  also  by  his   own  success,  he 
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subdued  one  chief  after  another,  his  wife's  father  included,  until  all  had 
submitted  to  him ;  after  which  he  had  himself  crowned  as  "  Negus,"  the 
Abyssinian  name  for  king  of  the  kings,  in  a  church  at  a  place  called 
Adowa,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Theodorus. 

For  a  time  after  Theodore's  coronation  he  ruled  with  wisdom  and 
discretion ;  and  though,  when  roused,  his  anger  was  terribly  violent,  his 
government  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  monarchs  who  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

His  wife  had  died  shortly  before  his  coronation  ;  perhaps  if  she  had 
lived  he  might  not  so  soon  have  sunk  into  the  tyrant  he  was  known 
afterwards  to  be.  His  second  marriage  was  a  mere  business  transaction, 
and  gave  him  little  satisfaction,  and  before  long  his  natural  cruelty  and 
injustice  became  evident.  Notwithstanding  his  profession  of  religion,  the 
horrible  deeds  committed  by  him  are  almost  too  fearful  to  relate. 

For  many  years  the  British  Government  had  bad  representatives  in 
Abyssinia,  and  from  time  to  time  missionaries  from  different  countries 
had  gone  to  try  to  make  the  people  less  ignorant.  Theodore  had 
always  regarded  these  good  men  with  suspicion,  and,  no  doubt,  had  often 
pondered  secretly  how  to  dispose  of  them,  untd  he  discovered  that  they 
were  clever  workmen,  who  knew  more  than  he  did  about  the  making  of 
roads,  and  found  that  they  could  in  many  ways  be  of  service  to  him ; 
thereupon  he  cultivated  their  acquaintance,  and  in  return  for  their 
information  he  awarded  to  each  of  them  a  silk  shirt,  which  is  a  sign 
of  nobility. 

He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Queen  of  England  and  about 
the  English  people,  and  he  very  much  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  us  as  a  nation ;  so  he  wrote  to  our  queen,  telling  her  so.  On  the 
letter  reaching  England  it  was  unfortunately  put  on  one  side  and  forgotten ; 
and  Theodore  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the  indifference  of 
the  queen  to  his  offer,  that  he  began  to  treat  the  English  people  who 
lived  in  his  country  with  great  cruelty.  Among  the  rest,  two  mis- 
sionaries, called  Mr.  Stern  and  Mr.  Rosenthal,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
treated  with  great  barbarity,  the  king  himself  often  threatening  to  take 
their  Lives  with  his   own  hand. 

Theodore   had  a  great  dislike    to   living  in   a    town,   and  spent  most 
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of  his  time,  when  not  fighting,  in  his  camp,  among  his  soldiers :  and  it 
was  when  Mr.  Stern  was  travelling  from  one  town  to  another  that  he 
was  seized  by  Theodore's  order,  beaten  nearly  to  death,  and  then,  in 
chains,  put  into  prison. 

By  degrees  other  Europeans,  Englishmen  included,  were  imprisoned, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  conciliatory  reply  had  been  forwarded 
from  England.  At  last,  as  the  Abyssinian  king  showed  no  signs  of 
being  willing  to  release  his  captives,  it  was  decided  that  troops  should 
be  sent  in  the  British  name  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  General  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  was  appointed  commander ;  and  the 
noble  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  task  entrusted  to  him  has 
made  us  feel  proud  to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  our  countrymen. 

When  Theodore  heard  that  English  soldiers  were  advancing  to  his 
territory  he  made  all  haste  to  meet  them ;  but  his  own  subjects  had 
become  so  wearied  of  his  tyrannical  treatment  that,  instead  of  aiding  him, 
many  of  them  took  the  side  of  the  English.  His  army,  too,  had  been  so 
reduced  by  famine  and  pestilence  that  it  was  in  a  very  miserable  condition ; 
but  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  an  Ethiopian  king  should  meet  a 
white  king,  and  that  the  former  should  rule  longer  than  any  king  before 
him ;  so  Theodore,  inspired  by  a  belief  in  this  prophecy,  felt  sure  of  his 
own  success.  He  was,  however,  labouring  under  a  great  mistake,  for  his 
soldiers,  with  their  miserable  weapons,  were  no  match  for  well-armed, 
skilful  warriors  such  as  those  were  who  opposed  them,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  Abyssinians  were  utterly  defeated. 

The  English  prisoners  were  then  released,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
Theodore  was  killed  during  an  attack  that  was  made  upon  his  principal 
fortress  at  Magdala.  It  was  taken  with  ease  by  the  British  troops ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  struggle  the  dead  body  of  Theodore  was  found  bearing 
three  wounds,  one  of  which  had  been  inflicted  by  his  own  hand.  Though 
barbarous  and  cruel,  he  was  proud  and  brave,  and  rather  than  surrender  to 
his  enemy  he  killed  himself. 
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ENDEAVOUR— THE    LADY    ARTIST. 


"if  what  shone  afar  so  grand 
turn  to  nothing  in  thy  hand, 
on  again  ;   the  virtue  lies 

IN    THE    STRUGGLE,    NOT    THE    TRI7.E." — It.  M.  MillUS, 


^HILIP,  I  do  wish  I  were  a  boy  !  "  said  Hilda,  a  pretty  bright- 
eyed  girl  of  sixteen,  to  her  big  brother,  a  tall  handsome  youth 
a  few  years  older  than  herself.  "  I  could  then  be  of  much 
more  use   in  the  world  than  I   am  now." 

"  What   makes  you  think   of  that  just  now,   Hilda  ?  "  said 
Philip. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  papa's  face  lately  has  troubled  me,  he  so  often 
looks  tired  and  anxious  ;  he  has  a  great  deal  to  think  about." 

"  He  is  not  very  well  just  now,"  said  Philip,  "  he  told  me  this  morning 
his  head  ached." 

"  He  works  too  hard,"  said  Hilda ;  "  and  there  is  so  much  to  do  for  us 
all.  Only  think  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  your  education  and 
mine,  and  Edith  and  Charlie  will  be  at  school  for  many  years  yet !  " 
"  Well,  and  supposing  you  were  a  boy,  what  then  ?  " 
"  I  would  go  to  business  as  you  do,  and  make  money ;  I  know  you  are  a 
great  comfort  to  papa,  and  here  I  am  spending  money,  but  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  any." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Hilda !  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
women  can  make  money  if  they  are  so  inclined  :  the  first  thing  to  do  is, 
to  find  out  what  they  can  do  best.  I  have  always  thought  how  clever 
you  were  in  drawing;  you  seem  to  have  the  gift,  and  you  would  soon 
learn  to  use  the  brush  as  well  as  your  pencil." 

"  I  know  I  am  fond  of  drawing,  and  although  it  sounds  rather  conceited 
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my    saying  so,  I  do  believe  our  drawing-master  considers  me  one  of  his 
best  pupils ;    still,  bow  much  better  shall  I  be  for  that  when  I  grow  up  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  must  work  away,  and  get  to  be  very  clever." 
"  And  even  if  I  do,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  money  as  I  should  if  I 
were  a  man.     There  are  not  many  clever  women  artists." 

"  Not  so  many  women  as  men  who  are  artists,  perhaps,  simply  because 
few  women  have  cared  to  cultivate  their  gifts,  but  I  believe  it  is  quite 
possible  for  women  to  become  as  clever  as  men  in  almost  any  study.  I 
was  reading  only  yesterday  about  Angelica  Kauffmann,  who  was  a  splendid 
artist,  and  who  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  honour  that 
never  had  been  conferred  upon  any  woman  before,  nor,  I  believe,  has  been 
since." 

"She  was  not  English,"  said  Hilda,  "I  can  tell  from  her  name." 
"No,  she  was  born  in  Switzerland;  her  father  was  a  Swiss  artist,  and 
she  seems  to  have  inherited  her  extraordinary  talent  from  him.  If  you  care 
to  hear  I  will  tell  you  what  I  remember  about  her,  as  a  proof  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  a  woman  to  achieve.  As  I  said,  she  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
and  you  know  the  lovely  scenery  peculiar  to  that  country  is  almost  sufficient 
in  itself  to  create  the  artistic  spirit.  When  quite  a  child  her  greatest 
delight  was  to  be  at  her  father's  side  when  he  wTas  engaged  in  sketching 
or  painting.  At  first  her  father  took  her  with  him  simply  for  the  sake  of 
her  companionship,  but  he  very  soon  discovered  that  she  was  naturally 
highly  gifted.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  Kauffmann  took  his  daughter 
to  Italy,  thinking  that  in  the  home  of  so  many  great  masters  she  would 
make  more  rapid  progress.  There,  under  the  tuition  of  men  of  genius, 
she  improved  amazingly.  With  her  father  she  visited  Rome  and  other 
great  cities,  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and 
Correggio ;  and  it  appears  that  at  this  period  of  her  life  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  our  great  English  portrait  painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
With  him  the  friendly  feeling  that  had  been  kindled  by  their  mutual 
love  of  art  developed  into  a  deep  and  earnest  friendship,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  their  lives.  At  his  house  in  Leicester  Square 
she  was  always  a  welcome  visitor ;  and  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
Sir  Joshua  must  have  been  no  ordinary  privilege. 

"  Sir   Joshua  was  a  man   of  many  friends,   all  the  great  men  of  his 
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day  meeting  at  his  house,  and  Angelica  spent  hours  there  in  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Garrick,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  splendid  opportunities  she  became  great 
and  noble  in  character  herself.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  shadow  was 
about  to  darken  her  hitherto  bright  joyous  life. 

"At  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends  she  was  introduced  to  a 
handsome  stranger,  who  bore  the  name  of  Count  Horn,  and  who  re- 
presented himself  as  a  Swedish  nobleman. 

"  He  was  continually  at  her  side,  showing  her  every  attention  possible, 
and  by  these  means  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affection ;  and  in  due  time 
they  were  married. 

"  Alas  for  poor  Angelica !  it  was  discovered  before  long  by  one  of 
her  friends  that  her  husband  had  been  acting  the  part  of  a  base  deceiver. 
Instead  of  being  a  nobleman,  as  he  professed,  he  belonged  to  an  obscure 
family,   and  was  in  no  respect  worthy  of  being  her  husband. 

"When  his  real  character  was  laid  bare  the  man  fled,  and  Angelica 
was  left  alone  once  more  to  her  art  and  the  kind  friends  it  won 
her. 

"  During  the  next  seven  years  she  worked  most  assiduously.  Her  old 
friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  delighted  with  the  exquisite  taste  she 
displayed,  and  was  ever  ready  to  help  her  with  his  advice  and  experience. 

"It  is  most  probable  that  at  this  period  of  her  life  was  executed 
the  famous  painting  done  by  her,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
National  Gallery,  called  "Religion  attended  by  the  Graces,"  as  well 
as  the  many  other  exquisite  paintings  which  led  to  her  being  made  a 
Royal  Academician." 

"  How  well  you  remember  the  story,  Philip,  and  what  an  interesting  life 
hers  was.  I  really  think  I  will  work  hard  and  try  to  become  clever  in 
drawing,  only,  compared  with  Angelica  Kauffmann's,  my  attempts  will  be 
miserably  poor;  remember,  there  is  no  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  among  my 
friends.     I  certainly  think  her  advantages  were  very  great." 

"  So  they  were,"  said  Philip,  "  but  your  advantages  also  are  great, 
Hilda — you  have  a  clever  master,  and  you  are  able  to  devote  as  much  time 
to  your  work  as  you  choose. 

"  In  a  letter  Sir  Joshua  once  sent  to  a  young  friend  of  his,  he   gave 
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him  this  advice,  which  at  the  time  I  read  it  I  thought  worthy  of  heing 
remembered  by  all  young  people  ;   it  was  this — 

"  '  Whoever  is  resolved  to  excel  in  painting,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
art,  must  bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon  that  one  object  from  the  moment 
that  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed  ;  the  effect  of  every  object  that  meets  a 
painter's  eye  may  give  him  a  lesson,  provided  his  mind  is  calm,  unem- 
barrassed with  other  objects,  and  open  to  instruction.'  " 

"  That  was  the  course  pursued  by  Angelica,  I  suppose ;  but,  then, 
Philip,  she  was  evidently  born  an  artist,  for  she  excelled  almost  without 
effort.  At  any  rate,"  continued  Hilda,  "  I  will  begin  from  now,  for  I  do 
love  painting,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  advised  his  friend,  I  will 
bring  all  my  mind  to  bear  upon  my  one  object,  and  if  I  succeed  I  shall 
have  to  thank  you  for  telling  me  the  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann." 

"  You  have  more  modern  examples  to  imitate  if  you  like,  my  dear ; 
for  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  our  own  time  is  a  lady ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  any  picture  of  late  years  that  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  '  The  Boll  Call,'  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson.  So  I  say  go  on, 
Hilda,  and  success  be  with  you  !  You  may  not  become  a  Kauffmann  or  a 
Thompson,  but  you  can  become  an  earnest,  persevering,  and  industrious 
little  woman,  of  whom  we  shall  all  be  very  proud,  and  whom  we  shall 
always  love  and  cherish  as  we  do  now." 


CHARLES    MARTEL,     THE    FRENCH    WARRIOR. 


VALOUR— CHARLES    MARTEL. 


"  WHILE    THE    KINDLING    OP    LIFE    IN    HIS    liOSOM    REMAINS, 
SHALL    VICTOR    EXULT,    Oil   IN    DEATH    BE    LAID    LOW, 
WITH    HIS    BACK    TO    THE    FIELD    AND    HIS    FEET    TO    THE    FOE  ! 
AND,    LEAVING    IN    BATTLE    NO    BLOT    ON    HIS    NAME, 
LOOK    PROUDLY    TO    HEAVEN    FROM    THE    DEATH-BED    OF    FAME.' 


-Campbell. 


^r 


pNCE  on  a  time  there  lived  in  France  a  warrior  so  brave  that 
he  was  surnamed  Mattel,  or  the  hammer,  on  account  of  the 
skill  he  possessed  in  heating  down  and  subduing  his  enemies  ; 
and  though  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  art  of  killing  as 
an  enviable  accomplishment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
the  Gauls,  for  whom  Charles  Martel  fought,  but  many  surrounding 
nations,  reaped  great  benefits  from  his  bravery. 

The  father  of  our  hero,  who  died  when  Cbarles  was  quite  a  little 
boy,  was  called  Pepin  d'Heristal,  Duke  of  Austrasia,  the  latter  name 
being  given  to  that  part  of  France  which  lay  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  name  of  Neustria,  which  means  the 
west,  being  given  to  the  district  enclosed  by  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire. 

At  that  time  France  was  not  governed  by  one  king  only,  the  country 
was  divided  into  many  districts  or  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
ruler. 

After  the  invasion  of  Gaul  (the  name  then  given  to  France)  by  the 
Romans,  numerous  other  tribes  made  conquests,  committing  fearful  ravages. 
After  settling  themselves  in  the  country,  these  various  tribes  occupied 
their  time  in  making  war  upon  each  other  and  striving  for  the  mastery ; 
and  the  chiefs  who,  by  reason  of  their  strength  and  ability,  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  rest,  were  recognised  as  the  rightful  lords  of  the  soil. 

One  chief,  whom  the  people  regarded  as  being  more  powerful  than  any 
other,  appeared   in  the  year  481,   and  because  of  his  noble  exploits  and 
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fearless  bravery,  was  chosen  as  their  king.  His  name  was  Clovis,  and  he 
is  often  called  the  first  king  of  the  Franks  and  the  founder  of  their 
monarchy,  though  really  there  was  at  that  time  neither  a  French 
kingdom  nor  a  French  people. 

Clovis  married  a  beautiful  princess  called  Clotilda,  who  was  a  Christian, 
and  who  could  not  be  happy  until  she  had  persuaded  her  husband,  an 
idolater,  to  become  a  Christian  too.  This  he  shortly  did;  for  on  one 
occasion  being  sore  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  called  upon  Clotilda's  God 
to  help  him,  and  proving  conqueror,  resolved  to  be  baptised,  and 
embrace  the  religion   of  his  wife. 

Clotilda  was  very  joyful  when  she  heard  the  news.  Not  only 
Clovis,  but  three  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  were  baptised  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  city  of  Rheims ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  Franks  afterwards 
followed  their  example.  On  the  death  of  Clovis  his  four  sons  divided 
their  father's  dominions  amongst  them,  and  thus  established  a  line  of 
kings.  The  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  sons  of  Clovis  succeeded 
in  their  turn,  some  of  whom  were  abler  rulers  than  others,  but  the 
majority  were  fearfully  grasping  and  cruel,  sometimes  murdering  even 
their  own  relations  in  order  to  gratify  their  ambition. 

At  length,  after  a  great  many  cruel  kings  had  reigned,  there  came 
to  the  throne  a  race  of  men  who  were  so  idle  and  self-indulgent  that 
the  title  of  faineants,  or  do-nothing  kings,  has  been  given  them. 

In  some  cases,  however,  this  title  was  unjustly  given,  for  several  of 
these  kings  were  quite  children  when  they  were  placed  on  the  throne, 
while  others  would  have  ruled  energetically  had  they  been  allowed  to 
do  so.  Instead  of  that  they  were  kept  under  subjection  by  the  chief 
officers  called  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  who  really  governed  the  kingdom 
instead  of  the  sovereign,  and  whose  authority,  by  degrees,  became  so 
universally  acknowledged  that  their  word  was  considered  law. 

During  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  Austrasia, 
Charles  Martel's  father,  Pepin,  was  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  When  young 
he  was  very  brave  and  ambitious,  though  he  must  also  have  .been  very 
cruel,  for  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Dagobert  was  put  to  death. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  king  would  have  interfered  in  any  way 
with    Pepin's    authority,  for    he    seems    to    have    been    unmistakably    a 
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genuine  roi  faineant,  but  Pepin  was  very  proud,  and  thought  that  as  the  • 
king  was  of  no  use  he  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

Pepin  might  after  this,  had  he  chosen,  have  assumed  the  title  of 
king  himself,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  Duke  of  Austrasia ;  still,  his 
power  over  the  people  was  quite  as  great  as  if  be  bad  been  their  king. 

Many  excursions  were  organised  by  him  to  repel  the  idolatrous  tribes 
which  came  over  from  Germany ;  indeed,  they  taxed  all  the  ability  and 
courage  he  possessed  to  resist  them,  often  deeming  it  necessary  himself 
to  lead  his  troops  to  battle. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  then  died,  leaving  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  the  Charles  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour.  The  younger  one  was  by  a  second  wife  of  Pepin's. 
Her  name  was  Plectrude,  and  being  anxious  that  her  son  should  become 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  she,  with  this  end  in  view,  succeeded  in  having 
Charles  confined  in  a  strong  fortress,  where  she  hoped  he  would  soon  die. 

On  learning  this  the  Neustrians — whose  Mayor  Plectrude's  boy  was 
to  be — were  very  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having  a  child  imposed 
upon  them,  and,  after  revolting,  elected  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  called 
Raghenfred,  to  assume  the  office,  while  Charles  was  made  Mayor  of 
Austrasia. 

Just  at  this  time  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens  from 
Spain,  who  were  such  formidable  enemies,  and  so  skilled  in  war,  that  if 
Charles  Martel  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  the  empire  of  the  Franks 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

With  a  large  army  he  went  to  meet  the  Saracens,  and  fought  a  tremen- 
dous battle  with  them  between  Poictiers  and  Tours. 

The  Saracen  general  was  slain,  and  only  a  few  of  his  soldiers  were 
left  to  re-cross  the  Pyrenees  on  their  way  back  to  Spain. 

Although  many  of  Charles's  men  were  killed  too,  there  was  scarcely 
a  warrior  amongst  them  who  would  not  far  sooner  have  preferred 
death  than  that  their  army  should  have  been  conquered  by  these  fierce 
foreign  invaders. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  battle  the  earth  was  covered  for  miles  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  ran  red 
with  the  blood. 
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Terrible  as  the  conflict  was,  it  is  most  probable  that  bad  the  Saracens 
not  been  conquered  just  at  that  time,  they  would  with  renewed  energy  have 
gone  on  increasing  tbeir  territories,  and  spreading  their  religion. 

But  although  their  power  received  its  severest  blow  by  this  decisive 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cbarles,  the}'  did  not  give  up  the  struggle  without 
making  several  other  attempts  at  invasion.  Their  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, had  left  them ;  the}'-  were  again  and  again  defeated ;  Charles  finally 
drove  them  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  leaving  little,  if  anj-thing,  in 
their  possession  to  the  north  of  those  mountains. 

Martel  died  in  the  midst  of  victories,  his  projects,  and  his  greatness, 
leaving  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  called  Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Short. 

After  evincing  such  bravery  of  spirit  and  unhesitating  determination  in 
the  time  of  trials  over  and  over  again  repeated,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Charles 
was  called  by  his  countrymen  the  Saviour  of  France. 

His  name  was  almost  sacred  in  their  ears,  and  both  during1  bis  lifetime 
and  since  his  death,  he  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  warriors  and  most  heroic  of  patriots  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


JAMES    WAT!    LEARNING    THE    POWEK    OF    STEAM. 


GENIUS— JAMES    WATT. 


'  GENIUS    MUST    BE    BOIIN,    AND    NEVER    CAN    BE    TAUGHT. 


-Dryden, 


pBOUT  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  an  unpretending  home 
in  Greenock,  there  was  an  altercation  going  on  in  a  broad 
Scottish  dialect  winch  we  shall  not  attempt  to  transcribe,  but 
the  purport  of  which  was  very  easy  to  understand.  Tbe 
house  was  a  workshop  as  well  as  a  home,  and  lying  about 
were  various  kinds  of  articles,  all  belonging,  more  or 
less,  to  the  trade  carried  on,  which  was  that  of  making  mathematical 
instruments.  There  were  compasses  and  sextants,  sectors,  scales,  and 
quadrants,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  The  master  of  this  scientific 
miscellany  was  turning  back  into  his  shop,  after  showing  to  the  door 
an  old  sea-captain  who  had  called  to  give  him  an  order,  when  an  angry 
voice  from  the  kitchen  behind  the  shop  caught  his  ear. 

"  The  laddie  's  in  trouble  again,"  he  muttered,  and  hastened  his  foot- 
steps towards  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  The  mistress — for  she  it  was 
whose  voice  he  had  heard — was  evidently  out  of  temper,  and  was  saying 
her  say  in  no  measured  language  to  a  youth  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 

"What's  the  matter  this  time?"  asked  the  master,  in  a  mild  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  he  were  half  afraid  to  draw  down  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  his 
own  head  by  interfering. 

"  Matter,  indeed  !"  cried  the  dame  ;  "  it 's  always  the  same.  The  boy  is 
clean  daft,  and  we  shall  have  to  keep  a  pottery  on  the  premises  if  he  goes 
on  much  longer.  Last  week  it  was  the  breakfast-set  he  spoilt  by  cracking 
half  the   cups ;  to-day  it  is  my   best   china  service  the   ne'er-do-well  has 
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taken  a  fancy  to ;  and  the  wedding  present  my  mother  gave  me  is  com- 
pletely ruined,  for  he  has  broken  the  best  cup  left  with  his  silly  experiments, 
as  he  calls  them.  Oh,  Jamie  !  Jamie  !  ye'll  brek  your  mother's  heart,  as 
ye  brek  her  cups,  before  long !  "  Here  the  poor  woman  fairly  broke  down, 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  father  looked  grave  as  he  saw  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  much-loved  tea-set  scattered  upon  the  hearth ;  but  the 
boy,  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  said  never  a  word,  though  his  pale  face 
showed  he  felt  his  mother's  reproaches.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  he  rose 
slowly  from  the  bench,  and,  picking  up  the  pieces,  walked  quickly  out 
of  the  kitchen,  disappearing  up  the  staircase  on  his  way  to  his  little 
sleeping  room  overhead. 

"  Come,  come,  mother,"  said  the  husband,  "  it  might  have  been  worse. 
It  is  a  mercy  he  has  not  scalded  himself,  for  see  how  furiously  the  water 
in  the  kettle  boils  !  " 

"Drat  the  kettle  !  it's  just  that  leads  him  into  mischief.  He  sits  and 
sits  by  the  hearth  when  the  kettle  is  on  the  fire,  and  when  I  turn  my  back 
for  a  moment  the  lad  is  playing  some  trick  or  other  with  the  steam,  as  he 
calls  it.  If  he  gets  well  scalded  some  day  it  will  do  him  good.  But  my 
bonny  china  cups  !  I'll  never  get  the  like  again !"  And  the  tears  began 
to  flow  afresh. 

Old  Mr.  Watt  was  a  canny  Scot,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the 
uselessness  of  trying  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  wrath  until  the 
storm  had  spent  itself  in  tears.  He  turned  quietly  back  into  his  shop,  and 
busied  himself  with  his  instruments,  and  in  a  short  time  peace  reigned 
once  more  throughout  the  household. 

The  boy,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  had  betaken  himself  to  his  books 
for  comfort,  and  was  lost  in  his  much-loved  studies  long  ere  the  storm 
below  had  abated. 

He  was  a  strange  lad,  full  of  inventiveness  and  ingenuity.  He  made 
flutes,  and  organs,  and  other  curious  instruments,  which  he  sold,  and  so 
got  money  to  make  those  other  experiments  which  were  hereafter  to  make 
his  name  famous  all  over  the  world.  But  whilst  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  this  way,  young  Jamie  did  not  neglect  to  study,  and  for  very 
many  years  he  worked  hard,  learning  French  and  German,  mathematics, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  johilosophy. 
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He  was  a  worthy  example  to  young  men  anxious  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  for  his  father  being  comparatively  a  poor  man,  with  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  the  takings  of  his  little  shop,  Jamie  had  to  earn  his  own 
living,  and  to  work  hard  for  the  money  he  required  for  his  experiments. 
He  was  most  patient  and  persevering,  and  in  addition  to  the  inborn  genius 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  that  skill  which  only 
careful  and  laborious  application  can  produce. 

The  shop  in  which  he  worked  with  his  father  was  full  of  scientific 
instruments,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  his  toys  were  quadrants  and 
sectors,  instead  of  hobby-horses  and  picture-books.  But  the  boy's  health 
was  not  good,  and  his  watchful  father  urged  him  to  take  long  walks  in 
the  country  as  often  as  the  weather  permitted.  These  excursions  gave 
him  a  love  for  natural  history  and  botany,  and,  as  usual,  Jamie  must  be 
thorough,  and  what  was  begun  as  a  recreation  soon  became  interesting  as 
a  study.  To  an  active  and  original  mind  like  Jamie's  everything 
suggested  something ;  and  in  after  years,  when  he  wanted  a  strongly-con- 
structed pipe  to  convey  water  under  the  river  Clyde,  the  bed  of  which 
was  very  unequal,  he  turned  his  natural  history  to  advantage,  and  invented 
a  tube  on  the  model  of  a  lobster's  shell,  which,  when  laid  down,  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  This  is  only  one  of  the  very  many 
instances  in  which  great  architects  and  machinists  have  taken  hints  for 
their  inventions  from  the  marvellous  contrivances  to  be  found  in  Nature 
by  those  who  study  her  laws.  Sir  Isambard  Brunei  took  his  first  lessons  in 
forming  the  Thames  Tunnel  from  the  tiny  ship-worm,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Brown  built  his  first  suspension  bridge  from  studying  the  construction  of 
a  spider's  web  ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  James  Watt, 
next  to  his  inventiveness,  was  his  great  power  of  application  and  perse- 
verance. Mathematical  instruments  could  not  confine  his  genius ;  he  soared 
beyond  these  into  a  new  world  of  his  own,  and,  strangely  enough,  that  was 
the  world  of  steam,  the  study  of  which  in  his  youthful  days  had  caused  the 
stormy  scene  described  above.  For  more  than  thirty  years  did  he  labour 
and  toil  at  his  condensing  engine  before  it  was  brought  to  perfection. 
He  was  never  satisfied  so  long  as  a  thing  could  be  improved  upon.  The 
poor  mother,  whose    patience    he  tried  so  much    when    a  boy,  never    had 
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half  the  trials  to  endure  that  the  boy  himself  had  when  he  became  a 
man ;  but  he  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  wonderful  power  of  going 
on,  and,  as  Napoleon  used  to  say  of  the  English  soldier,  he  never  knew 
when  he  was  beaten.  One  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  his  life  is  to  per- 
severe, and,  in  spite  of  failure,  Try,  try,  try  again. 

Steam-engines  had  been  made  before  James  Watt's  time,  but  they  were 
clumsy,  wasteful,  and  almost  unmanageable  machines.  He  saw  their 
weak  points,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance — so  simple  it  does  not  seem  as 
if  it  could  be  of  any  importance — he  transformed  the  rude  contrivance  of  his 
predecessors  into  the  useful  and  valuable  engine  of  to-day. 

Watt's  great  invention  was  that  of  a  separate  vessel,  in  which  the  steam 
could  be  condensed,  and  so  the  whole  of  it  utilised,  instead  of  three-fourths 
being  wasted,  as  it  was  in  the  old  machines.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
purpose  to  give  you  a  detailed  description  of  this  discovery,  but  the 
greatness  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  practically  the  steam- 
engine  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  one  patented  by  James  Watt  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Of  course  very  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  points  of  detail, 
but  the  great  principles  first  applied  by  Watt  are  still  those  on  which  the 
most  modern  of  steam-engines  are  constructed.  The  after  life  of  Watt  was 
a  hard-working  one,  just  as  his  youth  had  been  a  hard  studying  one.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  hard  at  work ;  and  perhaps  few  men  have  ever 
proved  at  the  same  time  how  great  a  thing  is  Genius,  and  how  great,  too,  is 
the  Dignity  of  Labour. 


BISHOP    HATTO    AND    THE    EATS. 


SELFISHNESS— BISHOP    HATTO. 


'BORN    TO    MYSELF,     I    LIKE    MYSELF    ALONE. 


-Rochester. 


|HE  story  goes  that  there  once  lived  in  Germany,  in  a  handsome, 
spacious  palace,  a  selfish,  fat  old  bishop.  He  led  a  lazy  sort  of 
life,  for  his  sacred  duties  lay  very  lightly  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  get  everything  he  wanted  he 
cared  for  little  else.  His  table  was  always  spread  with  the 
choicest  dainties,  and  he  drank  in  abundance  wine  of  the  very  best ;  he 
slept  long  and  soundly,  and  looked  so  comfortable  and  happy  and  fat, 
as  he  sallied  forth  on  his  occasional  visits  among  the  poor,  that  the 
people  whispered  to  each  other,  "  How  grand  it  must  be  to  be  a 
bishop ! " 

One  summer,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  bishop  lived,  the  rain 
came  down  in  such  torrents,  and  continued  so  long,  that  the  corn  was 
utterly  ruined,  and  when  autumn  arrived,  bringing  with  it  the  joyous 
harvest  time,  there  was  no  wheat  to  be  gathered :  there  it  lay,  rotting 
and  worthless.  "  What  shall  we  do,"  said  the  poor  fathers  and  mothers, 
"  when  the  long  winter  comes,  and  we  have  no  food  to  give  our  children  ?  " 
They  were  even  afraid  they  would  die  of  starvation,  or  at  best  dreaded 
to  think  they  would  have  to  see  the  little  round  rosy  faces  become 
sharp  and  thin  from  hunger. 

The  careful  old  bishop,  easy  and  comfortable  with  his  friends  in  his 
palace,  knew  quite  well  what  was  feared  and  talked  about,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  What  a  fortunate  thing  I  have  a  good  store  laid  by  from  last 
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year !  But  I  will  add  more  to  it,  for  there  is  no  knowing  bow  long  the 
famine  will  last."  And  so  he  did,  this  selfish  old  bishop,  until  his  barns 
and  store-houses  were  so  full  tbey  could  hold  no  more. 

Winter  arrived,  bringing  the  cold  winds  and  the  snow  and  the  frost. 
The  little  ones  begged  for  bread,  and  the  poor  mothers,  who  had  long 
deprived  themselves  of  their  own  share  of  food  that  they  might  not  see 
their  children  want,  were  compelled  to  say  the  bread  was  finished. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  bishop,"  at  last  said  the  poor  pining  creatures. 
"  Surely  he  will  help  us.  He  has  far  more  food  than  he  needs,  and  it 
is  useless  our  starving  here  when  he  has  plenty." 

Very  soon  from  his  palace  window  the  bishop  saw  numbers  of  the 
poor  people  Hocking  to  his  gates,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "  So  they 
want  my  corn,  but  they  shall  not  have  it ;  and  the  sooner  they  find  out 
their  mistake  the  better.  If  I  were  to  feed  all  these  hungry  creatures 
I  should  very  quickly  be  pining  myself."     So  he  sent  them  all  away. 

The  next  day  others  came ;  hunger  was  making  the  poor  things 
desperate.  Still  the  bishop  refused,  but  still  the  people  persevered  in 
calling  out  for  food  at  his  gates. 

At  last,  wearied  with  their  cries,  but  still  unmoved  by  their  pitiable 
condition,  the  bishop  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  his  large  barn 
should  be  open  for  any  one  to  enter  who  chose,  and  that  when  the 
place  was  full  as  much  food  should  be  given  them  as  would  last  all  the 
winter.  The  children  jumped  for  joy  when  their  mothers  told  them 
they  should  be  hungry  no  longer ;  they  praised  the  bishop,  and  felt  sorry 
they  had  thought  him  hard  and  selfish,  and  longed  for  the  happy  day 
to  arrive. 

At  last  it  did  come,  and  for  a  time  forgetting  their  hunger,  the 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  both  old  and  young,  crowded 
up  to  the  barn  door. 

The  bishop  watched  them,  with  a  smile  on  his  deceitful  old  face,  until 
the  place  was  quite  full ;  then  he  fastened  the  door  securely,  and  actually 
set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  As  he  listened  to  the 
cries  of  agony,  he  said  to  himself,  "  How  much  better  it  will  be  for  the 
country  when  all  these  rats,"  as  he  called  the  poor  sufferers,  "  are  killed 
because  while  they  were  living  they  only  consumed  the  corn  !  " 
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Having  done  this,  he  went  to  his  palace  and  sat  down  to  his  dainty 
supper,  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  sipped  his  wine  to  think  how  cleverly 
he  had  disposed  of  the  "rats." 

The  next  morning,  however,  his  face  wore  a  different  expression,  when, 
on  passing  into  his  hall,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  spot  where  the  night 
before  had  hung  a  likeness  of  himself.  There  was  the  frame,  but  the 
picture  had  gone :    it  had  been  eaten  by  the  rats. 

At  this  the  wicked  bishop  was  frightened.  He  thought  of  the  poor 
dying  people  he  had  spoken  of  as  rats  the  day  before,  and  he  turned  cold 
and  trembled.  As  he  stood  shivering,  a  man  from  the  farm  ran  up  in 
terror,  exclaiming  that  the  rats  had  eaten  all  the  corn  that  had  been 
stored  in  the  granaries.     None  was  left. 

Scarcely  had  the  man  finished  speaking  when  another  messenger  arrived, 
pale  with  fear,  and  bringing  tidings  more  terrible  still.  He  said  ten 
thousand  rats  were  coming  fast  to  the  palace,  and  told  the  bishop  to  fly 
for  his  life ;  adding  a  prayer  that  his  master  might  be  forgiven  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed  the  day  before. 

"  The  rats  shall  not  find  me,"  said  Bishop  Hatto,  for  that  was  his 
name.  "  I  will  go,  shut  myself  up  in  my  strong  tower  on  the  Rhine. 
No  rats  can  reach  me  there ;  the  walls  are  high,  and  the  stream  around 
is  so  strong,  the  rats  would  soon  be  washed  away  if  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  water." 

So  off  he  started — neA'er  giving  a  thought  to  the  poor  people  he  was 
leaving  behind  who  were  dying  of  hunger — crossed  the  Rhine,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tower.  He  fastened  every  window  securely,  locked  and 
barred  the  doors,  and  gave  strict  injunctions  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  tower  or  to  enter  it. 

Hoping  that  all  danger  was  over,  he  lay  down,  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried 
to  sleep.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  he  still  shook  with  fear.  Then,  all  at 
once,  a  shrill  scream  startled  him ;  on  opening  his  eyes  he  saw  the  cat  on 
his  pillow.  She,  too,  was  terrified,  and  her  eyes  glared,  for  she  knew  the 
rats  were  close  upon  them. 

Up  jumped  the  bishop,  and  from  his  barred  window  he  saw  the  black 
cloud  swiftly  approaching;  they  had  crossed  the  deep  current,  and  were 
marching  in  such  a  direct  line  towards  his  hiding-place  that  they  might 
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have  been  taken  for  a  well-marshalled  army.  Not  by  dozens  or  scores, 
but  by  thousands  and  thousands,  the  creatures  were  seen.  Never  before 
had  there  been  such  a  sight. 

"  My  time    has    come,"  thought   the    bishop.       "  I    am    going  to   be 

punished   at    last    for  my    selfishness    and  cruelty.      How    I  wish  I   had 

fed  the  poor  starving  children  when  they  came  crying  for  bread,  instead 
of  smothering  their  screams  in  the  flames  as  I  did !  " 

"  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

"  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

"  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him." 

Such  was  the  horrible  fate  of  Bishop  Hatto ;  and  whether  it  be  per- 
fectly true  or  not,  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  folly,  as  well  as  the 
cruelty,  of  selfishness. 


LOUIS    THE    ELEVENTH    VISITING    CARDINAL    BALCE    IN    THE    IKON    CAGE. 


DECEITFULNESS- 


-LOUIS  XL  AND  CARDINAL 
BALUE. 


"  FALSEHOOD    AND    FRAUD    SHOOT    UP    IN    EVERT   SOIL, 
THE    PRODUCT    OP   ALL    CLIMES." — Addison 


LONG  time  ago  there  lived  in.  France  a  little  prince,  who, 
like  many  hoys  who  have  lived  in  England  both  before  and 
since,  was  very  unruly  and  disobedient  to  his  parents. 

He  acted  as  though  he  thought  that  because  he  would 
one  day  be  King  of  France  he  was  justified  in  treating  his 
companions  and  the  servants  who  waited  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  contempt,  until  he  became  quite  disliked  among  his  friends, 
though  no  doubt  they  were  afraid  to  show  their  real  feeling  to  him. 
His  father's  name  was  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  French  king  who  had 
been  led  to  Eheims  by  the  brave  Joan  of  Arc,  maid  of  Orleans,  there 
to  be  crowned ;  and  the  little  prince  was  afterwards  known  as  Louis 
the  Eleventh. 

Charles  did  much  in  his  reign  for  the  good  of  his  country,  though, 
perhaps,  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  that  he 
had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  education  of  his  son.  Whether  such  was 
the  case  or  not,  Louis  grew  up  to  be  a  silent,  cross,  irritable  youth,  and 
was,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  found  actually  to  be  encouraging 
some  noblemen  to  oppose  his  father,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne. 

Charles  felt  very  sad  when  he  was  told  of  his  son's  conduct,  but, 
instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  harshness,  he  let  him  see  how  deeply 
grieved  he  was.  He  knew  his  bo}r's  sullen  disposition,  and  hoped  that, 
by  kind  treatment,  Louis  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge  his  mistake, 
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so  Charles  told  him  to  abandon  all  his  evil  companions,  and  he  should 
be  forgiven  for-  the  past. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  began  to  be  very  ill,  but,  as  he  was  not  old, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  recovered  had  he  been  surrounded 
by  kind,  wise  friends.  Instead  of  that,  the  servants  who  waited  upon 
him  told  him  that  a  plot  was  being  laid  to  poison  him,  and  they  succeeded 
so  thoroughly  in  alarming  the  poor  man,  that  he  refused  to  take  either 
food  or  medicine,   and  very  soon  died  from  utter  exhaustion. 

Louis  did  not  attempt  to  show  any  signs  of  grief  at  his  father's  death  ; 
but  he  made  instant  preparations  for  his  own  coronation,  and  his  entrance 
into  Paris  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displays  that 
had  ever  been  seen. 

He  himself  wore  a  violet  tunic  under  a  white  satin  robe  embroidered 
with  golden  lilies,  and  he  rode  on  a  beautiful  white  horse,  covered  with 
a  costly  piece  of  drapery  made  of  velvet,  jewels,  and  gold.  The  dresses 
of  all  the  princes  and  nobles  who  joined  in  the  procession  were  equally 
grand,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  lined  with  spectators. 

The  new  king  was  very  pleased  with  all  this  grandeur;  he  bowed 
and  smiled  to  the  people  as  he  slowly  rode  along,  and  expressed  his 
delight  at  the  ingenuity  that  had  been  displayed  in  various  ways  to 
make  his  entree  an  imposing  one. 

A  large  silver  ship  was  hung  from  an  arch  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  engraved  on  the  sides  of  it  were  the  arms  of  Paris  ;  and  seated  in  it 
were  persons  who,  by  their  dress  and  appearance,  were  made  to  represent 
the  virtues  of  the  kings  who  had  reigned  in  past  years. 

But  that  which  most  delighted  the  king  was  the  sight  of  several 
hundred  little  birds  which  during  the  procession  all  at  once  burst  upon  his 
sight.  These  were  enclosed  in  a  number  of  cages,  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
when  the  king  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  doors  were  opened  and  out  they  flew. 

This  bird  show  was  intended  to  signify  to  the  new  ruler  that  his 
people  trusted  in  him  to  release  them  from  their  enemies  abroad  and 
their  numerous  difficulties  in  their  own  country.  When  this  selfish  king 
had  reigned  a  few  years,  however,  he  proved  to  his  people  too  unmistak- 
ably that  he  was  sadly  unworthy  of  their  confidence.  He  very  soon 
began   quarrelling  with  his  nobles,  who,   judging  from  their  conduct,  did 
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not  entertain  much,  respect  for  their  sovereign.  Indeed,  his  general 
behaviour  and  the  indifference  he  displayed  with  regard  to  his  own 
personal  appearance,  were  not  likely  to  win  their  respectful  homage. 

Remembering  the  grandeur  of  his  coronation,  his  singular  conduct 
afterwards  was  all  the  more  striking.  For  many  years  the  French  kings 
had  been  accustomed  to  wear  a  robe  of  light  blue,  but  instead  of  that 
Louis  wore  a  dress  made  of  a  common,  coarse  material,  while  his  thick, 
clumsy  boots  were  seldom  clean  and  bright. 

We  are  not  astonished  that  good  and  clever  Frenchmen  did  not  care 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  like  this,  consequently  his  friends 
were  chosen  from  quite  the  lower  grades  of  society.  His  two  chief 
companions  were  Olivier  le  Daim  and  Tristan  l'Hermite — the  former  was 
his  barber,  and  the  latter  was  the  man  whom  the  king  employed  to  hang 
or  drown  the  poor  victims  he  had  sentenced  to  death.  Besides  these 
friends,  the  greatest  favourite  with  Louis  was  a  cardinal,  named  La  Balue, 
and  Louis  trusted  him  more  than  any  one  else.  As  to  birth,  La  Balue 
was  no  better  than  the  other  two  men ;  his  father  was  a  miller,  but  he, 
possessing  very  good  abilities,  had  made  the  best  of  them,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  king's  favour,  had  obtained  a  high  position  as  a  statesman. 

He  was  very  ingenious  and  clever  in  all  mechanical  contrivances.  In 
those  times  people  in  France  were  put  to  death  for  quite  trivial  offences, 
or  made  to  suffer  terrible  torture ;  and  one  of  the  proofs  of  La  Balue's 
ingenuity  was  in  the  construction  of  a  strong  iron-bound  box  which  was 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  man  in  a  crouching  position. 

Louis  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  invention,  and  it  was  kept  as 
a  special  mode  of  punishment,  to  be  used  only  on  special  occasions. 

Before  long,  however,  the  king  was  told  that  his  trusted  cardinal  had 
been  guilty  of  repeating  to  his  friends  the  secret  intentions  of  the  monarch 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  On  hearing  this,  the  king  was 
highly  enraged,  and,  notwithstanding  the  deep  friendship  that  had  been 
known  to  exist  between  him  and  Balue,  Louis  determined  the  cardinal 
should  be  put  to  death. 

The  king's  first  idea  was  to  have  his  treacherous  friend  tied  up  in  a 
sack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  drowning  would  be  too   easy  a   death   for  one  who    had 
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dared  to  act  so  falsely  to  his  sovereign.  As  lie  was  hesitating  as  to  what 
death  he  should  inflict,  he  remembered  the  box  of  torture  that  the  cardinal 
himself  had  invented,  and  Louis  determined  that  this  should  now  for 
the  first  time  be  used,  in  being  made  the  prison  of  the  wretched  man 
who  had  contrived  it. 

For  twelve  years  the  king  kept  the  unhappy  cardinal  thus  cramped 
up  within,  not  forgetting  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  spot,  when, 
accompanied  by  the  grim  gaoler,  and  sometimes  by  two  of  his  dogs, 
he  stood  outside,  and,  through  the  small  air  holes  of  the  dismal  cage, 
scoffed  at    and  ridiculed  the  miserable  captive. 

The  fact  that  men  have  lived  capable  of  committing  such  acts  of 
cruelty  is  sad  to  reflect  upon,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  Louis  grew 
old  his  conscience  troubled  him,  by  reminding  him  of  all  the  suffering 
he  had  occasioned.  His  temper  became  so  hasty,  and  he  was  so  un- 
reasonable in  his  demands,  that  even  his  attendants  absented  themselves 
from  his  presence  as  much  as  possible. 

He  suspected  that  designs  were  being  laid  to  murder  him,  and  in  fear 
retired  to  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cher,  round  which  he  had 
deep  ditches  dug,  crossed  only  by  drawbridges,  and  strong  walls  were  also 
built,  the  gates  of  which  were  well  supplied  with  iron  points. 

In  this  miserable  state  of  mind  he  began  to  be  very  ill,  and  dreaded 
to  think  he  might  soon  die. 

In  order  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  not  as  ill  as  he  had  imagined 
himself  to  be,  and  by  way  also  of  impressing  his  subjects  with  the  same 
idea,  he  occasionally  appeared  in  public,  dressed  with  great  care,  and 
wearing  his  gold  and  jewels,  hoping  that  his  pale,  thin  face  would  not 
be  noticed.  All  was  of  no  avail ;  he  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  died  after  a  short  illness,  unloved  and  unhonoured  as  he  had  reigned. 


ENTHUSIASM— PETER    THE    HERMIT. 


'  ONE    MASTER    PASSION    IN    THE    BREAST, 

like  Aaron's  serpent,   swallows  up  the  rest." — Pope. 


ST  is  strange  yet  true,  though  sad  to  believe,  that  the  religion  of 
love  taught  by  Jesus  1,800  years  ago  has  many  times  since  then 
been  transformed  into  a  system  of  worship  that  has  sanctioned 
within  its  embrace  all  kinds  of  deceit,  cruelty,  and  oppression ; 
and  the  several  Crusades  which  have  been  undertaken  at  different 
periods  in  modern  history  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement. 

Long  before  the  departure  of  the  first  Crusade,  ideas  had  vaguely  floated 
in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians  of  brave  expeditions  that  might  be 
made  to  Palestine,  to  visit  the  land  where  the  life  of  Jesus  had  been  spent- 
The  soil  that  had  been  trodden  by  His  feet  was  emphatically,  in  their  esti- 
mation, holy  ground,  every  place  that  He  had  visited  was  considered  sacred ; 
and  with  the  longing  for  happiness  and  satisfaction,  which  our  forefathers 
felt  as  we  do  now,  they  imagined  that  their  bodily  presence  in  the  Holy 
Land  would  bring  them  into  closer  communion  with  God  Himself. 

A  few  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  Christians  beheld  with  sorrow 
and  amazement  the  extent  to  which  this  self-deception  was  carried  on,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  remove  it.  A  preacher  named  Augustine  bravely 
declared  that  in  any  place  whatever  Cod's  children  could  enter  at  once 
into  communion  with  their  Father ;  and  another  holy  man,  called  Jerome, 
preached  to  the  same  effect,  but  little  change  was  produced  at  the  time  by 
their  admonitions.  Pilgrims  still  continued  to  wend  their  way  eastward,  and 
though  the  motives  of  a  few  of  the  travellers  were  pure  and  disinterested, 
the  majority  were  blindly  ignorant  and  madly  superstitious. 

E 
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In  the  7th  century  disturbances  arose  among  the  different  nations 
Jerusalem  was  invaded  by  the  Persians,  who  were  charged  with  carrying 
off  to  their  country  the  alleged  true  cross.  Troubles  of  this  nature, 
instead  of  damping  the  ardour  of  the  pilgrims,  only  incited  them  to 
greater  zeal ;  and  the  more  difficult  the  work  achieved  by  them  the  more 
glorious  they  thought  would  be  their  reward.  When,  however,  the  cruel, 
ruthless  Turks  broke  in  among  them,  the  attack  of  the  Persians  was 
regarded  as  comparatively  trifling.  The  Turkish  invaders  becoming 
masters  of  Jerusalem,  not  only  murdered  indiscriminately,  but  polluted 
the  churches,  profaned  the  holy  places,  and  offered  insults  to  those  who 
held  the  most  sacred  offices.  Very  great  was  the  indignation  aroused 
on  all  sides,  and  a  desire  to  resent  such  unjust  tyranny  soon  became 
very  widespread. 

This  feeling  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  when  a  hermit  of  the 
name  of  Peter  having,  with  a  number  of  other  Christians,  accomplished  the 
pilgrimage,  returned,  burning  with  indignation  at  the  horrible  sights  he 
had  witnessed.  He  recounted  his  tale  of  woe  to  the  Pope,  Urban  II., 
who,  not  being  ignorant  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs,  called  a  Council,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  render  to  Peter  all  the  assistance  he 
required. 

Peter's  appearance  was  neither  interesting  nor  imposing  :  he  was  a 
little,  thin,  sunburnt  man,  with  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  or  covering  to 
his  head ;  his  dress  was  made  of  dark  serge,  a  cord  was  round  his 
waist,  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  Nevertheless,  he  was  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration,  for  it  was  whispered  that  when  offering  prayer 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  was  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  power  of  the  infidel. 

Standing  by  the  side  of  the  Pope,  who  was  seated  on  a  chair 
placed  on  an  elevation,  Peter,  holding  in  his  hand  the  crucifix,  described 
all  he  had  witnessed.  So  great  was  his  emotion  wben  the  remembrance 
of  all  the  cruelties  he  had  seen  inflicted  came  into  his  mind,  that  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  ;  and  his  voice  was  stifled  with  sobs  as  he  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  enter  upon  a  holy  crusade  to  redress  these  wrongs. 

The  eager  spirit  of  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  hermit  seemed  to  spread 
like  wildfire  among  the  vast  crowd  of  people  assembled ;  cries  of  assent 
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rose  from  their  midst  ;  so  intense  was  the  excitement  that  many  would 
have  recklessly  started  at  once. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  crusading  host,  and  each 
pilgrim  was  to  be  provided  with  a  red  cross,  which  he  was  to  wear 
on  his  breast  or  his  shoulder  as  a  token  of  his  high  vocation,  and  of 
the  vow  that  he  had  taken. 

Before,  however,  half  the  time  had  elapsed  for  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  arrangements,  a  crowd  of  the  most  ignorant  and  eager  of 
the  travellers  went  to  Peter  and  begged  him  not  to  wait  a  day  longer, 
but  to  set  out  at  once,  and  lead  them  to  the  Holy  Land. 

No  stipulation  was  made  as  to  provisions  or  outfit ;  the  wealthy 
amongst  them  were  at  liberty  to  take  what  they  chose  in  the  way  of 
raiment,  servants,  food,  or  any  other  comfort ;  but  those  who  took 
nothing  were  told  that  they  should  be  both  fed  and  clothed  all  the 
way.  Consequently  hundreds  of  poor  people  went,  taking  with  them 
nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore. 

At  the  head  of  a  mixed  multitude  like  this,  composed  principally 
of  peasants,  women,  and  children,  Peter  the  Hermit  led  the  way, 
accompanied  by  a  German  knight  named  Walter,  who,  because  of  his 
poverty,  had  been  surnamed  by  his  countrymen  "  The  Penniless." 

Ignorant  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  geography  of  the 
country,  the  multitude  set  out  on  their  adventurous  expedition,  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  inquiring  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  town  if  it  was  Jerusalem. 
Possessing  no  fixed  resources  of  their  own,  they  begged  for  food  as 
they  went  along,  and  when  not  obtaining  it  by  fair  means  they  resorted 
to  plunder.  Thus  they  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  enemies  and 
interlopers,  who  only  deserved  killing  or  driving  away. 

In  this  way  the  numbers  were  considerably  reduced ;  indeed,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  Crusade  could  never  have  been  carried  out,  had  it 
not  been  that  other  and  better  armies  were  following  behind. 

These  were  composed  of  people  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  who  had 
waited  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  their  departure,  and 
who  had  in  the  meantime  fully  equipped  themselves  for  the  arduous  task 
before  them. 

At   their    head    was    Godfrey    de    Bouillon,    Duke    of   Lorraine,    an 
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accomplished  gentleman  and  a  brave  soldier.  Having  at  one  period  of 
his  life  suffered  from  a  severe  illness,  which  he  concluded  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him  for  having  taken  part  against  the  Pope,  he  made  a 
vow  to  go  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  easing  his  conscience.  Other  great, 
good,  and  noble  men  were  there  too ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  many  another  count  and  knight. 

Very  great,  however,  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset 
them. 

Even  Peter  the  Hermit  on  one  occasion  lost  courage,  and  deserted ; 
though  a  brave  knight  called  Tancred  pursued  and  brought  him  back 
to  the  camp. 

At  length,  after  three  years  of  struggling,  fighting,  and  hardships  of 
every  description,  they  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  here,  though 
their  troubles  were  by  no  means  ended,  their  drooping  spirits  were  revived. 

The  whole  multitude  fell  on  then'  faces  and  shouted  for  joy,  that  at  last 
their  fondest  wish  was  about  to  be  realised. 

Renewed  as  it  were  with  fresh  strength,  the  Crusaders  bravely  attacked 
the  Turks  who  were  in  possession  of  the  city.  The  massacre  was  fearful, 
no  mercy  was  shown  on  either  side,  both  armies  thinking  that  they  were 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  doubtful  who  would  be  victorious,  and  the 
Crusaders  were  almost  inclined  to  retreat,  when  a  horseman  with  glittering 
armour  was  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  holding  aloft  a  white  shield,  on 
which  was  marked  a  red  cross. 

"St.  George  the  Martyr  has  come  to  our  aid,"  said  Godfrey,  and  at 
these  words  all  fatigue  and  fear  of  defeat  vanished,  and  in  a  short  time 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

They  offered  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  that  had  been  granted  to 
them,  and  Peter,  who  had  been  pardoned  for  his  weakness  in  abandoning  his 
post,  was  regarded  with  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  devotion,  as  being  the 
first  instigator  of  the  Crusade ;  while  to  the  brave  Godfrey,  who  had 
fought  so  valiantly,  was  offered  the  title  of  king,  though  this  he  refused 
to   accept. 


THE    DEATH    OF    SIMON    DE    MONTFORT. 


BIGOTRY— THE   ALBIGENSES. 


"  THEIR  BLOOD    IS    SHED 
IN    CONFIRMATION    OP   THE    NOBLEST   CLAIM — ■ 
OUR   CLAIM    TO    FEED    UPON    IMMORTAL   TRUTH, 
TO    WALK    WITH    GOD,    AND    BE    DIVINELY    FREE." — Cowper. 
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;  BENCH  historians  state  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  countries  hordering  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
the  most  advanced  in  civilisation  of  any  of  the  provinces  of 
France.  They  surpassed  their  neighbours  in  refinement, 
enlightenment,  and  wealth ;  their  commerce  flourished,  while 
their  municipal  liberty  was  greater.  The  climate  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired ;  its  scenery,  excelling  in  beauty  and  variety,  gave  birth 
to  the  troubadours,  who  not  only  sung  of  heroic  deeds,  but  even 
satirised  the  follies  of  the  Papacy. 

In  Languedoc  a  number  of  earnest  men,  having  severed  themselves  from 
much  of  the  false  morality  and  many  of  the  absurd  tenets  of  the  Eomish 
Church,  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  priesthood, 
became  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Albigenses.  Adopting  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  form  of  faith,  they  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  numbers. 
For  some  time  they  appear  to  have  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Eome, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  heresy  and  heretics ;  but  when  Innocent  III.  sat  in 
the  papal  chair  he  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  freedom  to  the 
Albigenses.     He  determined  upon  their  destruction. 

Interdicts  were  soon  issued  against  all  the  princes  who  should  in  any 
way  tolerate  them  ;  to  those  who  subdued  and  crushed  them  he  offered  the 
spoil  of  the  heretics-.  Eaymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  principal  lord  in 
the  south  of  France,  having  noticed  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the 
Albigenses,  together  with   their  conduct  as  citizens,  extended  his  favour 
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to  them,  and  was  therefore  very  unwilling  to  obey  the  Pope's  injunctions. 
The  Pope  sent  his  legate,  Peter  of  Castelnau,  to  the  count  to  upbraid 
him  for  his  remissness  in  not  extirpating  the  heretics  and  their  heresy  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  language  used  by  this  agent  of  the  Church  was  in 
keeping  with  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Finding  Raymond 
disinclined  to  follow  his  commands,  he  excommunicated  him,  and  before 
taking  his  departure  openly  insulted  him  before  his  whole  court. 

The  language  of  the  legate  and  his  public  affront  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  count,  who  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  no  very  measured 
terms  to  his  followers.  The  day  after,  one  of  his  gentlemen  assaulted  Peter 
in  a  hostelry  on  the  Rhone,  and  slew  him  with  his  dagger. 

On  learning  the  death  of  his  legate,  the  anger  of  Innocent  III.  passed 
all  bounds.  He  ordered  a  crusade  against  the  count,  and  called  on  all 
the  princes,  nobles,  and  prelates  of  France  to  wage  a  holy  war  against  him 
and  his  heretical  subjects,  promising  them  spoil,  wealth,  and  honour  in  this, 
and  eternal  salvation  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  promises  held  out  were  attractive.  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux  raised 
the  holy  standard ;  adventurers  from  all  quarters  nocked  to  him,  eager  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  slaughter  and  spoliation ;  and  priests  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominick,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Church,  inflamed  their  passions  by 
vehement  denunciations  of  the  heretics,  while  they  spread  over  the 
country  to  hunt  out  the  prey. 

In  the  spring  of  1209  a  formidable  force  set  out  from  Lyons,  under  the 
command  of  the  abbot.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  was  alarmed ;  and  having 
no  forces  to  oppose  the  invasion,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  surrender.  He 
went  to  the  crusader's  camp,  and,  after  denying  any  participation  in  the 
murder  of  the  legate,  voluntarily  delivered  up  his  fortresses  and  cities.  In 
spite  of  this,  Raymond  had  to  submit  to  a  very  humiliating  penance  and 
to  a  public  scourging  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles. 

A  relative  of  the  count's,  the  Viscount  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne, 
wished  also  to  make  his  submission,  but  this  the  abbot  would  not  allow,  as 
he  wanted  to  seize  the  prey  himself.  The  young  lord  gathered  his  forces 
together,  forsook  the  open  country  and  the  smaller  towns,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  two  principal  ones,  Beziers  and  Carcassonne, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  commanded  in  person. 
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The  crusaders  advanced,  and  first  laid  siege  to  Beziers.  They  en- 
camped without  the  walls  of  the  doomed  town,  planted  their  engines  for 
throwing  stones,  and  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  taking  the 
place.  Suddenly  the  gates  of  the  town  were  thrown  open,  and  the  garrison 
rushed  out  in  a  sortie.  They  fell  with  fury  upon  the  hostile  camp ;  and 
the  conflict,  short  but  severe,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  citizens.  The 
crusaders  followed  their  flying  victims  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  before  they 
could  be  closed  forced  their  way  in  with  them. 

The  abbot  stood  watching  the  engagement,  when  a  messenger  rushed 
up  with  the  news  that  the  town  was  won.     "  Slay!  slay  !  "  was  the  response. 

"  But  how  shall  we  distinguish  the  Catholic  from  the  heretic  ?  "  was 
the  question. 

"  Slay  them  all !  "  exclaimed  the  priest.  "  The  Lord  will  be  able  to 
select  His  own." 

His  command  was  literally  carried  out.  The  entire  population  was  put 
to  the  sword,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  being  spared.  When  the 
slaughter  was  ended,  20,000  bodies  encumbered  the  streets  and  houses. 
Foremost  in  this  work  of  destruction  was  the  notorious  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  for  zeal,  cruelty,  and  merciless  severity,  carried 
away  the  palm  from  all  the  other  leaders. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  exulting  crusaders  marched  to  Carcassonne. 
Here  their  work  was  not  so  easy.  The  young  viscount  defended  the  town 
with  skill  and  courage,  and  fought  with  a  bravery  and  obstinacy  equal  to 
that  of  his  enemies.  It  seemed  doubtful  if  the  place  would  be  taken. 
Every  assault  was  repulsed,  while  the  besiegers  were  continually  ha- 
rassed by  sorties.  The  abbot  growing  weary,  had  recourse  to  negotiation. 
He  offered  favourable  terms,  which  after  a  little  delay  were  accepted. 

The  abbot  had  given  the  viscount  a  safe-conduct,  endorsed  with  his 
own  oath  and  that  of  his  barons,  which  entitled  him  to  retire  whither- 
soever he  pleased ;  but  when  the  unfortunate  warrior,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  followers,  presented  himself  at  the  priest's  tent  it  was  at 
once  violated,  and  those  who,  relying  on  his  word,  had  placed  themselves 
in  his  power,  were  immediate^  put  in  chains  and  cast  into  prison.  The 
viscount  perished  shortly  after  in  the  dungeon  where  he  was  confined. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  having  distinguished  himself  above  and  beyond  the 
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other  barons  among  the  crusaders,  was  rewarded  by  the  lordships  of  Beziers 
and  Carcassonne,  and  he  at  once  set  about  the  extinction  of  heresy  by 
means  of  the  stake  and  the  scaffold.  His  most  zealous  agents  in  the  work 
were  the  Dominicans.  In  couples  they  marched  over  the  province,  leaving 
the  blackened  ashes  of  martyrs  in  their  track.  No  assembly  met  for 
worship  was  safe ;  in  the  house,  the  forest,  and  the  cave,  the  victims 
were  disturbed,  captured,  and  slain.  And  so  severe  was  the  persecution 
that  the  people  rose  in  revolt,  though,  as  it  proved,  unsuccessfully. 

Again  was  the  work  of  persecution  resumed,  but  with  redoubled 
severity ;  and  again  the  people,  rendered  desperate  by  their  merciless 
oppressor,  fought  as  only  those  who  had  no  hope  save  death  could  fight. 

And  it  was  during  one  of  these  desperate  struggles — this  time  with 
the  Toulousans — that  the  vindictive  persecutor  met  his  death.  The 
gates  of  the  town  had  been  thrown  open,  and  the  besieged  poured  out 
to  battle.  Mounting  his  horse,  De  Montfort  headed  his  troops  to  repel 
them.  While  cheering  on  his  men,  his  steed  received  a  wound  which 
rendered  it  unmanageable.  Smarting  with  pain,  the  animal  dashed  along 
close  to  the  walls  ;  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  upon  them  watching 
the  progress  of  the  fight ;  they  saw  the  commander  endeavouring  to 
control  his  ungovernable  steed,  and  he  was  immediately  assailed  with 
stones  and  arrows.  One  arrow  wounded  him  in  the  thigh ;  at  the  same 
moment  a  huge  stone,  hurled,  it  is  said,  from  a  woman's  hand,  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 


PROMPTITUDE— THE    DISMISSAL    OF    THE    RUMP 

PARLIAMENT. 


1 '  SUBDUE 
I!Y    FORCE    WHO    REASON    FOR    THEIR   LAW    REFUSE."—  MillOll. 


;HE  period  of  English  history  known  as  the  Commonwealth,  no 
matter  what  our  opinions  about  it  may  be,  is  one  which  will 
always  be  most  interesting  and  exciting  to  us.  It  was  an  age 
of  strong  men,  a  time  when  people  felt  strongly  and  expressed 
their  convictions  in  emphatic  deeds.  At  no  time  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  had  there  been  so  widespread  and  so  powerful  an 
excitement  throughout  the  country  amongst  all  classes. 

The  king,  Charles  the  First,  was  regarded  by  his  friends  and 
supporters  the  Cavaliers  as  the  divinely-appointed  ruler,  and  all  op- 
position to  him  was  looked  upon  by  them  not  only  as  treason,  but 
as  wicked  and  a  sin  against  God.  On  the  other  side,  the  Puritans — or 
Roundheads,  as  they  were  nicknamed — were  quite  as  much  in  earnest 
in  their  belief  that  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of 
the  king.  There  were  men  amongst  them,  like  Pym  and  Hampden 
and  Cromwell,  who  believed  they  were  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  people  against  the  personal  rule  of  Charles. 

Both  parties  held  their  opinions  to  be  right,  and  as  neither  would 
give  way,  the  struggle  had  to  be  fought  out,  and  it  ended,  as  you  know, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  king  and  the  triumph  of  the  people,  who  pro- 
claimed the  Commonwealth,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as  the  Lord  Protector. 
The  task  of  self-government  was  not  easily  learnt,  however,  and 
there   were   many   stormy   scenes   in  the  House  of  Parliament  before  the 
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people  and  their  leaders  settled  down  to  the  quiet  and  orderly  manner 
of  making  laws  which,  happily  for  us,  has  been  the  character  of  English 
Parliaments  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  needed  a  man  of  will  and  energy  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  when  all  were  so  excited  with  passion  and  bitter  feeling  as  our 
forefathers  were  immediately  after  the  execution  of  King  Charles. 
Such  a  man  was  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  whatever  opinions  we  may 
have  as  to  how  far  he  did  right  or  wrong,  we  can  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  he  acted  at  all  times  with  great  vigour  and  promptitude,  and 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 

This  was  shown  quite  as  much  in  controlling  his  friends  as  in 
opposing  his  foes ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  was 
his  dismissal  of  the  Eump  Parliament  Avhen  he  found  the  members 
were  not  disposed  to  work  with  him,  but  were  trying  to  cripple  his 
power.  The  state  of  the  country  was  a  very  critical  one  at  that  time, 
for  the  army  was  disunited ;  one  portion  of  it  being  devoted  to  Cromwell, 
who  as  a  general  had  proved  himself  a  skilful  and  indefatigable  leader ; 
while  the  other — chiefly  that  in  Ireland — having  amongst  its  officers 
many  who  were  Eoyalists  at  heart,  were  for  curbing  his  rising  power. 

This  latter  party  had  many  friends  in  Parliament,  and  they  imagined 
that  Cromwell  wanted  to  be  king  himself  in  place  of  Charles,  and  so 
were  constantly  striving  to  prevent  him  acqiuring  more  authority. 

Cromwell  left  them  very  much  to  themselves  in  their  debates,  and 
did  not  often  appear  amongst  them.  The  members  took  advantage 
of  this,  and  determined  to  pass  a  Bill  dissolving  the  Parliament,  but 
providing  for  the  return  of  the  sitting  members  in  the  new  House, 
which  would  not  have  been  really  a  fresh  Parliament,  but  merely  the 
existing  one  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  more  members  to  support  the 
old  ones  against  the  powerful  general  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  scene  took  place  which 
our  picture  illustrates.  The  reception-room  at  "Whitehall  presented  an 
exciting  scene  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  April,  1653 
In  it  were  gathered  the  Lord  General  Oliver  Cromwell  and  certain 
officers  of  his  staff,  ready  waiting  to  receive  by  appointment  the 
members  of  the  celebrated  Eump  Parliament. 
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Cromwell,  dressed  in  bis  usual  plain  black  clothes  and  grey  worsted 
stockings,  is  beginning  to  grow  impatient  at  tbe  non-arrival  of  his 
expected  guests.  Presently  a  gallant  officer,  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  arrives 
in  baste,  and  demands  an  audience.  His  news  is  startling  ;  instead  of 
coming  to  see  the  Lord  General,  the  members  are  passing  rapidly  a  Bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  rob  him  of  his  power  and  to  reduce  the 
army  to  the  subjection  of  Parliament. 

The  colonel,  like  most  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  is  blunt  in  speech, 
though  prompt  in  action.  He  looks  straight  into  the  face  of  his  leader  as  be 
says :  "  If  jom  want  to  do  something  decisive  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 
Cromwell  orders  a  company  of  his  own  musketeers  to  accompany  him, 
and  marches  right  off  to  Westminster.  Arrived  there,  he  posts  the 
soldiers  at  the  gates,  and,  entering  the  House,  he  seats  himself  quietly 
in  his  accustomed  place.  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  sits  quite 
still,  listening  to  the  debate ;  but  when  the  Speaker  rises,  and  is  about 
to.  put  the  Bill  to  the  vote,  Cromwell  rises  too. 

Taking  off  bis  hat,  he  addresses  the  members  :  at  first,  in  words  of 
praise  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  country  in  a  great 
crisis;  but  when  he  comes  to  discuss  their  present  action,  he  waxes 
wroth,  and  accuses  them  of  having  broken  faith  with  him,  and  with 
setting  a  trap  to  trip  him  up  and  curtail  his  power. 

A  member,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  rises  to  protest  against  such  lan- 
guage as  unusual  in  Parliament,  and  from  a  trusted  servant,  too.  This 
was  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back  ;  and  Cromwell,  replacing  his  hat 
on  his  head,  steps  into  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  and,  in  a  voice  full  of 
anger  and  indignation,  says :  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating !  "  and 
stamps  on  the  floor  in  great  agitation. 

Imagine  the  scene  that  follows  if  you  can.  The  doors  fly  open 
and  in  march  the  musketeers.  The  members  start  to  their  feet  with 
fear  and  alai'm,  whilst  the  Lord  General  delivers  that  memorable  speech 
ending  with,  "You  are  no  Parliament  for  God's  people.  Depart,  I  say, 
and  let  us  have  done  with  you !  Give  place  to  honester  men.  In  the 
name  of  God,  go  !  " 

They  do  not  need  to  be  told  twice,  but  hasten  swiftly  from  the 
scene,  many  of    them    in    fear    and    trembling  lest    this    angry  and    all- 
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powerful  servant  of  theirs  shall  have  them  arrested  and  carried  to 
prison.  One  more  bold  than  the  rest,  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  cries  out, 
"  This  is  contrary  to  morality  and  common  honesty.     It  is  an  indignity  !  " 

The  general  heard  him,  and  instantly  replies,  "  Oh,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Sir  Harry  Vane !  you  might  have  prevented  this,  but  you  are  a  juggler 
and  a  hair-splitter.     The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  " 

Pointing  to  the  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  Speaker's  authority,  which 
lay  then,  as  it  does  now,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Cromwell  asks,  "What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble?  Take  it  away," 
he  continued ;   and  one  of  his  musketeers  bore  it  off. 

The  House  empties  fast ;  the  soldiers  seize  the  papers — amongst 
them  the  Bill  which  had  not  been  passed ;  the  door  of  the  House  is 
locked,  and  Colonel  Otley  carries  off  to  Whitehall  both  the  key  and  the 
mace. 

As  Cromwell  walks  back  with  his  friends  he  says :  "  I  did  not 
think  of  doing  this,  but  I  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  me 
I  would  no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood." 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  in  English  history,  and 
one  about  which,  whilst  there  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  legality,  there  remains  but  little  question  now-a-days 
as  to  the  expediency. 

Late  that  evening  a  party  of  rollicking  Cavaliers,  who  were  strong 
opponents  of  Cromwell's,  pinned  to  the  gates  of  Westminster  a  large 
placard,  on  which  was  written  in  large  characters — 
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PATRIOTISM— THE    LOST    LEADER. 


"  A    COURAGE    TO    ENDURE    AND    TO    01IEY.' 


-Tennyson. 


jHE  monastery  of  St.  Bede  stood  high  amongst  the  hills,  a 
lonely  but  far  from  lonesome  place.  The  monks  within  were 
no  ascetics,  hut  men  who  said  their  aves  and  paternosters 
devoutly,  and  spent  their  days  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  peasants  whose  homes  were  scattered 
amongst  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mount. 

The  prior  was  a  grave  old  man  of  seventy,  with  a  noble  head  and 
bright  clear  eye  that  spoke  of  power  restrained  and  passion  kept  down 
only  by  sheer  strength  of  will.  He  had  been  prior  of  St.  Bede's  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  until  five  years  previously  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  no  one  save  his  brother  monks,  and  the  very  few  strangers  who  at 
rare  intervals  had  claimed  the  hospitality  for  which  St.  Bede's  was  noted. 

Five  years  before  our  story  opens  he  had  received  a  guest  whose  manners 
and  bearing  showed  him  to  be  no  common  man.  The  prior  asked  no 
curious  questions,  but  when  the  stranger  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and 
work  and  worship  with  the  brotherhood,  he  admitted  him  as  a  lay  brother, 
and  as  such  he  had  remained  ever  since,  and  was  known  as  Brother  Anselm. 
He  was  very  reserved,  though  not  morose,  and  whilst  kindly  disposed 
towards  all,  he  seldom  talked  with  any  one  save  the  prior  himself,  and  then 
only  on  things  pertaining  to  the  faith  or  the  wants  of  the  poor,  amongst 
whom  he,  like  the  rest,  laboured  daily.  But  now  another  stranger  had 
come,  a  gay  cavalier  with  hat  and  plume  and  sword,  fresh  from  the  wars, 
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and  on  his  way  to  the  king.  St.  Bede's  has  welcomed  him  heartily,  and 
here  he  sits  in  the  prior's  room  with  the  prior  himself  and  the  silent  and 
mysterious  lay  brother. 

His  appetite  once  appeased,  and  the  foaming  beaker  re-filled  with  the 
monks'  red  wine,  the  traveller  needs  no  pressing  to  recite  the  story  of 
the  fight,  details  of  which  he  is  on  his  way  to  report  to  the  king. 

"  Thrice  had  the  foemen  charged  our  ranks,  and  thrice  had  we  repelled 
them  with  great  loss,  but  now  the  enemy  advanced  his  whole  line,  and, 
charging  full  in  front,  he  threw  his  horsemen  round  each  flank  and  strove 
to  hem  us  in.  Our  chieftain  saw  the  move,  and  knew  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  us  if  not  rapidly  foiled. 

"  He  led  the  centre  on  himself,  gave  me  the  right  and  Jocelyn  the  left 
to  guard.  Eight  manfully  our  fellows  followed  him,  but,  alas  !  we  were 
outnumbered.  The  foe  swept  down  rank  after  rank,  and  penetrating  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  host,  joined  hands  with  the  attacking  parties  on 
either  hand  ;  and  had  I  not  sounded  the  retreat,  we  had  all  been  killed 
on  the  field,  and  taken  like  rats  in  a  cage. 

"  Heart-sick  and  wounded,  our  chief  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  when 
as  the  evening  came  on  we  were  able  to  rally  our  now  straggling  and 
disheartened  men,  he  sent  for  me.  '  Go,'  said  he,  '  tell  the  king  I  am 
defeated  but  not  dishonoured.  I  shall  hold  this  place  with  difficulty,  but 
I  dare  not  take  the  field  again.  Say  to  his  Majesty  there  is  but  one  man 
can  drive  the  invader  from  our  homes,  and  beg  him,  as  he  loves  his 
people,  to  recall  De  Tristram.' 

"  Ah,  you  start !  "  said  the  cavalier,  as  he  paused  in  his  story,  for  the 
prior  and  Brother  Anselm,  who  had  eagerty  listened  to  his  tale,  had  indeed 
involuntarily  started  at  De  Tristram's  name. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  prior. 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am  even  now  on  my  way 
with  my  message,  and  by  your  leave  I'll  go." 

Brother  Anselm's  eye  was  flashing  with  a  fiercer  light  than  had  glowed 
within  it  for  many  years ;  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but 
meeting  the  prior's  glance,  he  let  fall  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  strong  but  silent  passion.  The  soldier  left,  and  then  the  prior, 
laying  his  hand  on  Anselm's  shoulder,  said — 
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"  I  know  thy  secret,  son,  and  have  known  it  long.  Thy  presence  has 
become  a  source  of  great  delight  and  comfort  to  me  and  to  our  friends, 
but  we  cannot  keep  thee  from  the  call  thy  soul  has  heard  and  answered 
already.  Forget  thy  wrongs,  wait  not  the  king's  recall ;  when  foes  invade 
thy  native  land,  all  other  wrongs  must  die.  Go,  succour  those  to  whom 
thy  name  is  still  a  tower  of  strength,  and  here  upon  this  mountain  we, 
like  heroes  of  old,  will  lift  our  hands  to  Heaven  and  pray  for  thy  success." 

Brother  Anselm  lifted  his  head,  and  showed  a  face  which  had  grown 
suddenly  stern  in  those  few  moments,  as  he  leant  upon  his  hands  and 
listened  to  the  prior's  words.  Then,  with  an  effort  to  be  calm,  but  still 
strongly  moved,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  prior,  and  said — 

"  Father,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  askest  of  me,  or  what  it  is  thou 
urgest  me  to  do.  Thou  hast  indeed  guessed  my  name,  but  my  secret  thou 
canst  not  know.  I  am  De  Tristram  whom  the  herald  ere  now  named,  and 
for  ten  years  I  held  high  rank  under  the  king,  and  cleared  his  land  of 
foes.  When  I  sought  this  hospitable  roof  five  years  ago,  I  came  as 
an  exile,  banished  from  court  and  camp,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  and 
degraded." 

"  Son,"  broke  in  the  prior,  "  thy  excitement  carrieth  thee  beyond  thy- 
self; exiled  I  know  thee  to  have  been,  but  disgrace  never  yet  was  linked 
with  the  De  Tristram's  name." 

"  Listen,  good  father,  and  you  shall  hear  the  tale  no  mortal  ear  hath 
heard,  save  that  of  the  king,  our  liege.  I  had  a  brother  knight  in  arms, 
a  foster-brother.  Two  years  only  differed  our  ages,  and  whatever  rank 
or  fortune  I  had  won  was  always  gladly  shared  by  me  with  him.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  like  De  Lacy,  and  though,  for  my  sake,  he  permitted 
his  presence  at  court,  the  king  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  distrust  and 
dislike.  Strangely  enough  as  it  turned  out,  though  I  had  no  suspicion 
of  it  then,  he  whom  I  would  have  sworn  was  true  as  steel  to  me  was  false 
and  treacherous  as  the  evil  one  himself. 

"  An  outbreak  in  one  of  the  more  distant  provinces  called  me  away 
from  the  court  for  a  time,  and  this  absence  of  mine  was  the  opportunity 
for  which  De  Lacy  had  been  long  waiting.  Letters  in  my  writing  were 
found  addressed  to  De  Lacy,  giving  details  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
king,  and  threatening  him  (De  Lacy)  if  he  shrank  from  carrying  it  out. 
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'  The  king  already  distrusts  you,  and  a  word  from  me  will  send  your  head 
to  the  block  or  exile  you  for  life.'  So  ran  the  epistle,  and  even  now,  as 
my  memory  recalls  the  scene,  I  shudder  as  I  remember  the  horrible 
distinctness  with  which  these  words  were  written.  It  was  my  very  hand- 
writing and  no  other !  What  wonder  my  tongue  refused  to  utter  the 
denial  which  might,  at  any  rate,  have  checked  my  hasty  punishment.  I 
was  recalled,  the  proofs  were  placed  before  me  in  full  court,  and  I  was 
speechless.  Dazed  and  dumbfounded,  I  stood  and  listened  to  the 
treacherous  friend  who  came  forward,  and,  with  seeming  agony  of  love 
for  me,  begged  the  king's  forgiveness  on  my  behalf.  Then  came  a  rush 
of  feeling,  and,  blind  with  indignant  fury,  I  struck  him  to  the  ground 
in  presence  of  them  all,  and  fled  for  ever  from  the  ungrateful  court.  You 
took  me  in  a  stranger,  and  here  my  burdened  soul  has  found  her  peace 
at  last.  Say,  father,  shall  I  lightly  tempt  my  fate  again?  Know  that 
the  chief  who  sends  yon  herald  to  the  king  to  ask  De  Tristram's  recall 
is  my  deadliest  foe,  De  Lacy." 

The  prior  had  heard  the  painful  tale,  but  at  its  close  he  sorrowfully 
smiled,  and  said — 

"  Alas  !  my  son,  thou  knowest  not  all  thyself.  Five  days  had  scarce 
elapsed  after  thou  hadst  doffed  the  helmet  and  put  on  the  gown,  ere 
tidings  came  to  me  from  the  king,  who  had  tracked  thy  wanderings 
hither.  Thy  foe  was  dead — dead  from  the  blow  thou  gavest  him — but 
dying  he  had  confessed  the  wrong  he  had  done  thee ;  I  told  thee  not,  for 
thou  hadst  need  of  peace  and  rest,  and  blood  was  on  thy  soul.  Five  years 
of  painful  labour  in  our  midst  hath  purged  thee  from  that  taint,  and 
now  thou  art  free  once  more  to  take  thy  place  where  duty  calls  thee,  to 
the  rescue  of  thy  country  and  the  defence  of  thy  king." 

De  Tristram's  eyes  flashed  with  a  new  fire  as  the  prior  thus  spoke. 
The  lost  leader  was  found ;  and,  without  further  hesitation,  he  made  haste 
to  return  to  the  aid  of  his  king. 

Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  the  herald  came  that  way  again.  This 
time  he  was  the  bearer  of  joyful  news  to  the  prior.  De  Tristram's  valour 
had  defeated  all  his  foes,  and  he  was  once  more  in  his  rightful  place,  the 
most  honoured  servant  of  his  King. 


JOHN    BDNYAN    AND    HIS    BLIND    DAUGHTER    AT    THE    GATE    OF    BEDFORD    GAOL. 


SINGLENESS   OF   PURPOSE— JOHN   BUNYAN. 


'  SPEAK    TRULY,     AND    EACH    WORD    OF    THINE 
SHALL    BE    A    FKUITFCL    SEED  ; 
LIVE    TKULY,    AND    THY    LIFE    SHALL    HE 
A    GREAT    AND    NOULE    CREED." — JjOnCir, 


SJ^MONG-  a  number  of  rough,  noisy,  troublesome  boys,  who  many 
years  ago  attended  the  little  village  school  of  Elstow  in 
Bedfordshire,  there  was  one  sturdy  little  fellow  who  was  second 
to  none  in  roguery,  mischief,  and  even  in  wickedness. 

When  any  quarrel  arose  among  the  boys,  and  the  dispute 
had  to  be  settled  according  to  the  method  boys  too  commonly 
adopt — that  of  aiming  at  each  other's  eyes  with  their  doubled  fists — 
John,  the  tinker's  son,  was  generally  foremost  in  the  fray. 

The  boy's  father  was  a  public  character  in  the  place,  for  nearly  all  the 
broken  kettles  and  pans  in  Elstow,  and  also  for  miles  round,  were  mended 
by  old  John,  who,  seeing  that  his  son  made  little  progress  at  school,  took 
him  away,  and  gave  him  employment  in  his  own  trade. 

The  poor  unfortunate  boy,  though  sadly  given  to  fighting,  swearing, 
and  making  himself  dreaded  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was 
by  no  means  dead  to  good  and  holy  influences.  Very  often,  when  he  went 
to  bed,  he  would  lie  awake  in  the  darkness,  thinking  over  what  he  had 
done  during  the  day,  and  the  profane  language  he  had  used  would  come 
back  and  ring  in  his  ears  like  an  echo.  At  church  he  had  heard  the 
preacher  say  that  the  time  would  come  when  every  one  would  have  to 
answer  for  all  the  evil  deeds  he  had  done,  and  for  the  wicked,  idle  words 
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he  had  spoken,  and  John  Bunyan  (for  that  was  the  boy's  real  name)  was 
frightened  when  he  thought  of  all  the  wrong  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

He  resolved  to  try  to  lead  a  better  life  in  future,  but  generally,  when 
the  next  day  came,  he  fell  into  his  old  ways,  and  was  as  bad  and  reckless  as 
ever.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  he  was  about  seventeen,  when  he 
enlisted  for  a  soldier ;  and  very  pleased  he  was  with  his  fine  dress  and  his 
rollicking,  gay  companions. 

Soon  the  regiment  he  had  joined  was  ordered  out  to  fight ;  but,  before 
they  started,  a  companion  of  John's,  in  another  regiment,  begged  so  hard 
to  go  in  his  stead  that  our  hero  consented,  and  was  left  behind.  That 
night  the  friend  was  killed.  When  John  heard  of  it  he  was  deeply 
impressed ;  he  wondered  why  Grod  had  spared  him ;  and  he  again  resolved 
to  lead  a  better  life. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  gave  up  his  military  life,  and  returned 
home ;  and  although  he  was  poor,  and  by  no  means  a  very  respectable 
member  of  society,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  good,  fair,  gentle  maiden 
to  become  his  wife. 

He  never  did  a  better  day's  work  than  he  did  when  he  married  the 
orphan  girl,  Elizabeth,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  what  she  saw  in  him  at 
that  time  to  attract  her.  She  bore  very  patiently  with  his  lazy,  idle  ways 
of  going  on  ;  she  was  a  good,  holy  woman,  and  no  doubt  she  hoped  and 
prayed  that  in  Clod's  own  time  her  husband  would  become  a  better  man. 

After  listening  to  the  pleadings  of  his  wife,  he  many  and  many  a  time 
promised  to  give  up  his  evil  companions  and  his  bad  habits,  but  almost  as 
often  as  he  promised,  his  resolutions  were  broken. 

Happily,  when  Elizabeth  cast  in  her  lot  with  John  she  brought  with 
her,  by  way  of  a  family  library,  two  little  old-fashioned  looking  books. 
One  was  called  "  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  and  the  other  "  The  Plain  Man's 
Pathway  to  Heaven."  John  was  only  a  poor  reader,  so  Elizabeth  read 
these  books  to  him,  and  very  much  comfort  and  assistance  he  obtained  from 
them.  They  made  him  long  to  know  more  about  God ;  and  when  he  had 
really  begun  to  seek  the  better  life,  he  was  as  zealous  in  it  as  before  he  had 
been  in  his  evil  courses. 

His  companions  also  were  very  different  from  those  of  former  days ;  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  a  Baptist  chapel;  before  long  he  became  a 
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member  of  the  community,  then  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and  at  last  he 
was  sent  out  as  a  preacher.  Notwithstanding  his  deficient  education,  the 
making  of  sermons  was  quite  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  to  John;  the 
words  he  uttered  went  straight  from  his  heart,  and  he  longed  that  his 
hearers  should  realise,  as  he  did,  the  goodness  of  God. 

He  did  not  preach  in  one  place  only — he  went  about  from  one  town  to 
another,  talking  to  any  one  who  was  inclined  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  before 
long  he  was  interrupted  in  his  good  work.  At  that  time  it  was  not  lawful 
for  any  one  to  preach  unless  he  had  been  properly  ordained  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  it  became  known  that  the  tinker's  son  John  was  an 
established  preacher  among  the  people,  great  indignation  was  felt  by  the 
authorities. 

He  was  told  not  to  preach  any  more,  so  for  a  short  time  John  assumed 
a  different  dress,  and  preached  only  at  night  instead  of  in  the  open  day- 
light. But  very  soon  he  said  to  himself,  why  should  he  be  afraid  of  doing 
what  was  right  ?  And  he  resolved  to  preach  secretly  no  longer,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  magistrates,  to  stand  out  boldly  in  his  noble 
work.  The  result  was,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  When  placed 
in  the  prisoner's  bench,  he  was  told  that  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
preach  again  he  should  be  liberated ;  but  Bunyan  would  not  agree  to  such 
an  arrangement.  He  was  courageous  enough  to  say  to  his  judges,  "  If 
you  let  me  out  to-day  I'll  preach  again  to-morrow." 

So,  though  he  might  have  been  liberated  any  time  he  wished,  he 
chose  to  spend  his  life  in  prison  for  twelve  long  years,  and  there  he 
patiently  laboured  to  maintain  his  wife  and  his  blind  little  girl.  The 
humble  way  in  which  he  earned  the  money  for  their  support  was  by 
putting  the  thin  metal  tips  to  the  ends  of  stay-laces,  which  his  little  girl 
knitted ;  and  when  ready  for  use,  his  faithful  wife  Elizabeth — who,  with 
his  daughter,  was  allowed  sometimes  to  see  him,  chained,  at  the  gate 
of  the  gaol — went  from  house  to  house  offering  them  for  sale. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Bunyan  was  unhappy  in  prison ;  he  was 
quite  otherwise ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  such  lofty,  holy  thoughts,  that 
his  face  was  sometimes  radiant  with  joy ;  and  when  not  employed  in 
lace-making  he  spent  his  time  in  writing.  The  book  so  well  known  by 
the   name  of    "  The    Pilgrim's    Progress "    was    written    by  him    in    this 
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prison,  and,  next  to  the  Bible,  no  book  has  had  so  large  a  circulation  and 
influence. 

His  love  for  music  led  him  to  devise  another  method  of  brightening 
his  gloomy  prison  hours,  and  this  was  to  convert  with  his  pen-knife  one  of 
the  rails  of  the  stool  belonging  to  his  cell  into  a  flute.  The  keeper  of 
the  prison,  hearing  music,  traced  the  sound  to  Bunyan's  cell ;  but  while  the 
door  was  being  unlocked,  Bunyan  put  the  rail  back  into  its  place,  and  it 
always  remained  a  mystery  how  the  music  had  originated. 

In  an  old  account  of  Bedford  it  is  related  that  a  Quaker  called  upon 
Bunyan  one  day  in  gaol,  with  what  he  professed  to  be  a  message  from  the 
Lord.  "  After  searching  for  thee,"  he  said,  "in  half  the  gaols  in  England, 
I  am  glad  to  have  found  thee  at  last."  "  If  the  Lord  sent  thee,"  said 
Bunyan,  sarcastically,  "  thou  wouldst  not  have  needed  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  find  me,  for  He  knows  that  I  bave  been  in  gaol  these  seven  years." 

At  length  it  was  proclaimed  tlrroughout  the  country  that  ministers 
should  no  longer  be  prohibited  from  preaching ;  and  before  long  the  brave 
captive's  chains  were  loosed,  and  he  found  himself  once  more  walking  the 
streets  of  his  native  town,  and  surrounded  by  his  neighbours  and  friends. 
He  was  welcomed  by  them  as  one  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  the  minister  of  the  chapel  he  had  once  attended,  thankful 
and  happy  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  God  without  fear  of  persecution. 

"When  Bunyan  was  sixty  years  of  age  a  dreadful  disease  broke  out  all 
over  England,  and,  as  no  one  was  sufficiently  skilful  to  know  what  remedy 
to  administer  many  hundreds  of  the  people  died.  Bunyan  visited  the 
sufferers,  and  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  their  pain,  but  was  himself 
attacked  with  the  fatal  disease. 

Owing  to  his  wife's  loving  attention  and  careful  nursing  he  recovered ; 
but  soon  after,  before  he  had  quite  regained  his  former  strength,  he  took 
a  long  ride  on  horseback  during  bitterly  cold  and  inclement  weather ;  and 
this  exposure  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which  ended  in  death. 

He  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  London,  by  the  side  of  many 
noble  and  worthy  men  ;  but  among  them  all  there  is  no  one  more  worthy 
of  our  love  and  reverence  than  the  noble,  true-hearted  John  Bunyan. 
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DUTY— HORATIO  NELSON. 


"  ENOLAND    EXPECTS    THAT    EVERY    MAN    WILL    DO    HIS    DUTY." 


^F  there  ever  lived  a  man  who  deserved  the  name  of  hero  that  man 
was  Horatio  Nelson.  Danger  he  seemed  to  love  rather  than  fear, 
and  from  his  very  youth  upwards  he  always  courted  peril.  The 
following  story  will  show  how  little  he  regarded  his  own  personal 
safety. 

The  year  after  the  declaration  of  America's  independence  he 
was  a  young  lieutenant,  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  Captain 
Phipps'  Arctic  expedition.  One  day  young  Nelson  was  not  at  "  muster-roll." 
His  captain,  who  admired  him  very  much,  and  saw  the  making  of  a  good  sailor 
in  him,  had  every  search  made.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and  his  comrades  began 
to  be  afraid  he  was  lost.  At  length  one  of  his  fellow-lieutenants  discovered 
him,  a  long  way  off  on  the  ice,  fighting  desperately  with  an  immense  she- 
bear.  The  sailors  thought  he  must  be  mad,  for  he  was  very  slight  and 
comparatively  weak;  so  the  captain  sent  a  party  after  him,  under  the 
command  of  the  second-lieutenant. 

They  came  up  quietly,  and  managed  to  get  close  behind  our  young  hero 
without  his  hearing  them.  One  of  the  men  then  put  up  his  gun  and  fired 
at  the  bear ;  Nelson  at  that  moment  made  a  dash  at  it,  trying  to  stun  it 
with  his  musket ;  the  ball  nearly  killed  him,  passing  right  through  his 
hat.  The  men  soon  settled  the  bear,  and  carried  it  and  Nelson  back  in 
triumph.  In  narrating  the  particulars  of  the  affair  to  the  captain  after- 
wards, he  said  that  he  saw  the  bear  approaching  the  ship,  and  fired  at  it. 
but  the  lock  of  the  musket  proved  useless,  and  so  he  had  pursued  the  animal 
in  the  hope  of  tiring  her  out,  and  then  intended  to  knock  her  on  the  head. 
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Captain  Phipps  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  leave  the  ship  without 
permission,  and  why  he  had  been  so  rash  as  to  follow  the  bear  alone. 
Nelson  replied,  "  I  wanted  the  skin  for  my  father,  sir."  We  may  well 
believe  that  he  was  not  severely  punished  for  this  little  escapade. 

Yet  this  brave  young  fellow  was  not  always  fortunate.  On  his  return 
from  the  Arctic  expedition  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  while  there 
was  taken  ill.  Owing  to  weakness  he  became  so  desponding  that  he 
determined  to  give  up  the  sea. 

He  said  in  a  letter  he  wrote  long  afterwards,  "  I  felt  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  I  should  never  rise  in  my  profession.  I  could  discover  no  means 
of  reaching  the  object  of  my  ambition. 

"  I  exclaimed,  '  Well,  then,  I'll  be  a  hero,  and,  confiding  in  Providence, 
I'll  brave  every  danger.' '  The  resolution  then  made  by  him  was  fully 
carried  out,  for  before  long  he  became  one  of  England's  greatest  heroes. 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  Nelson  coming  to  the  front  was  when  Sir 
John  Jervis  was  blockading  Cadiz.  Nelson  commanded  the  Captain  as 
commodore  under  him.  Jervis  received  intelligence  from  the  commander  of 
the  Niger  that  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Don  Jose  de  Cordova,  had  put  to 
sea ;  Jervis  sailed  in  search  of  it  with  fifteen  shhps  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
a  ten-gun  corvette,  an  eighteen-gun  brig,  and  a  ten-gun  cutter. 

He  had  several  splendid  commanders  with  him :  amongst  them  Trow- 
bridge, Collingwood,  and  Captain  Calder ;  and  the  Victory,  which  carried 
a  hundred  guns,  bore  his  own  flag. 

Jervis  came  up  with  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  As 
the  hostile  ships  hove  in  sight  through  the  morning  mist,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  twenty-nine  large  men-of-war,  twelve  thirty-four-gun 
frigates  and  seventy  transport  and  other  ships. 

Sir  John  was  striding  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  of  the  old 
Victory  when  the  successive  reports  were  brought  to  him.  "  There  are 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  Sir  John."  "Very  well,  sir."  "There  are 
twenty  sail,  Sir  John."  "Very  well,  sir."  "There  are  twenty-seven 
sail,  Sir  John."  "Well,  hang  it,  sir!  if  there  are  a  hundred  I'll  go 
through  them." 

"  That's  right,  Sir  John,"  said  his  flag-captain,  Haliwell ;  "  and  a 
jolly  good  licking  we'll  give   'em." 
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The  immense  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Don  Jose,  consisted  of 
six  ships  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each  ;  a  four-decker,  carrying 
a  hundred  and  thirty  guns ;  the  flag-ship,  Santissima  Trinidada,  and 
twenty-two  vessels  of  eighty  and  seventy-four  guns. 

This  great  force  was,  however,  by  some  mismanagement,  scattered 
about  in  all  directions ;  and  six  of  the  ships  were  quite  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  unable  to  rejoin  it.  The  British  advanced  in  two 
regular  lines,  and  as  they  got  near  to  the  Spanish  fleet  the  Victory 
signalled  for  them  to  tack  in  succession. 

The  ship — the  Captain — -of  our  hero,  was  in  the  rear,  but,  perceiving 
that  the  Spaniards  were  trying  to  join  their  scattered  ships,  Nelson,  by 
disobeying  Jervis's  orders,  managed  to  run  right  in  front  of  the  bows 
of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  and  six  more  of  the  enemy. 

The  Gulloden,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  old  Trowbridge, 
soon  came  to  the  support  of  Nelson.  The  unequal  contest  lasted  for 
nearly  an  hour,  till  the  Blenheim  came  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
ships,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  a  smart  fire,  afforded  to  the  Captain 
and  the  Gulloden  a  short  respite. 

At  last,  after  losing  all  her  commanders,  and  more  than  half  her 
men,  one  of  the  Spanish  seventy-fours  hauled  down  her  colours. 

Collingwood,  disdaining  the  mere  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  conquered,  pushed  on  to  the  help  of  his  old  friend  and  messmate. 

Nelson  was  indeed  sorely  in  want  of  assistance,  as  he  was  being  attacked 
by  five  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time.  The  Captain  had  indeed 
fought  so  bravely  that  not  a  sail  was  left,  and  she  was  rendered  almost 
incapable,  her  steering-wheel   and  one   of  her  topmasts  being  shot  away. 

Two  of  the  ships  attacking  Nelson — the  San  Nicolas  and  the  San 
Josef — were,  however,  hors  de  combat.  Our  hero  at  once  determined  on 
boarding  both  ;  and  this  feat,  unparalleled  in  naval  history,  he  accomplished. 

It  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  at  the  San  Josef;  Nelson, 
however,  soon  devised  a  plan  in  his  own  mind,  of  making  a  bridge  of 
the  San  Nicolas.  He  took  the  "  bridge,"  but  was  greatly  harassed 
by  a  galling  fire  from  the  San  Josef.  Sending  for  more  boarders,  and, 
leading  the  way  with  the  shout  of  "Westminster  Abbey  or  victory!"  he 
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sprang  into  the  main-chains.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  officers  and 
crew  surrendered.  Nelson  could  not  believe  it,  and  thought  it  was  only 
a  ruse.  It  was,  however,  a  fact,  for  on  the  deck  of  that  Spanish  ship  he 
received  the  swords  of  all  the  officers,  handing  them  one  by  one  to  old 
Bill  Fearney,  a  Jack-tar — who  had  followed  close  at  his  heels — who 
bundled  them  up  under  his  arm  in  a  perfect  sheaf. 

And  so  Nelson  went  on  gaining  victory  after  victory,  raising  the 
British  navy  to  the  highest  position  it  ever  attained,  until  he  met  his 
death  in  Trafalgar  Bay. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  hostile  fleet  on  this  memorable  day 
he  felt  certain  of  success ;  but  he  felt  he  must  give  the  fleet  something 
by  way  of  a  fillip.  After  musing  for  some  time  he  sent  for  the  flag- 
midshipman,  and  bad  the  celebrated  message — "  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty" — hoisted. 

He  then  offered  up  that  magnificent  prayer  which  every  one  should 
know — "  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  and  may  no 
misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  British  fleet." 

"When  he  received  his  death-wound — which  came  from  the  mizen-top 
of  the  Redoubtable — he  was  walking  the  quarter-deck  with  Captain  Hardy. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy." 
"I  hope  not,"  answered  the  captain.  "Yes,"  said  Nelson,  "my  back-bone 
is  shot  through."  He  was  carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  and  was  laid  on 
a  purser's  bed.  He  would  not  allow  the  surgeon  to  attend  to  him,  for  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  days  were  ended.  "  Look  after  my  brave  fellows 
who  are  wounded,"  he  said ;  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  me." 

Although  the  English  exerted  all  their  skill,  and  felt  strong  in  the 
foreshadowing  of  victory,  their  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards  fought  as  they  had  never  fought  before. 

Every  time  a  ship  struck  the  British  gave  a  cheer,  and  at  every  cheer 
a  gleam  of  joy  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying  hero.  Nelson  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  ^glorious  victory  had  been  gained,  and  died 
murmuring,  "  I  thank  Gfod  I  have  done  my  duty  ! " 


ATTILA    THE    HUN    ON    THE    FUNERAL    PYEE. 


BRUTE   FORCE— ATTILA  THE   HUN. 


'  MAN    CLAIMS    HIS    BIRTHRIGHT  ;    FREER    PULSES    LEAP 
THROUGH    PEOPLES    DRIVEN    IN    YOUR    DAY    LIKE    SHEEP." — Whittitr. 


jpN  the  troublous  old  times  of  the  early  centuries,  when  nations 
were  striving  with  each  other  for  mastery,  and  when  the  right  to 
have  belonged  to  the  most  powerful,  there  lived  a  brave,  bold 
warrior,  called  Attila. 

He  was  the  leader  of  some  wandering  tribes   called  the  Huns, 

who  were  a  formidable  race  of  men,  noted  for  their  ferociousness 

and  their  barbarity.     Many  countries  were  at  this  time  becoming 

civilised,  were  forsaking  their  idolatrous  religions  in  favour  of  Christianity ; 

it  seemed  indeed  as  though  the  world  were  going  to  be  a  happier  one, 

because  the  people  were  beginning  to  be  wiser  and  less  selfish. 

The  path  to  goodness,  however,  whether  for  nations  or  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  very  often  a  long  and  difficult  one,  and  in  these 
early  years,  when  the  people  had  grown  tired  of  quarrelling  and  fighting, 
and  were  inclined  to  live  peaceably,  they  were  all  at  once  interrupted  in 
their  efforts  by  these  barbarous  Huns,  who  came  pouring  down  over 
Europe  from  the  unknown  regions  of  Asia,  causing  nothing  but  misery 
and  desolation. 

The  half-civilised  natives  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  these  bold 
savages,  who  installed  themselves  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  as 
if  they  had  the  perfect  right  to  do  so.  They  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  the  people's  food  and  property,  and  if  any  one  attempted  to 
thwart  their  wishes  they  were  ruthlessly  and  unceremoniously  murdered. 
So  cruel    they  were,   and  so  vast  was   their   number,  that   the  very 
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sight  of  them  was  enough  to  cause  dismay  and  tenor;  but  when  at 
their  head,  as  king  and  leader,  was  seen  the  cruel,  ferocious  Attila — a 
savage  even  more  pitiless  than  themselves — the  fear  of  the  people 
amounted  to  dismay. 

In  appearance  the  Huns  were  almost  hideous  objects,  having 
tremendous  heads,  flat  noses,  broad  shoulders,  and  thick,  bony,  ugly 
arms.  Most  of  them  were  very  short  in  stature,  and  had  thin,  weak, 
crooked  legs,  which  looked  quite  unfit  to  support  their  large,  square 
bodies  ;  indeed,  altogether,  they  were  more  like  demons  than  human 
beings.  Whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not  that  they  were  less  powerful  on 
foot  than  when  riding  is  doubtful ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
were  seldom  seen  walking.  They  were  nearly  always  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  when  seated  on  their  horses,  one  could  have  imagined  that, 
like  the  centaurs,  horse  and  rider  formed  one  animal. 

In  battle  they  were  not  only  brave  and  fearless,  but  they  attacked 
their  enemy  with  such  skill,  that  even  the  brave  Goths  had  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  unequal  combatants  by  the  side  of  such  powerful  men. 

They  were  hardly  however  regarded  as  ordinary  human  beings,  for 
their  nature  seemed  half  savage.  Their  voices  were  more  like  the 
cries  of  wild  animals  than  human  speech,  and  when  they  had  any  object 
in  view  they  rushed  madly  on,  animal-like,  never  stopping  to  reflect 
or  calculate.  Their  habits,  too,  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme ;  they 
ate  their  food  raw,  like  hungry  wolves,  evidently  regarding  the  cooking 
of  meat  as  quite  unnecessaiy. 

Attila  was  the  leader  of  these  savage  tribes,  and  no  more  suitable 
man  for  the  post  could  have  been  found,  for  he  seemed  to  be  un- 
paralleled in  cruelty  and  ferocity. 

By  his  followers  he  was  regarded  as  a  hero,  or  rather  as  a  god.  His 
word  was  law  to  them,  and  his  slightest  wish  was  obeyed  implicitly. 

It  was  said  and  believed  that  where  his  horse's  hoofs  had  trodden  the 
grass  could  grow  no  more  ;  and  in  one  respect  this  remark  was  unques- 
tionably true,  for  districts  which  had  before  been  thriving  and  populous, 
became,  after  invasion  by  Attila  and  his  men  nothing  but  wild,  dreary 
wastes. 

"  The   Scourge  of  God  "  was  the   name   given  to  this   mighty  chief; 
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he  himself  believed  he  was  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  his  indomitable  will,  as  well  as  his  bodily  strength,  were  most 
marvellous.  If  his  influence  had  only  been  for  good,  instead  of  for 
evil,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  immense  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures  might  have  derived  from  him. 

Greece  was  the  first  country  to  suffer  from  these  cruel  marauders. 
They  swept  into  the  provinces,  scattering  misery  and  destruction.  The 
poor  people  were  terrified  ;  they  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come, 
and  felt  as  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  as  a  lamb  would  be 
in  the  clutch  of  a  fierce,  hungry  lion.  From  Greece  they  turned  their 
steps  to  Constantinople,  and  would  surely  have  ravaged  that  city  as 
the}'  had  done  the  provinces  of  Greece  if  they  had  not  been  bribed  to 
desist  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom. 

The  neighbouring  countries  heard  with  horror  of  the  fearful  deeds 
of  murder  and  rapine  that  were  being  committed  by  Attila  and  his 
men,  and  trembled  lest  they  too  should  be  called  upon  to  suffer  in  the 
same  way  ;  for  it  was  said  that  the  more  numerous  the  victories  that  were 
achieved  the  greater  was  the  thirst  of  the  savages  for  blood.  As  soon 
as  one  country  was  subdued,  preparations  were  made  to  attack  another. 

Through  Germany,  towards  France,  they  swept  on,  like  a  great  army 
of  locusts,  feeding  upon  grain,  fruit,  or  flesh,  whatever  they  could  find, 
their  numbers  being  scarcely  reduced  at  all ;  for,  though  they  murdered 
unmercifully  and  indiscriminately,  their  antagonists  were  generally  too 
terrified  to  do  anything  but  flee. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  the  Emperors  of  the  West  that  by  uniting 
their  efforts  these  powerful  opponents  might  be  vanquished. 

Forgetting  all  the  little  petty  quarrels  among  themselves,  they  agreed 
to  combine  then*  forces,  and  challenge  Attila  to  fight  with  them.  They 
were  convinced  that  unless  they  were  able  at  once  to  quell  the  invader, 
he  would  have  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  in  his  power. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  attack  was  in  France,  near  the  river  Maine, 
and  here  all  the  troops  arrayed  themselves,  with  their  brave  monarchs 
at  their  head.     Among  them  were  Theodoric  and  Merovig. 

Attila,  confident  of  success,  stood  facing  them,  having  for  his  warriors 
not   only  his    own  men,  but  also    a   horde    of    barbarians   whom   he  had 
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enlisted  for  the   occasion,  telling   them  all  that,  if  the  victory  should  he 
theirs,  he  would  reward  the  hrave  handsomely. 

The  hattle  began,  and,  to  Attila's  astonishment  and  rage,  he  saw 
his  own  troops  being  beaten  down.  Although  the  strength  was  on  his 
side,  the  discipline  and  skill  of  the  civilised  armies  won  the  day.  For 
the  first  time  he  saw  thousands  of  his  followers  lying  dead,  and,  rather 
than  lose  any  more,  as  soon  as  evening  approached  he  gave  up  the 
combat. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  each  side  wondered  what  steps 
the  other  intended  taking. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  victors  of  the  previous  day,  when  morning 
dawned  a  most  remarkable  scene  presented  itself  to  their  view. 

On  the  top  of  a  huge  mound,  made  of  the  wooden  saddles  of  the 
horses  and  of  timber  of  all  kinds,  stood  Attila,  with  a  blazing  torch  in 
his  hand.  Around  him  was  a  fortification,  made  of  waggons ;  while 
within  this  stood  a  number  of  the  brave  Huns,  also  holding  lighted  torches. 
The  idea  was  that,  rather  than  submit,  or  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  pile  should  be  lighted,  and  Attila  would  perish  in  the  flames. 

The  victors  could  not  help  admiring  the  bravery  displayed  by  this 
proud  barbarian,  and,  instead  of  making  any  further  attack,  they  ordered 
their  men  to  remain  passive,  and  Attila,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  retreated  in  humiliation. 

He  never  regained  his  former  power,  and  before  very  long  died  in 
Italy,  where  he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack  upon 
Home.  His  body  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  gold,  outside  of  which  was  a  shell 
of  silver;  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  the  corpse 
being  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  coffin,  the  slaves  who  had 
dug  the  grave  were  all  put  to  death. 

As  soon  as  the  Huns  had  buried  their  leader,  they  hastened  back  to 
the  East,  sorrowful  and  subdued,  for  they  had  imagined  their  champion 
to  be  invincible  and  almost  immortal.  Instead  of  that,  he  had  not  only 
been  subdued,  but  had  died  like  any  other  man.  Nevertheless,  they 
revered  his  memory,  and  made  a  vow  never  to  disclose  the  place  of  his 
burial ;  and  even  to  this   day  no  one  knows  where  his  body  rests. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE— JOHN   MAYNARD   THE   PILOT. 


"  GIVE    UNTO    ME,  MAI1E    LOWLY  WISE, 

the  spirit  of  self-sacbifice." — Wordsworth. 


5 

"jATHER,  how  long  will  you  be  gone  this  time  ?  "  said  a  curly- 
headed  little  boy  to  a  sturdy,  weather-beaten  sailor,  who  was 
evidently  making  preparations  for  a  voyage. 

"  Not  very  long,  I  hope,  my  boy,"  said  the  honest  seaman. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  have  a   smooth  sea  and  no   foul  winds,  and 

then  I  shall  soon  be  back  again.      Mind  thee  be  a  good  boy, 

and    take    care    of    mother   while    I    am    away,    and    when    thou'rt    old 

enough  thou  shalt  go  with  father,  and  help  him  to  guide  the  ship." 

The  child,  by  way  of  promising  to  do  as  his  father  wished,  kissed  his 
mother,  and  began  merrily  humming  to  himself  a  favourite  song ;  he 
was  thinking  how  fine  it  would  be  when  he  could  go  with  his  father 
instead  of  being  left  behind. 

The  next  day  John  Maynard  said  "  Good  bye ! "  to  his  wife  and 
child,  and  was  soon  on  board  the  great  steamer. 

For  many  days  and  nights  the  mighty  vessel  majestically  cut  through 
the  deep  waters,  and  all  went  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell,  but  a  terrible 
danger  was  at  hand,  of  which  no  one  dreamt. 

Night  had  closed  in,  the  captain  and  crew  had  retired  to  their  berths ; 
all  were  comfortably  sleeping  excepting  those  who  were  left  to  do  duty 
as  watch.  John  Maynard,  the  pilot,  occupied  his  post  at  the  wheel, 
with  no  light  to  aid  him,  not  even  the  stars,  for  it  was  a  dark,  cloudy 
night ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  post. 
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He  was  a  real  sailor ;  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent  at  sea ;  and, 
like  all  genuine  seamen,  duty  was  the  pole-star  of  his  life.  He  took  no 
heed  of  fatigue  or  danger  when  there  was  aught  to  be  done ;  and  in  fair 
weather  or  foul  he  was  ever  found  faithfully  doing  his  duty. 

The  noise  of  the  engine  and  the  regular  beating  of  the  paddles  were 
at  last  hushed  by  a  tremendous  cry,  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
made  known  to  the  startled  sleepers  that  danger  was  close  at  hand.  In- 
stantly the  captain  and  his  brave  men  rushed  on  deck,  where,  to  their 
horror,  they  saw  bright,  lurid  flames  darting  from  below. 

"  Fire !  fire !  "  was  echoed  from  all  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  that  ascended  with  the  flames  so  completely  obscured 
the  vision  beyond  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
any  other  vessel  was  in  sight,  or  whether  land  was  far  off  or  near.  The 
poor  dismayed  passengers  ran  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other, 
trying  to  discover  places  of  safety  which  the  flames  had  not  reached. 
The  women  clasped  their  infants  to  their  arms,  and  shrieked  with  terror, 
"  Help ! "  they  cried,  but  no  help  came ;  their  voices  seemed  to  be 
carried  upwards  with  the  smoke  and  flame;  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  response  but  the  echo  of  their  own  words.  "  Here  we  shall  die 
in  the  darkness !  "  they  said  one  to  another ;  and  already  they  began  to 
resign  themselves  to  their  terrible  fate. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  to  sea,  and  who  understand  the  utter 
isolation  that  envelops  a  single  vessel  out  on  the  broad  ocean,  can 
possibly  imagine  the  horrible  picture.  Death  seemed  inevitable  to  every 
one.  The  only  question  that  remained  was,  which  death  would  be  pre- 
ferable :    that  of  being  drowned  or  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames. 

All  this  time  John  Maynard,  the  little  boy's  father,  stood  steadily 
at  the  wheel,  steering  the  ship  as  though  all  was  right  and  safe.  He, 
as  well  as  the  passengers,  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  Nevertheless,  he  allowed  no  fear  to  drive  him  from 
his  duty.  The  ship,  blazing  as  it  was,  still  needed  guiding,  and  John 
Maynard  was  too  brave  a  man  to  abandon  himself  to  despair  so  long 
as  there  was  anything  to  be  done. 

His  heart  ached  for  the  poor  helpless  women  and  children,  who  were 
terrified   and    distracted   as   they  saw  the    flames    quickly  spreading   and 
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the  heat  growing  more  intense.  He  imagined  to  himself  the  many 
homes  on  shore  that  he  feared  would  soon  be  made  desolate ;  and  with 
almost  a  painful  distinctness  he  saw  his  own  little  cottage,  where  his 
loving  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  and  where  he  had  so  cheerfully  said 
farewell  to  his  little  bright- eyed  son.  For  one  moment  lifting  up  his 
heart  to  God,  he  asked  for  strength  to  perform  the  task  before  him, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

At  this  moment  the  captain's  voice  wTas  heard  demanding  attention. 
The  poor  sufferers  hushed  their  cries  of  agony,  and  drew  near  to  listen, 
hoping  that  some  means  of  escape  had  been  discovered.  "Listen!" 
said  the  captain.  "  In  ten  more  minutes  we  shall  have  reached  land ; 
our  lives  may  yet  be  saved  if  our  pilot  can  only  hold  on  at  his  post. 
Are  you  there,  hey,  lad  ?  "  he  shouted.  "  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  was  the  quick 
response.  Then  through  the  thick  darkness  all  around  the  blazing  ship 
sped  on. 

Breathless,  eager,  and  terrified,  yet  cheered  by  a  ray  of  hope,  the  pas- 
sengers peered  through  the  gloom.  Very  soon  they  detected  the  lights 
upon  the  shore,  then  they  saw  the  crowd  of  eager,  anxious  people 
waiting  to  receive  them. 

Two  minutes  more  and  land  would  be  reached ;  but  fearfully  the  flames 
had  spread,  and  almost  encircled  by  them  stood  the  brave  pilot,  nearly 
stifled  with  smoke,  and  quivering  with  pain  and  fatigue.  All  hope  was 
centred  upon  him   and  upon   God,  to   whom   every  heart  was  lifted. 

Tired  with  the  idea  that  in  his  hands  lay  the  precious  lives  of  hundreds 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  noble  pilot  gave  no  thought  to  his  own 
bodily  suffering ;  he  felt  his  single  life  to  be  a  trifling  consideration  in 
comparison  with  the  hundreds  of  lives  he  might  save,  and  for  the  time 
he  was  possessed  with  a  supernatural  strength. 

Again  the  captain  shouted  through  the  smoke  and  flame,  "Are  you 
there,  my  lad  ?  "  But  this  time  he  had  to  wait  for  his  reply ;  the  pilot's 
voice  was  weaker,  and  instead  of  answering  quickly,  as  he  bad  done  before, 
he   slowly   gasped  out  the  words,  "  Sir,  I'll   try." 

At  last  the  l*ong  two  minutes  were  over,  land  was  reached,  the  steamer 
safely  in  port,  and  silently,  but  quietby,  every  one  passed  from  the 
burning  vessel  to  the  firm  earth,  more  thankful  than  words  could  express 
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that  the  horrible  fate  they  had  feared  would  be  theirs  had  been 
averted. 

But  where  was  their  brave  deliverer?  When  all  had  landed  he  was 
missing.  Just  as  the  shore  was  reached  the  boiler  burst,  and  as  the  blaze 
and  smoke  and  steam  went  upwards,  the  brave  pilot's  soul  ascended  to 
heaven,  there  to  receive  from  his  celestial  Captain  the  smile  of  love  and 
of  approbation. 

But  though  at  his  own  fireside  his  chair  was  vacant,  there  were  in 
other  homes  hundreds  of  voices  breathing  words  of  blessing  on  the 
brave  pilot  who  had  lost  his  own  life  in  saving  theirs. 

"  And  thpre  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 
Erect,  self-poised,  a  rugged  face  half  seen, 
Against  the  background  of  unnatural  dark, 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass, 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear." 


I, 
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WARFARE—  VERCINGETORIX    THE    GAUL. 


1  THAT    MAD    GAME    THE    WORLD    SO    LOVES  TO    PLAY." — Swift. 


;HE  Good  Old  Times "  is  a  term  very  often  applied  to  the 
days  gone  by,  but  many  of  those  times  were  anything  but 
good;  and  even  in  this  England  of  ours,  before  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  the  modes  of  life  and  the  manners 
of  our  forefathers  were  not  by  any  means  such  as  we  now-a- 
days  would  call  good,  or  even  agreeable. 

Those  were  the  times  when  might  was  right,  and  the  strong  com- 
pelled the  weak  to  serve  and  obey  them  by  the  most  cruel  measures. 
War  and  plunder  were  the  chief  occupations  of  the  rude,  uncultivated 
tribes  who  lived  in  this  country  and  in  France — or  Gaul,  as  it  was  then 
called — and  also  in  Germany  and  Spain.  Italy,  or  the  Eoman  Empire, 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  government  in  the  world,  but  the 
great  feature  of  the  Eomish  power  was  still  that  of  force.  Their  army 
was  the  one  thing  they  prided  themselves  upon,  and  he  was  the 
greatest  hero  who   proved  himself  the   greatest  warrior. 

Perhaps  the  one  of  all  others  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
mighty  general  and  successful  leader  was  Julius  Csesar.  We  know  he 
was  more  than  these,  because  he  has  left  writings  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  an  educated  and  scholarly  man ;  but  his  own  country- 
men considered  that  the  chief  claim  to  their  admiration  consisted  in 
his   being  a  great  captain  and   conqueror. 

His  wars  were  chiefly  against  the  rude  barbarian  chieftains  inhabiting 
the  countries  above  named,  many  of  whom  gave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  before  he  subdued  them.     Amongst  these  was  a  warrior  named 

H 
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Vercingetorix,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Gauls.  He  was  brave,  like 
Caesar,  but  Hke  him,  too,  he  was  cruel,  and  cared  little  about  sacrificing 
human  lives  to  gain  his  ends. 

Vercingetorix  was  harsh  and  stern  in  ruling  his  own  people,  and  laid 
down  the  most  rigid  laws  for  the  punishment  of  offences.  He  burnt 
alive  or  otherwise  tortured  those  who  rebelled  against  him,  and  for 
even  small  misdeeds  he  cut  off  the  ears  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  un- 
fortunate followers. 

After  six  years  of  fighting,  Julius  Caesar  retired  to  Rome  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  large  kingdom  he  had  conquered ;  but  the  warlike 
barbarians  took  advantage  of  this,  and  were  soon  up  in  rebellion  against 
him,  with  Yercingetorix  at  their  head. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  heard  of  this  he  gathered  his  army  together  again, 
and  once  more  invaded  the  country  of  the  Gauls.  He  was  at  first  as 
successful  as  before,  and  cajitured  three  of  their  towns  without  much 
difficulty. 

Vercingetorex,  seeing  himself  defeated  so  soon,  and  finding  that 
Caesar  was  actually  supplying  himself  and  his  men  with  food  from  the 
conquered  cities,  resolved  to  burn  the  remaining  towns  rather  than 
allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

He  knew  the  people  would  grieve  to  see  their  homes  destroyed,  but  he 
told  them  that  such  a  calamity  Avas  not  so  bad  as  having  to  part  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  slaves,  which  would  surely  be  the  case  if  Caesar 
were  allowed  to  take  possession ;  so,  trusting  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
leader,  they  set  fire  to  a  great  number  of  their  cities. 

One  city,  however,  called  Avaricum,  was  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  the  people  begged  that  it  might  be  spared.  Unwillingly, 
Vercingetorex  acceded  to  their  request,  and  Avaricum  was  spared. 

Very  speedily  Caesar  came  up  to  attack  the  beautiful  city,  and  although 
in  their  march  he  and  his  troops  had  immense  difficulties  to  encounter, 
very  often  being  whole  days  without  food,  yet  day  after  day  they  per- 
severed, untd  the  Gauls  began  to  fear  that  resistance  on  their  part 
would  be   useless. 

In  their  disappointment  they  accused  their  leader  of  being  the  cause  of 
their  misfortune,  but  he  pacified  them  for  a  time  by  telling  them  that  the 
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Homan  army  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  from  it.     In  the  meantime  Caesar  laid  siege  to  Avaricum. 

The  poor  Gauls  defended  themselves  as  best  thej  could.  They  threw 
hot  pitch  and  boiling  grease  amongst  their  invaders,  and  fought  in  their 
fashion  very  long  and  very  bravely ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail  :  Caesar's 
genius  was  triumphant. 

Feeling  they  were  defeated,  they  one  night  retreated  from  the  town, 
made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Vercingetorex,  which  was  fixed  a  little 
distance  from  the  city,  and  there  together  they  mourned  over  their  mis- 
fortune. Then  Caesar  took  the  city,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  people, 
showing  no  mercy  either  to  old  men,  women,  or  children. 

Poor  Vercingetorex,  after  reminding  the  people  that  had  they  followed 
his  advice  and  consented  to  the  city  being  burnt  they  would  have  been 
spared  this  humiliation,  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  encamped  with 
his  forces  on  a  high  hill  called  Gergovia.  Here  he  considered  himself  safe, 
for  a  deep  broad  river  flowed  between  the  hill  and  Caesar's  army.  But, 
undeterred  by  the  stream,  Caesar  constructed  a  bridge,  over  which  he  and 
his  men  passed,  but  attempting  to  take  the  town  close  by,  were  repulsed. 
Still  determined,  if  possible,  to  drive  the  Romans  from  their  country, 
the  Gauls  again  attacked  their  invaders,  but  were  signally  defeated,  with 
great  loss  of  life  ;  and  Vercingetorex,  for  safety,  shut  himself  up  with 
his  army  in  a  town  called  Alesia. 

In  order  to  prevent  his  escape,  Caesar  with  great  rapidity  had  a  number 
of  ditches,  lines,  and  ramparts  made  all  round  the  town  ;  but  before  these 
were  completed,  while  there  was  still  an  available  means  of  egress,  Vercinge- 
torex had  contrived  to  send  out  messengers,  inviting  the  neighbouring 
tribes  to  come  and  help  to  expel  the  Eomans.  He  told  them  he  would 
give  tbem  thirty  days  to  deliver  their  message  and  to  have  it  carried  out  > 
but  that  if  they  delayed  beyond  that  time  he  and  his  people  would 
perish,  for  the  supply  of  food  they  possessed  would  then  be  exhausted. 

In  a  short  time  the  tribes  who  had  been  summoned  by  Vercingetorex 
advanced,  and  a  sharp  battle  ensued  between  them  and  the  Eomans.  The 
people  in  Alesia  were  compelled,  however,  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the 
scene,  for  Caesar  took  care  to  keep  them  closely  hemmed  in  the  town; 
and  so  they  had  to  silently  wait  until  their  fate  was  decided. 
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The  Gauls  fought  courageously,  and  for  a  time  the  victory  seemed 
likely  to  be  theirs,  but  eventually  the  Romans  overpowered  them;  a 
great  number  being  killed,  and  the  rest  escaping  in  dismay. 

Finding  himself  utterly  defeated,  weakened  and  almost  fainting  from 
the  long  fasting  he  had  endured,  Vercingetorex  went  and  delivered  him- 
self up  to  Csesar. 

One  historian  tells  us  that,  as  Csesar  was  sitting  before  his  camp, 
the  brave  warrior  rode  up  before  him  dressed  in  gilt  armour,  and  seated 
on  a  grand  horse.  But  when  we  remember  that  for  a  long  time  both 
men  and  horses  had  been  starving  for  want  of  food,  this  account  hardly 
seems  probable. 

Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement  there  for  six  years ;  then,  after  being  led  in  Csesar's  triumph 
with  a  number  of  other  prisoners,  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  world  has  grown  wiser  in  many  ways  since  the  days  of  Ca?sar 
and  Vercingetorex,  but  there  is  still  in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  the 
power  too  great  a  temptation  to  rule  by  force  rather  than  by  right, 
and  truth,  and  love. 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  reduce  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  nor  forts ; 
The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred, 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain." 


-ssg^j-jj^X^,    ^^-^gs^/5. 
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ARROGANCE— THE  SWORD  OF  BRENNUS. 


'i'll  make  assurance  doubly  suke." —  ShtJiespeare, 


•F  all  the  tales  be  true  that  are  handed  down  to  us  by  different- 
historians  of  the  early  days  of  Rome,  a  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  since  that  time.  Then  many 
of  the  men  who  were  considered  of  noble  birth,  and  even  many 
women  also,  committed  deeds  that  in  our  day  would  be  considered 
crimes  of  no  small  magnitude. 

Ambition,  and  the  struggle  for  power  and  distinction,  were  such 
common  features  in  the  character  of  almost  every  Roman,  that  when 
any  one  did  a  generous  action,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  bene- 
fiting his  fellow-citizens,  his  conduct  was  misconstrued.  Once,  during  a 
time  of  great  scarcity,  a  rich  man,  called  Spurius  Maelius,  began  to  sell 
to  the  poor  people  a  quantity  of  corn  he  had  in  his  possession  at 
very  much  less  than  its  value,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  very  poor  and 
destitute,  he  gave  it  away.  The  other  rich  citizens,  on  hearing  what 
was  being  done,  said  he  was  trying  to  gain  favour  with  the  people,  so 
that  at  some  future  day  they  might  make  him-  their  king ;  and  because 
he  refused  to  appear  before  their  dictator,  to  answer  the  charges  they 
might  be  pleased  to  make  against  him,  he  was  unceremoniously  killed  on 
the  spot. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  first  invasion  of  Eome  by 
the  Gauls,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Brennus,  took  place.  These 
tribes,  called  Gauls,  had  for  years  been  fighting  with  other  surrounding 
nations  ;  but  now  not  only  Rome,  but  all  Italy,  was  going  to  be  attacked. 
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A  voice  had  been  heard  in  the  night,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
warning  the  guardians  of  the  city  that  "the  Gauls  were  at  hand" — 
those  dreaded  barbarians,  naked  to  the  waist,  whose  tall  persons,  cold 
steel-blue  eyes,  and  long  yellow  hair  and  moustache,  were  always  hateful 
to  the  Romans. 

During  the  preparations  that  were  being  made,  before  any  attack 
was  attempted,  a  Eoman,  called  Quintus  I'abius,  killed  a  Gaulish  captain, 
which  insult,  as  the  Gauls  regarded  it,  so  infuriated  them  that  they 
marched  without  further  delay  towards  the  city. 

"With  the  idea  of  checking  their  progress,  a  few  Roman  troops 
went  out  and  met  them  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  but  were 
defeated.  Many  were  killed,  some  were  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  the  rest 
fled  back  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  their  terror  they  did  not 
stop  to  shut  the  city  gates,  but  at  once  took  shelter  in  the  citadel. 

The  Gauls  were  delighted  with  this  their  first  skirmish,  and,  regarding 
it  as  a  promise  of  future  success,  pushed  on  towards  Rome. 

It  was  evening  when  they  arrived  at  the  city  walls,  and  greatly 
were  they  astonished  at  finding  the  gates  open.  All  was  so  quiet,  and 
everywhere  around  them  was  such  an  appearance  of  peace,  that  the 
Gauls  grew  suspicious.  They  thought  some  evil  design  was  being 
planned  against  them  ;    so   they  waited  outside  until  morning. 

To  their  still  greater  astonishment,  when  daylight  appeared,  and 
they  marched  into  the  city,  no  resistance  was  offered  to  them  ;  peace  and 
order  prevailed  everywhere.  The  houses  of  the  lower  orders  were  shut 
up,  but  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  stood  open.  The  sight 
was  so  strange  that  the  barbarians  were  completely  mystified. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  that  the  citizens  who  were  young, 
strong,  and  able  to  fight,  had  shut  themselves  up,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  the  Capitol,  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  Others,  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  fight,  retreated  to  distant  parts  of  the  country ; 
while  the  old  senators  and  patricians  said  they  would,  if  necessary,  meet 
death  where  they  were — they  would  not  burden  the  defenders  of  the 
Capitol  with  their  presence. 

Therefore  it  was  that  in  some  of  the  vestibules  of  the  large  houses 
the  barbarians  saw  these  old  Roman  gentlemen   sitting,  dressed  in  their 
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robes,  and  to  them,  with  their  savage  ideas,  the  sight  was  quite  imposing. 
They  thought  the  gods  must  have  descended  for  a  time,  and  were  keeping 
guard  over  the  habitations  of  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  a  Gaul  went  up 
and  stroked  the  long  beard  of  one  Ronian,  called  Marcus  Papirius,  who 
in  return  smote  him  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  staff. 

Before  very  long  the  Gauls  had  taken  possession  of  Rome  and  burnt 
the  city,  though  the  citadel  still  held  out.  A  number  of  the  Gauls 
stationed  themselves  round  the  Capitol,  forming  a  blockade,  while  others 
went  plundering  the  country  in  various  directions. 

At  length  the  food  in  the  citadel  was  finished,  and  the  people  wondered 
what  would  become  of  them,  for  the  Gauls  were  keeping  such  close  guard 
outside  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  any  one  going  out  unobserved. 

The  sacred  images  worshipped  by  the  Romans  that  had  not  been  carried 
away  to  places  of  safety  had  been  buried ;  but  there  still  remained  some 
sacred  geese — these  birds  being  regarded  as  objects  of  worship  by  them — 
and  some  of  the  number,  who  were  famishing,  suggested  that  the  birds 
should  be  eaten. 

Hungry  as  they  were,  however,  the  people  would  not  consent  to  commit 
so  irreligious  an  act ;  but  after  consulting  together,  they  decided  to 
send  a  messenger  out  stealthily  to  summon  a  brave  warrior,  called 
Camillas,  to  their  rescue. 

Camillus  had  once  been  Dictator  of  Rome,  and  had  been  a  great 
favourite   in  the  city. 

On  one  occasion,  after  having  achieved  a  famous  victory,  his  chariot 
was  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  a  great  deal  of  honour  was  paid 
to  him.  But  a  few  years  after  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
dislike,  and  was  accused  of  having  secretly  kept  for  himself  some  of  the 
plunder  that  was  taken. 

He  knew  the  charges  made  against  him  were  false ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  choose  to  stay  among  people  who  had  no  confidence  in  him. 
So  he  voluntarily  exiled  himself,  praying  as  he  left  the  city  that,  if  he 
were  innocent,  and  wrong  was  being  done  him  in  that  matter,  his  un- 
grateful countrymen  might  be  made  to  feel  his  loss. 

When  the  messenger  from  the  citadel  reached  him  at  Arden,  where  he 
was  living,  he  felt  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered. 
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His  first  step  was  to  rouse  the  men  of  Arden  to  a  night  attack 
upon  the  barbarians,  the  result  being  that  many  of  the  Gauls  were  cut 
to  pieces.  The  praise  of  Camillus  was  in  consequence  echoed  in  the  ear 
of  every  Roman,  and  he  was  recalled  to  his  office  as  Dictator.  Before 
he  could  reach  Rome,  however,  the  Gauls  had  climbed  the  steep  of  the 
Capitol,  by  tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent 
for  Camillus,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  the  fortress,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  quacking  made  by  the  geese,  which  roused  the  Romans 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger  in  time  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  their  enemy. 
After  that  the  blockade  still  went  on,  but  the  brave  defenders  were  nearly 
dead  for  want  of  food  ;  so,  as  a  last  extremity,  they  proposed  to  the  Gauls 
that  they  should  take  a  ransom  in  gold,  and  depart  to  their  own  country. 

The  agreement  was  made :  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  the 
ransom  to  be  paid  by  the  Roman  people ;  the  money  was  to  be  procured 
by  borrowing  the  treasures  from  the  temples,  and  also  the  ornaments 
from  the  Roman  matrons.  "When  the  day  arrived  that  had  been  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  the  Roman  Commissioners  discovered 
that  the  unprincipled  Gauls  had  provided  false  weights,  and  they  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  of  such  conduct. 

The  Gaulish  leader,  Brennus,  answered  by  scornfully  throwing  his 
sword  into  the  balance,  adding  the  insulting  words,  "Woe  to  the 
conquered !  " 

At  this  moment  the  brave,  faithful  Camillus  made  his  appearance, 
and  affirmed  that  the  agreement  that  had  been  made  was  not  binding, 
because  it  had  been  drawn  up  without  the  sanction  of  the  dictator ;  at 
the  same  time  telling  his  countrj'men  to  remember  that  Rome  must  be 
ransomed  not  with  gold,  but  with  steel. 

After  this  he  utterly  routed  the  Gauls,  destroying  their  camp  and 
defeating  them  in  two  great  battles,  until  not  a  man  was  left  to  carry 
home  the  news  of  their  disaster. 

He  proved  also  to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  worthj'  of  the  trust 
they  had  once  reposed  in  him,  and  that,  although  he  had  been  suspected 
by  them  of  meanness  and  selfishness,  he  was  willing  to  pardon  the 
injustice  done  to  him  in  his  anxiety  to  free  the  land  of  his  birth  from 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor. 


WILLIAM    TYNDALE    AND    THE    FIRST    PRINTED    BIBLE. 


DEVOTEDNESS— WILLIAM    TYNDALE. 


'he  worked,  and  bravely  he  fulfilled  his  trust." — Jean  Ingeloic. 


<;T    is    almost    impossible   for   those    of   us   who    live    in   this    great 
reading  age,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  beautiful  interesting  books 
of  every  description,  to  realise  the  time  when  there  were  no  books 
for   the   people,   and  those  long,  long  ages   when  there    were   no 
"¥      printed  books  at  all. 

How  the  children  spent  their  long  winter   evenings  in   those 

times    it    is    impossible  to  conjecture;  all   the   stories   they   could 

listen  to   would  be   those   told  them  by  such   of  their  friends   who    had 

good   memories,  and  who   perhaps  had  heard  the  same   tales  when  they 

themselves  were  children. 

Even  the  beautiful  Bible  stories  were  unknown  to  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish children  until,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  John  Wicliffe  translated 
the  Bible  into  English. 

There  was  no  printing-press  even  at  that  time ;  consequently,  for 
many  years  there  were  only  written  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  not  very 
many  of  these.  Those  that  were  distributed  among  the  people  after 
Wicliffe's  death  were  very  carefully  treasured  by  their  possessors,  and 
generally  hidden  in  some  secret  place,  because  the  priests  forbade  the 
people  reading  the  Bible  for  themselves.  For  a  long  time  these  written 
copies  of  Wicliffe's  Bible  were  brought  out  stealthily,  very  often  in 
the  night,  and  read  aloud,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Bible  was  very  little  known.  This  state  of  things  went  on 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  Luther  was  working  and  preaching  so  nobly  in  Grermany. 
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At  that  time  there  lived  in  England  a  young  man  who  was  private 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir  John  Welch,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  had 
studied  closely  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  was  well  read  and 
talented. 

His  little  pupils  loved  him  dearly,  esteeming  him  not  only  as  their 
teacher,  but  as  one  of  their  dearest  friends.  Sometimes,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  at  study,  the  young  teacher  would  ask  his  pupils  what  treat 
he  could  give  them  as  a  reward  for  their  diligence.  The  answer  generally 
was,  "  Eead  the  Bible."  So  William  Tjmdale  (for  that  was  the  young 
man's  name)  would  produce  the  written  Bible,  and  sitting  round  the 
fire,  would  read  to  his  eager  little  listeners  the  thrilling  stories  of  Samson 
tearing  down  the  gates  of  iron,  of  David  killing  Goliath,  of  Abraham 
offering  his  beloved  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice,  and  then  of  Christ  loving  and 
blessing  little  cbildren,  until  their  faces  quite  beamed  with  delight. 
These  children  of  Sir  John's  were  highly  favoured,  compared  with 
hundreds  of  other  English  children.  Their  father,  being  a  rich  man, 
had  been  able  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  family,  but  the  price  he  had  given  was  so  great  that  no  poor  man 
could  afford  it. 

As  guests  at  Sir  John's  table  were  very  often  doctors,  abbots,  deans, 
and  men  of  learning  and  high  position,  who  talked  very  freely  about 
the  King,  who  was  at  the  time  quarrelling  with  the  Pope,  and  they 
conversed  also  about  religious  matters. 

They  talked  about  Martin  Euther,  who  was  at  Wittenberg  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  German  language,  and  was  writing  books 
against  the  Pope,  and  some  of  them  thought  that  Luther  was  a  brave, 
good  man,  and  they  would,  if  they  could  have  done  so,  have  gone  to 
help  him  in  his  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  learned  men  pronounced  Luther 
to  be  a  heretic  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  said  he  ought  to  be 
burned. 

Tyndale  sat  and  listened  to  the  conversation  without  expressing  his 
opinion.  He  was  conscious  of  his  position  as  tutor,  and  also  remembered 
that  he  was  much  younger  than  his  master's  guests.  But  although  he 
remained  silent  on  such  occasions,  his   soul  was  filled  with  the  one  idea 
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of  translating  the  Bible,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  left  Gloucester 
and  went  to  London,  hoping  that  in  the  busy  city  he  would  meet  with 
encouragement  in  his  enterprise. 

On  arriving  there,  he  found  that  the  bishops  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  such  work ;  so,  as  he  was  anxious  that  no  time  should  be  wasted, 
he  secreted  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  called  Hennfrey  Monmouth, 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  and  laboured  unceasingly  day  and  night  at  his 
great  task.  He  soon  discovered  that,  however  closely  he  might  labour, 
the  necessary  study  and  application  would  be  so  prodigious  that  he  must 
at  once  abandon  the  idea  of  continuing  his  work  alone. 

He  was  convinced  that  the  one  man  above  all  others  who  could  render 
him  the  greatest  assistance  was  no  other  than  Martin  Luther,  but  how 
to  reach  him  Tyndale  could  not  imagine.  He  was  almost  penniless, 
and  the  journey  was  an  expensive  one ;  so  he  told  his  difficulty  to  his 
kind  friend  the  alderman,  who  presented  him  with  ten  pounds,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  assist  him  in  his  departure. 

Luther,  though  toiling  hard  at  his  own  work,  was  not  too  busy  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  friend  needing  assistance,  and  willingly  gave 
Tyndale  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience. 

For  some  time  Tyndale  fixed  his  abode  near  Luther,  and  the  two 
friends  had  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other ;  after  which,  Tyndale, 
in  company  with  a  few  trusted  friends,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there  set 
up  a  printing-press.  In  comparison  with  the  machines  now  in  use, 
Tyndale's  printing-press  was  a  clumsy  contrivance ;  nevertheless,  the 
work  achieved  by  it  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Tjmdale  and  his  friends,  very 
wonderful.  They  were  delighted  with  their  success,  and  after  printing 
3,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  them  made  into  two  great 
bales  and  sent  over  to  England. 

No  one  suspected  that  the  two  huge  parcels  were  New  Testaments ; 
they  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  anything  of  the  kind,  but  looked 
like  ordinary  articles  of  commerce. 

The  London  Protestants  to  whom  they  were  sent  welcomed  the 
volumes  with  very  great  delight,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  pur- 
chasers for  them.  In  a  very  short  time  the  three  thousand  Testaments 
were  scattered  about    in   different   English  homes,  and   were  handled  by 
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their  owners  with  a  touch  that  was  almost  sacred,  for  they  felt  sure  that 
at  last  God's  word  had  heen  entrusted  to  them. 

When  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  bishops  and  the  king  that 
the  people  were  actually  reading  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  the  ex- 
citement was  very  great.  They  said  the  thing  must  not  he  allowed, 
and  they  sent  out  secret  police  to  find  out  who  were  the  possessors  of 
the  volumes,  and  authorised  them  to  take  such  persons  prisoners.  By 
this  means  a  great  many  of  the  volumes  were  taken  away  from  the  poor 
people,  so  their  happiness  was  only  of  short  duration ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  books  being  circulated  a  second  time,  Bishop  Tunstall 
offered  a  high  price  for  any  copy  he  could  buy,  and  actually  had  all  the 
precious  volumes  burnt  at  Cheapside.  This  was  a  very  sad  sight  to 
many  poor  people,  who  wondered,  as  they  saw  the  flames  ascend,  whether 
they  would  ever  have  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands 
again. 

The  news  soon  flew  to  Tyndale,  at  Antwerp,  of  what  had  been  done 
in  England,  but  instead  of  being  alarmed  or  disheartened,  he  and  his 
companions  went  on  vigorously  preparing  a  second  and  better  edition 
than  the  one  that  had  met  with  so  sad  a  fate.  They  also  added  to  it 
the  Old  Testament,  so  that  by  this  time  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was 
complete,  and  though  not  yet  bound  in  one  volume,  they  had  the  dif- 
ferent portions  conveyed  to  England. 

Henry  was  very  angry  that  he  should  thus  be  set  at  defiance  by  the 
persevering  heretic,  and  he  sent  out  spies  to  watch  Tyndale  and  form 
plans  for  taking  him  prisoner. 

One  day  Tyndale  had  been  induced,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
wander  further  from  his  home  than  was  usual  with  him :  indeed,  he 
had  gone  quite  away  from  the  city,  when  he  was  seized  by  some  officers, 
and  conveyed  to  prison. 

For  eighteen  months,  in  the  Castle  of  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  he 
was  kept  in  confinement,  his  friends  for  a  long  time  not  knowing  where 
he  was.  Then  by  order  of  the  ambitious  and  cruel  Emperor  Charles  V, 
he  was  put  to  death. 


A    GLADIATOR    FEEDING    THE    CAGED    ANIMALS. 


CRUELTY— GLADIATORIAL    COMBATS. 


'AND   WHEREFORE    SLAUGHTERED  ?     WHEREFORE,    BDT    BECAUSE 
SUCH    WERE    THE    BLOODY    CIRCUS'    GENIAL    LAWS, 
AND   THE    IMPERIAL    PLEASURE." — Byron. 


jHAT  brave,  strong  men  the  old  Eomans  must  have  been!" 
said  Philip,  as  he  stood  with  his  father  and  brother  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  gazing  into  the  cage  of  lions.  "  Just 
fancy  having  to  struggle  with  a  savage  animal  like  this 
lion ;  as  he  passes  np  and  down  he  looks  ready  to  devour 
the  first  thing  that  comes  in  his  way !  The  men  who  live 
now  cannot  be  as  courageous  as  they  were  in  old  times  ! " 

"But  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  "that  courage  of  the 
kind  you  appear  to  admire  is  a  desirable  quality  to  possess  ?  To  me 
it  seems  a  barbarous,  unnatural  custom,  for  human  beings,  born  with 
high  and  noble  capacities,  to  spend  their  strength  and  energies  in 
grappling  with  wild  beasts  of  the  forest." 

"  I  must  say,  though,"  said  Edward,  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
one  of  the  wild  beast  combats  that  were  held  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors." 

"  No  doubt  the  animals  would  be  fine  noble  creatures,"  said  his 
father,  "for  the  old  Romans  used  to  vie  with  each  other  in  providing 
rare  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  games.  It  is  said  that  one 
citizen  became  famous  because  he  exhibited  a  crocodile  and  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  another  distinguished  himself  by  introducing  ten  giraffes 
and  a  serpent  of  enormous  size  and  strength;  and  not  only  did  they 
supply  the  animals,  but  they  even  engaged  personally  in  the  combats." 
"  Surely    Roman    gentlemen  were   not  among   the   antagonists,"  said 
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Edward ;  "I  thought  the  righting  was  confined  to  men  trained  on 
purpose." 

"  Not  entirely,"  said  his  father,  as  they  passed  along  to  another 
part  of  the  Gardens  ;  "  the  gladiators  must,  of  course,  have  fought  with 
great  skill,  because  in  the  first  instance  they  were  chosen  on  account 
of  their  enormous  strength  and  ferocity  ;  they  then  made  it  the  business 
of  their  lives  to  fit  themselves  for  their  vocation  ;  still,  there  were  others 
who  joined  in  the  sport.  Men  who  were,  as  jovl  call  them,  Roman 
gentlemen,  were  often  to  be  seen  doing  battle  with  wild  beasts.  Magis- 
trates, knights,  and  wealthy  influential  citizens,  were  proud  to  take 
their  place  as  combatants,  and,  if  successful,  received  ovations  of  praise 
from  the  delighted  spectators.  Criminals  were  kept  in  confinement 
purposely  that  on  the  day  of  the  combat  they  might  be  brought  out 
and  thrown  to  the  savage  beasts.  Usually  the  animals  were  kept 
without  food  for  long  hours,  in  order  to  make  them  more  savage.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  too,  that  Christians,  imprisoned  for  their  religion,  were 
made  to  confront  these  formidable  enemies.  I  dare  say  you  remember 
the  picture  we  saw  the  other  day,  of  a  slave  drawing  aside  a  curtain, 
and  signalling  to  a  man,  seemingly  lying  asleep,  to  arise  and  take  his 
place  in  the  terrible  arena." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  papa.  But  the  man  was  dead,  was  he  not?" 
said  Edward. 

"  Yes,  happily  so,"  said  his  father ;  "  doubtless  his  body  wTas  not 
allowed  to  escape  the  claws  of  the  animals,  but  his  soul  had  passed 
away  into  perfect  rest." 

"Where  were  these  grand  performances  held?"  inquired  Philip. 

"  In  a  very  large  building  in  Eome,  called  the  Coliseum,"  said 
Mr.  Beaumont,  "  which  covered  about  five  and  a  half  acres  of  ground. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  seats  for  eighty-seven  thousand  spectators, 
and  standing  room  for  twenty  thousand  more." 

"Surely  the  place  was  never  full!"  said  Edward. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  sports  attracted  vast  numbers  of  people 
from  all  grades  of  society,  so  that  the  immense  building  was  usually 
full  to  overflowing.  At  that  time,  as  you  know,  no  country  in  the 
world  was  equal    to  Borne    in    knowledge   and  civilisation;   the   greatest 
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poets,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science  were  of  Roman  origin,  and 
among  the  wealthy  aristocracy  refinement  of  taste  and  a  love  of  beauty 
were  quite  remarkable  characteristics ;  nevertheless,  the  combats  at  the 
Coliseum  possessed  attractions  few  could  resist.  Men  of  power,  genius, 
and  learning,  high-born,  wealthy  ladies,  both  young  and  old,  who  in 
their  homes  were  reared  in  luxury  and  surrounded  by  exquisite  works  of 
art  and  objects  of  beauty,  alike  thronged  to  take  their  seats  as  spectators 
in  the  vast  assembly.  Young  men,  anxious  to  gain  the  character  of 
heroes,  nerved  themselves  to  the  combat,  and  were  either  loved  or  despised, 
according  to  the  success  achieved." 

"I  begin  to  agree  with  you,  father,"  said  Philip,  "that  there  was 
something  more  revolting  than  pleasing  in  these  games  ;  how  glad  I 
am  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  England  !  " 

"  I  am  pleased  you  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont ;  "  jet  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  old  times  men  had  strange  ideas  about  many 
things.  Sights  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  can  have  no  possible  attraction 
for  us,  but  to  the  Romans  of  those  days  the  greater  the  amount  of 
human  blood  shed  the  grander  the  entertainment  was  considered.  And, 
sti-ange  to  say,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  generally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  beasts  rather  than  on  that  of  the  human  beings.  A 
huge  lion,  with  heavy  mane  and  flashing  eyes,  was  an  object  of  great 
admiration  as  it  bounded  into  the  arena  uttering  a  fierce  roar,  but  the 
poor  creatures  who  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  his  wrath  were 
regarded  almost  with  contempt ;  and  when  a  man  was  killed,  the  lion 
who  had  been  the  victor  was  so  loudly  applauded  there  was  no  possibility 
of  hearing  the  death  groans  of  his  victim." 

"All  kinds  of  animals  were  taught  to  fight,  were  they  not,  father?" 
said  Edward. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont ;  "  the  animals  kept  in  readiness  for  the 
sports  were  tigers,  lions,  bears,  elephants,  deer,  giraffes,  ostriches,  and 
others,  all  of  which  had  to  be  housed  and  fed.  The  home  provided  for 
these  creatures  was  a  large  menagerie,  built  close  to  the  Coliseum,  and 
the  duty  of  feeding  them  devolved  upon  the  gladiators,  who,  though 
supposed  to  have  the  animals  in  subjection,  were  constantly  in  danger 
of  being  torn  to  pieces.     From  the  cages  subterranean  passages  were  built 
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leading  directly  to  the  arena  where  the  sports  were  held,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  gladiators,  the  animals  were  led  along  these  passages  to  the 
scene  of  combat." 

"  I  expect  the  gladiators  were  paid  well  for  their  work,"  said  Philip  ; 
"  they  certainly  onght  to  have  been  for  risking  their  lives  as  they  did." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont;  "but  they  were  so  coarse  and 
savage  in  then*  nature,  that,  except  in  form,  they  were  more  like  the  animals 
they  cared  for  than  human  beings.  Originally  they  were  either  captives 
or  slaves ;  and  if  any  citizen  had  a  bondsman  who  disobeyed  his  orders  or 
incurred  his  displeasure,  he  had  him  sold  to  the  gladiators,  who  did 
with  him  what  they  pleased.  If  he  gave  promise  of  being  a  strong,  able 
champion,  he  was  carefully  trained  for  his  future  career  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  showed  signs  of  timidity,  or  was  weak  in  body,  he  was  speedily 
delivered  over  as  prey  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  hunger  of  the  beasts." 

"  A  great  expense  must  have  been  incurred,"  said  Philip,  "  in  keeping 
the  menagerie  siipplied  with  animals,  and  also  in  feeding  them." 

"  The  expense  was  prodigious,"  said  his  father ;  "  and  it  seems  very 
wrong  that  so  much  money  should  be  expended  for  gratifying  an 
idle  love  of  pleasure.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  is  said 
that  at  one  entertainment  three  thousand  five  hundred  beasts  were  killed ; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  Coliseum  five  thousand  human  lives  were 
sacrificed.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  an  emperor  who  won  great  victories 
over  the  Dacians,  eleven  thousand  men  were  killed  at  the  fete  given  in  his 
honour ;  and  sometimes  at  these  games  thirty  thousand  lives  were  lost  in 
the  course  of  a  single  month. 

"  "Well,"  said  Philip,  as  they  walked  towards  home,  "  it  is  very  strange 
that  when  those  old  Eomans  were  so  much  cleverer,  richer,  and  more 
refined  than  other  nations,  they  should  have  been  so  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous. It  is  all  very  well  to  gaze  at  wild  animals  for  a  time,  but  that 
they  should  be  employed  in  the  way  you  have  been  telling  us  is  very 
dreadful,  and  I  am  glad  those  cruel  times  are  gone  by." 


PERIL— HOW  WE  BROUGHT  THE   MAIL   TO   'CISCO. 


"  WILD    FROM    THEIR    NATIVE    WILDERNESS, 
WITH    PAINTED    LIMBS    AND    BATTLE    DRESS  ; 
WHILE    YELLS    THE    DEAD    MIGHT   WAKE    TO    HEAR 
SWELLED    ON    THE    PRAIRIE    FAR   AND    CLEAR." — Whilticr. 


INDIANS,  did  you  say  ?  All !  many  's  the  adventure  I  have  had 
with  them  in  the  old  dajrs ;  but  how  things  do  change  !  even 
Indians  are  not  now  as  they  were  before  the  iron  horse  rode  clean 
across  the  country,  and  carried  you,  in  nine  days,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  shore  !  " 

The  speaker  was  a  grey-bearded  man  of  sixty,  Lieutenant 
Taylor  by  name,  and  was  living  on  his  half-pay  at  Prince  Town, 
where  his  children  had  married  and  settled  ;  and  his  audience  consisted 
of  a  tribe  of  grand-children,  who  were  always  delighted  when  they  could 
get  the  old  man  to  talk  of  his  adventures. 

"  Tell  us  about  that  time  you  had  charge   of  the  mail,  grandpapa," 

said  Robin,  who  was  the  favourite,  and  sat  curled  up  on  the  old  man's  lap. 

"The  mail  to  'Cisco?     Ah!  those  were  the  times  to  stir  one's  blood! 

I've  told  you  the  tale  many  times,  my  boy:  but  let  me  get  the  pipe  agoing 

and  you  shall  have  it  once  more  if  you  wish  it." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued,  for  the  lighting  of  the  old  lieutenant's  pipe 
was  a  serious  business,  not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with.  Even  Hal,  the 
blue-eyed  ruffian,  remained  quiet  for  fully  three  minutes,  and  Phil  and 
Flo  and  May  sat  open-mouthed,  as  they  watched  in  silent  wonder  the 
mysterious  fire  being  kindled. 

At  last  the  feat  was  accomplished,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  puffs,  to 
get  a  fair  start,  as  he  said,  the  old  gentleman  began  : — 

"  I  was  wearing  no  epaulettes  at  the  time  I  am  going  to  speak  about. 
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but  I  was  a  full  corporal  in  the  American  army,  and  had  my  good- 
conduct  stripe  on  my  arm.  Our  company  had  been  told  off  to  take 
charge  of  the  mail  to  'Cisco,  and  we  were  all  eager  to  be  off.  Reports  had 
come  in  from  the  nearest  stations  that  the  Indians  were  out,  and  our 
captain  determined  to  accompany  the  stage  himself. 

"  The  driver  was  Lightning  Jim,  and  a  better  whip  was  not  to  be  found 
on  all  the  plains,  or  one  who  could  drive  a  team  of  six  with  such  nerve  and 
dexterity.  We  started  from  Denver  city  in  the  clear,  cold  grey  of  a 
September  morning,  singing  merrily  our  camp  ditties,  as  we  sat  on  the 
top  of  the  coach,  and  enjoying  our  pipes,  after  a  hearty,  though  rather 
early  breakfast. 

"  The  captain  and  a  friend  who  had  begged  permission  to  accompany 
the  trip  were  inside.  The  mail-bags  were  fastened  securely  on  behind. 
Lightning  Jim  was  on  the  box,  where  I  sat  beside  him,  and  for  many  and 
many  a  mile  we  bowled  along  at  a  rattling  pace,  as  though  there  were  no 
such  creatures  as  Indians  in  existence,  and  as  if  we  were  simply  out  for 
pleasure. 

"We  changed  horses  twice  during  the  day,  the  last  time  at  a  spot 
called  Desert  Point,  half  way  between  Denver  and  Utah,  the  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  latter  place  we  hoped  to  reach  before  resting,  if  we  were  lucky 
and  all  went  well.  The  journey  so  far  had  been  pleasant;  our  fellows, 
easily  forgetful  of  danger  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  were  in  a  rollicking 
humour,  and  a  fine  noise  we  all  made  before  we  mounted  and  set  out 
again  for  the  desert. 

"  One  of  our  men  was  particularly  wild,  and  amused  us  all  by  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  conduct.  He  shook  hands  with  everybody;  and  wound 
up  a  series  of  half-mad  capers  by  suddenly  snatching  a  pickaninny  (that's 
a  baby,  you  know)  from  the  back  of  an  Indian  girl  who  happened  to  be 
passing  just  as  we  were  ordered  to  mount. 

"  There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  but  a  few  cried  shame  when  they 
saw  how  frightened  the  poor  girl  looked  as  she  flew  after  the  baby-stealer, 
who,  running  full  plump  upon  the  captain,  was  glad  enough  to  drop 
his  prize,  which  the  mother  instantly  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  vengeance  fled  from  the  place.  The  captain  gave  Tim  Tooley 
— for    such  was    the    man's  name — a  sound    rating  for    his  imprudence, 
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but  nobody  thougbt  anything  more  about  it,  and  we  were  speedily  rolling 
along  at  as  great  a  pace  as  ever. 

"As  the  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close  we  approached  a  slight 
elevation,  round  which  we  had  been  skirting  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half, 
when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  dreaded  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians  burst  upon  our  ears,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell 
it,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  savages.  There  could  not  have 
been  less  than  a  hundred,  each  mounted,  bare-back  fashion,  on  the  half- 
tamed  steeds  they  know  how  to  ride  so  skilfully. 

"  A  flight  of  arrows  whizzed  about  our  ears  almost  as  soon  as  we  saw 
them,  but  thanks  to  the  speed  at  which  we  were  going — our  horses 
being  made  frantic  by  the  yells — no  one  was  hurt. 

"  I  looked  at  our  driver,  but  he  was  as  cool  as  if  he  had  been  caught 
in  a  snow-storm. 

"  The  captain  shouted  from  within,  '  Reserve  your  fire  till  you 
can  each  cover  your  man.'  We  did  so,  and  then,  as  the  howling  crowd 
came  on,  we  poured  a  volley  into  them  with  deadly  effect. 

"  Twenty  dropped  from  their  horses,  which  bounded  riderless  away. 

"  The  rest  rode  close  alongside,  and  again  the  shower  of  arrows  came, 
this  time  with  deadly  aim.  Poor  Tim  Tooley  was  pierced  by  three  of 
them  ;  others  were  more  or  less  wounded.  My  hat  was  carried  off  by 
one,  and  with  it  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  right  side  of  my  forehead, 
where  the  scar  remains  to  this  day. 

"Dazed  for  a  second,  I  was  soon  roused  by  a  loud  cry  from 
Lightning  Jim.  As  I  turned,  he  pointed  to  a  brave  who  had  ridden 
close  up  to  the  coach,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  straight  at  my 
face.  I  fired  my  revolver  almost  in  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  like  a  log 
from  his  horse. 

"  His  fall  was  the  signal  for  a  halt  on  the  part  of  our  assailants, 
whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  thinned  by  our  fire,  and  especially  by 
the  steady  cool  shots  fired  from  the  inside  by  our  gallant  captain. 

"  We  never  slackened  rein  till  we  saw  the  outskirts  of  Utah,  but 
were  glad  enough  to  rest  there  before  completing  our  journey.  The 
rest  of  the  route  was  plain  sailing,  and  we  arrived  at  'Cisco  in  due 
course. 
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"  Our  only  loss  was  poor  Tim  Tooley.  As  we  returned,  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  we  found  it  was  to  poor  Tim's  frolicsome  humour  we  owed 
the  attack.  The  girl  whose  child  he  had  pretended  to  run  off  with 
was  the  squaw  of  a  celeb  rated  chief,  whose  whole  tribe  had  chased  us, 
not  so  much  for  plunder  as  to  resent  the  insult.  I  got  my  promotion 
for  the  services  of  that  day." 

"  And  Lightning  Jim,  grandpa?"  cried  the  young  folks. 

"  Lightning  Jim  continued  to  drive  the  mail,  only  leaving  it  when, 
many  years  after,  he  settled  down  and  married." 
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LOYALTY— CHEVALIER    BAYARD. 


"  SANS    PEITK  ET    SANS    KEPROOHE." 


Iff  AS  the  brave  knight  of  whom  you  were  reading  an 
Englishman,  uncle  ?  I  hope  he  was  ;  I  should  be  sorry  for 
any  other  country  to  have  the  right  to  claim  him,"  said 
William,  looking  up  into  his  uncle's  face. 

"  Stop  !"  said  Harry,  bursting  into  the  room;  "  what  were 
you  saying  about  a  brave  knight  ?  If  Uncle  John  is  going  to  talk 
about  righting  and  chivalry  I  must  come  and  listen ;  so  please,  uncle, 
will  you  begin  again  at  the  very  beginning  ? " 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  beginning,  Harry,"  said  his  uncle,  "  so 
you  have  not  missed  anything ;  but  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  can  remember  about  this  Chevalier  Bayard,  to  whom  William  was 
referring  when  you  pounced  upon  us." 

"All  right,"  said  Harry;  "who  was  he?  and  what  did  he  do?  Go 
on,  uncle." 

"  Well,"  said  uncle  John,  leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair,  "  when 
that  cruel  king  Louis  XL  was  seated  on  the  French  throne  there  lived 
in  the  south  of  France,  at  a  place  called  Grenoble,  a  gentleman  who 
had  four  sons." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  say,  uncle,"  said  Harry,  "  that  the 
king  had  any  of  them  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage." 

"No,"  replied  his  uncle;  "I  believe  they  all  escaped  the  king's 
displeasure.  When  this  gentleman  felt  himself  getting  old,  and  knew 
that   before   long   he   must   leave   his    boys    to    battle  with   life    as    best 
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they  could,  lie  one  day  called  them  round  him,  saying  he  should  like 
to  know  what  they  intended  doing  when  he  was  no  longer  with 
them . 

"  The  eldest,  replying  first,  said  he  had  no  wish  to  leave  home ; 
he  cared  neither  for  travelling  nor  adventure,  and  even  after  his  father's 
death  should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  old  house,  and  lead  a  quiet, 
peaceable  life. 

"  The  two  next  in  age  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  their 
eldest  brother ;  hut  when  Pierre,  the  youngest,  spoke,  he  said  that,  bearing 
as  he  did  such  a  glorious  and  illustrious  name,  he  should  like  his  life 
to  be  brave,  pure,  and  blameless,  so  that  he  might  not  stain  its  honour, 
and  when  he  died  it  could  be  said  he  had  added  to  the  renown  already 
acquired  by  his  ancestors.  The  old  man  wept  for  joy,  and  promised  to 
help  him  in  carrying  out  his  noble  wishes. 

"  Pierre  from  that  day  began  to  be  distinguished  for  goodness  and 
bravery.  In  appearance  his  father  thought  him  very  much  like  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
knights  of  his  time,  and  when  he  made  the  further  discovery  that  his 
boy  promised  to  resemble  him  in  disposition  and  attainments  he  lost 
no  time  in  taking  counsel  with  his  friends  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

"Inviting  a  number  of  knights,  whose  ojjinion  he  highly  valued, 
to  a  banquet,  he  informed  them  of  the  interview  he  had  held  with  his 
sons,  at  the  same  time  asking  them  where  they  would  advise  him  to 
send  Pierre  that  he  might  be  suitably  trained  in  all  the  courtesies  of 
knighthood  and  chivalry. 

"  Suggestions  were  freely  offered  by  one  and  all ;  but  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  Pierre's  uncle,  who  was  present,  advised  the  father  to  send 
him  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  knew  to  be  both 
brave  and  accomplished ;  and  promised,  that  if  his  counsel  were  followed, 
he  would  himself  bear  all  the  necessary  expenses,  so  that  the  boy  might 
be  suitably  equipped  at  starting. 

"  Both  the  bishop's  advice  and  his  generous  offer  were  accepted,  and 
soon,  accompanied  by  Pierre,  he  set  out  for  the  duke's  palace. 

"  On  seeing  Pierre  the  duke  was  struck  with  the  boy's  beauty,  and 
inquired   of  the   bishop  his  name  ;    and  when  he   heard  his  history,  and 
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marked  his  noble  bearing,  lie  instantly  agreed  to  take  bim  into  bis  own 
service,  make  bim  a  member  of  bis  own  family,  and  bave  bim  taugbt  all 
tbe  accomplishments  be  bad  set  bis  beart  upon  acquiring." 

"  Wbat  did  he  learn  witb  tbe  duke,  uncle  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"He  learnt  to  manage  bis  horse  witb  skill,  to  wield  a  sword  and 
battle-axe,  and  to  figure  in  tournaments.  Tor  in  those  days  tournaments 
were  frequently  held,  when  the  knights  engaged  in  mimic  warfare  before 
their  respective  kings,  and  to  please  fair  ladies,  and  also  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  arms." 

"  Did  he  stay  long  at  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ?  "    inquired  William. 

"  Not  very  long,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  tbe  cruel  king  Louis  died,  and 
then  the  duke  introduced  Pierre  to  his  successor,  Charles  VIII.,  who  was 
as  good  and  kind  as  his  father  bad  been  the  reverse. 

"  When  the  young  knight  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  tbe  king, 
he  had  dressed  himself  with  great  care,  and  had  told  his  groom  to  make 
his  horse  look  its  very  best.  Tbe  monarch  was  charmed  with  tbe  stripling, 
and  especially  with  the  graceful  manner  in  which  he  rode  bis  steed, 
managing  it  with  as  much  skill  as  a  knight  twenty  years  older.  From  that 
day  Bayard  became  the  faithful  champion  of  his  king  and  country.  He 
went  with  Charles  into  Italy,  gaining  great  renown  there  as  a  warrior  at 
the  battle  of  Verona.  Afterwards,  when  Louis  XII.  had  succeeded  Charles, 
Bayard,  fighting  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
so  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  that  he  rode  into  the  midst  of  their 
ranks  unaware  that  he  was  alone  and  unsupported.  The  foe  perceiving 
him,  and  judging  him  to  be  a  Frenchman  from  the  white  cross  he  wore, 
cried  out,  '  Take  him  !  take  him  ! '  And  in  an  instant  he  was  surrounded 
and  disarmed. 

"  King  Ludovic,  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  was  told  that  the 
famous  knight  Bayard  had  been  taken  prisoner.  He  immediately  com- 
manded him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 

"  '  My  good  gentleman,'  said  he,  '  come  here  and  tell  us  what  brought 
you  to  this  strait.' 

"Bayard,  who  always  retained  his  self-possession,  courteously  replied, 
'  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  alone.  I  thought  my  companions  were  behind 
me ;   but  they  were  wiser  than  I,  being  more  accustomed  to  tbe  usages  of 
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warfare,  otherwise  they  would  have  heen  made  prisoners  like  myself.  la 
the  meantime,  though  disgraced,  I  thank  heaven  that  I  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  so  honourable  a  monarch  as  your  majesty.'  After  further 
conversation,  Ludovic  was  so  charmed  with  Ba}'ard's  bravery,  and  his 
fidelit}'  to  his  own  sovereign,  that  he  told  him  he  should  not  only  set 
him  free,  but  any  request  he  chose  to  make  should  be  granted  him. 

"  Bayard  knelt  on  one  knee  as  he  tbanked  Ludovic,  and  said,  '  Sir,  the 
greatest  favour  I  can  ask  of  you  is  to  restore  my  arms  and  my  horse,  and 
allow  me  a  guide  to  the  garrison,  twenty  miles  distant ;  and  believe  me,' 
he  added,  '  I  sball  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  if  I  can  do  so  in  honour  to 
my  king  and  to  my  country.' 

"  In  a  short  time  Bayard,  seated  on  his  own  horse,  presented  himself 
before  his  general,  wbo  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Thus  lived  this  brave  knight,"  continued  Uncle  John,  "  beloved  by 
his  friends  and  respected  and  admired  by  his  enemies.  He  never  refused 
help  when  it  was  really  needed,  and  would  never  for  a  moment  sanction 
acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 

"  He  was  killed  while  fighting  in  Italy.  The  French  army,  under 
Bonnivet,  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  part  of  his  forces  had  deserted,  so  a 
bridge  was  hastily  flung  across  the  Tesino,  and  the  French  commander, 
with  Bayard  and  his  best  knights,  undertook  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
rest  of  the  arni}r.  The  Imperialists,  led  on  by  the  traitor  Bourbon,  furi- 
ously attacked  them  ;  during  the  fight  the  gallant  chevalier  received  a 
gunshot  wound  in  the  loins.  Feeling  his  wound  mortal  he  caused  himself 
to  be  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  beneath  a  tree,  his  face  to  the  enemy, 
saying  that  he  would  not,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  in  his  last 
moments,  turn  his  back  to  the  enemy.  His  sword  was  fixed  in  the  guise 
of  a  cross  before  him.  The  Constable  Bourbon  came  to  him,  and  expressed 
his  compassion. 

"  'Weep  not  for  me,'  said  Bayard,  '  but  for  thyself;  I  die  in  performing 
my  duty;  thou  art  betraying  thine.'  He  then  sent  the  following 
message  to  his  king: — T  die  your  servant,  without  any  regret  but  my 
inability  to  render  your  majesty  further  service ! '  " 
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ROYALTY— THE    STORY   OF    SAINT    LOUIS. 


"  THAT    KING    STANDS    SUREST   WHO    BT  's    VIRTUE    RISES 
MORE    THAN   BY    BIRTH    OR   BLOOD  :     THAT   PRINCE   IS    RARE 
WHO    STRIVES    IN   YOUTH    TO    SAVE    HIS   AGE    FROM    CAKE." — Middleton. 


ERE  you  are ! "  said  Gertrude  Beaumont,  a  merry-looking 
school-girl,  to  her  friend  Lucy  Warrington ;  "  where  have  you 
been  so  long?" 

"  I  have  been  helping  Jennie  Brown  fasten  her  shoes  and 
satchel,  and  put  her  things  on,"  replied  Lucy,  who  was  a  little 
older  and  more  sedate-looking  than  her  friend ;  "  and  whenever  I  am  late 
you  may  always  know  that  I  am  trying  to  help  poor  lame  Jennie." 

"  I  forgot  Jennie,"  said  Gertrude,  "  or  I  might  have  guessed  what  you 
were  doing."     And  the  two  girls  trudged  off  home  arm-in-arm. 

"  And  now  for  an  account  of  yourself,  Gertie ;  how  have  you  got  on 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Rather  more  pleasantly  than  usual,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  smile ; 
"for  once  my  sums  came  all  right,  and  Miss  Grey  said  she  thought  I  was 
improving,  and  beginning  to  take  more  pains  with  my  lessons." 

"  That  is  good  news,  Gertie.     Why,  you  might  be  one  of  the  first  girls 
in  school  if  you  were  only  to  take  a  little  more  trouble." 

"Well,  I  must  try,"  sighed  Gertrude;  "for  it  is  so  provoking  always 
to  be  found  fault  with.     Now  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"  To-day  we  had  my  favourite  subject,  French  history,  and  this  morning 
were  reading  about  St.  Louis." 

"  He  was  one  of  the  kings,  I  suppose,"  said  Gertie  ;  "  there  appear  to 
have  been  a  great  many  French  kings  of  that  name." 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  nearly  all  had  some  surname  by  which  they  were  distin- 
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guished.  The  first  Louis  was  called  Debonnaire,  whicli  means  gentle  and 
peaceable ;  but  be  did  not  always  act  up  to  tbe  character,  for  he  com- 
manded the  eyes  of  his  own  nephew  to  be  put  out.  Then  there  was  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  so  called  because  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech." 

"  How  very  awkward  for  a  king  not  to  be  able  to  talk  properly !"  said 
Gertie. 

'■'  Yes,  it  must  have  been  decidedly  unpleasant ;  but  he  only  reigned  a 
short  time.  Another  Louis — Louis  V. — -was  even  worse  than  the  Stam- 
merer; he  was  called  the  Indolent,  being  infirm  both  in  body  and  mind." 

"Oh,  then,"  exclaimed  Gertie,  quickly,  "he  was  not  to  blame;  it 
was  a  misfortune  he  could  not  help.  But  tell  me  something  about  St. 
Louis ;  I  suppose  he  was  a  very  good  and  pious  king." 

"  Yes ;  he  was  both  good  and  pious.  I  felt  quite  to  love  him  while  we 
were  reading  his  story.  Still,  I  believe  the  people  were  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castille,  for  having  such  an  able  king. 
She  spared  no  pains  in  teaching  her  son  to  be  both  wise  and  good.  When 
he  was  quite  a  baby,  no  older  than  our  dear  little  Rachel,  he  used  to  sit 
on  his  mother's  lap  and  play  with  some  large  dogs  that  belonged  to  the 
king  his  father ;  even  then  every  one  loved  him,  he  was  so  good-natured 
and  intelligent.  Then,  as  he  grew  up  into  bo}diood,  his  kind  mother, 
instead  of  seeking  nothing  but  her  own  amusement,  as  many  of  the  French 
princesses  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  spent  most  of  her  time  with  her 
little  boy,  superintending  his  education." 

"  But  his  father  taught  him  as  well,  did  he  not  ?"  said  Gertie. 

"  When  little  Louis  was  twelve  years  old  his  father  died,"  said  Lucy  ; 
"  and,  as  he  was  too  young  to  rule,  his  mother  became  queen-regent  for 
two  years." 

"  Then,  was  he  only  fourteen  when  crowned?"  asked  Gertie  ;  "he  would 
be  about  the  age  of  our  little  English  king,  Edward  VI." 

"  He  was  quite  a  boy,"  s-aid  Lucy,  "  and  had  a  sweet,  gentle  face,  his 
hair,  bght  and  silky,  fell  in  pretty  curls  on  his  shoulders,  and,  although 
generally  dressed  quite  simply,  his  manners  were  so  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly that  every  one  loved  him." 

"  I  suppose  the  good  Queen  Blanche  gave  up  governing  when  the  little 
Louis  became  king,"  remarked  Gertie. 
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"In  name  she  did,"  replied  her  friend ;  "though  what  I  admire  in 
Louis  so  much  is  the  love  and  gratitude  he  always  showed  to  his  mother. 
He  was  often  seen  walking  in  the  grounds  near  his  castle  accompanied  by 
the  queen,  and  at  these  times  Blanche  used  to  tell  him  how  she  thought 
he  could  act  most  wisely  in  his  high  position  as  king." 
"But  was  he  very  kind  to  his  people?"  asked  Gertie. 
"  Yes,  indeed  he  was,"  said  Lucy.  "  Near  his  castle  was  a  large  oak- 
tree,  beneath  which  he  was  very  fond  of  sitting,  now  with  his  mother,  and 
now  alone.  Here  he  invited  his  poorer  subjects,  needing  help,  to  come  and 
talk  to  him,  and  he  not  only  gave  them  money,  but  entered  into  their 
affairs  and  advised  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  friends. 

"  One  day,  while  still  young,  he  was  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  when  it  occurred  to  him  what  a  good  idea  it  would  be  to  have 
a  home  built  where  some  of  the  poor,  blind,  half-naked  people  he  saw 
wandering  about  might  find  refuge. 

"  So  he  had  a  hospital  built,  where  any  poor  person  who  was  ill 
might  be  nursed  and  cared  for.  I  should  like  to  see  that  building.  It 
is  still  standing,  although  nearly  six  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
it  was  built.     It  is  called  the  '  Hospice  de  Quinze  Vingts.' " 

"  Yes,  when  we  go  to  Paris,  Lucy,  we  will  find  it  out ;  but  tell 
me  a  little  more  about  Saint  Louis.  I  suppose  some  time  in  his  life  he 
fought,  as  nearly  all  kings  did  then  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Lucy;  "he  was  no  coward.  He  did  not  care 
to  fight  just  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  as  many  a  former  king  had  done ; 
yet  when  he  did  go  to  war  he  never  exposed  his  soldiers  to  dangers  he 
himself  did  not  dare  encounter. 

"  Once,  our  English  king,  Henry  III.,  took  his  troops  over  to  France 
to  help  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  make  war  against  him.  The  count 
thought  as  Louis  was  so  young  he  would  soon  be  conquered.  But  the 
king  and  his  men  fought  too  bravely  for  that ;  they  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  Henry  came  back  to  England  in  a  very  bad  temper,  while 
the   ambitious   count  was   obliged  to  acknowledge  Louis    as  his    rightful 

"  Then  where  was  his  kind  mother  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  She  loved  him  as  much  as  ever,  but  her  devotion  was  now  shared 
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by  his  wife,  Margaret   of  Provence  ;   together  they  nursed  him  through 
a  severe  illness,  praying  daily  that  he  might  be  restored  to  health." 
"  Did  he  get  well  ?  "  asked  Gertrude. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  some  years  after,  when  in  Africa,  where 
he  had  gone  on  a  crusade,  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  dreadful  disease 
that  had  broken  out  in  his  camp,  carrying  off  a  number  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  he  died  out  there  in  a  foreign  land." 

"  What  a  terrible  grief  it  must  have  been  to  his  wife  and  mother !  " 
said  Gertrude. 

"  Happily  his  mother  died  some  years  before.  On  returning  to 
France  from  the  East,  where  he  had  been  fighting,  he  was  told  that 
his  dear  mother  had  only  a  short  time  before  breathed  her  last. 

"  At  the  time  his  grief  was  very  great ;  but  when  he  himself  lay 
dying  he  felt  thankful  that  his  mother  had  been  spared  the  agony  of 
parting." 

"  How  well  you  remember  all  you  have  been  reading,"  said  Gertrude. 
"  Here  we  are  at  home,  and  the  walk  seems  to  have  been  quite  short, 
I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  your  story  of  Saint  Louis.  When 
I  begin  French  history  Blanche  and  her  little  boy  will  seem  like  old 
friends  to  me,  I  shall  be  quite  pleased  to  meet  with  them  again." 

The  friends  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  each  other,  promising 
to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  accustomed  time  for  setting  out  on  their 
journey  to  school,  and  hoping  that  as  they  returned  home  the  following 
afternoon  they  might  have  as  interesting  a  subject  to  talk  about  as  the  life 
of  St.  Louis. 
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HEROISM— GENERAL   WOLFE. 


'the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." — Gray. 


0»-~.<L_O-3--.g) 

GENERAL  JAMES  WOLFE,  like   our  great  naval  hero  Nelson, 
*  was  of  a  weakly  and  sickly  constitution;  his  personal  appearance 


and  bodily  infirmities  rather  obscured  than  revealed  his  brilliant 
S     qualities  ;  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  a  severe  sufferer 

from  one  painful  disease,  while  the  seeds  of  other  fatal  maladies 
were  deep  laid  in  his  constitution.  All  who  knew  him  esteemed  and 
respected  him  for  the  uprightness  and  humanity  of  his  character,  but 
his  first  address  was  far  from  engaging,  and  usually  prejudiced  strangers 
against  him.  He  himself  always  said  that  he  was  seen  to  disadvantage 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  that  it  needed  some  extra- 
ordinary event  to  briug  bis  real  qualities  into  play.  While  he  had 
closely  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  his  profession,  he  combined 
with  his  knowledge  activity,  enterprise,  readiness,  and  a  courage 
equal  to  any  danger,  and  which  shrunk  from  no  responsibility.  His 
affection  for  his  parents  was  great,  as  his  letters  to  his  mother  amply 
prove,  while  his  heart  ever  turned  to  the  delights  of  domestic  peace. 
But  neither  ill-health  nor  the  inviting  charms  of  home  life  could  triumph 
over  his  aspiring  soul.  In  short,  his  character  was  one  of  those  charming 
unions  of  gentleness  and  boldness,  of  ambition  and  affection,  which  the 
perfect  hero  realises. 

The  Premier,  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  possessed, 
among  his  other  brilliant  qualities,  that  insight  into  character  which 
enabled  him  to  place  the  right  men  at  the  head  of  the  various  expeditions 
he  planned;  when,  therefore,  it  was  determined  that  a  final  effort  should 
be  made  for  the  subjugation  of  Canada,   Wolfe,   though   only  thirty-two 
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years  of  age,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
operate  against  Quebec.  Yet,  if  a  story  current  at  the  time  be  true,  tbere 
was,  in  this  instance,  one  moment  when  Pitt  regretted  his  choice. 

On  the  evening  before  his  embarkation  Pitt  invited  Wolfe  to  meet 
himself  and  Lord  Temple  at  dinner.  As  the  evening  advanced  the  future 
hero  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade  and  bravado,  flourishing  his 
sword  about  the  room,  and  boasting  what  it  should  accomplish.  The  two 
statesmen  were  aghast,  and  when  he  had  left,  Pitt,  lifting  up  his  eyes  and 
arms,  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heaven  !  that  I  should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of 
the  country  and  the  administration  to  such  hands  !  " 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1759,  Wolfe  and  his  army  landed  on  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  marching  to  its  westernmost  point,  had  a  full  view  of  the 
harbour  and   city  of   Quebec. 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  built  upon  and  beneath  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
terminating  in  a  promontory  where  the  river  St.  Charles  flows  from  the 
left  bank  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  beyond  the  city  are  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  ;  in  front  of  the  harbour  a  number  of  sandbanks,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  a  hostile  fleet  to  attack  the  city. 

The  antagonist  with  whom  Wolfe  was  about  to  measure  his  strength, 
the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  was  an  able  and  wary  general,  who  had  for 
years  held  the  supreme  command  in  Canada,  and  whose  genius  at  one 
time  seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  British  power  in  North 
America.  This  skilful  Frenchman  had  determined  to  trust  to  the  strength 
of  the  country  rather  than  coop  his  army  up  in  the  city ;  he  therefore 
drew  his  forces  up  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  accessible  side  of 
Quebec.  Steep  as  the  ground  was,  he  still  further  secured  his  position  by 
throwing  up  entrenchments  at  every  open  spot. 

Wolfe's  great  object  was  to  entice  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position ; 
with  this  idea  the  St.  Lawrence  was  blockaded  both  above  and  below  the 
city,  feint  attacks  were  made,  and  various  stratagems  resorted  to ;  but  all 
was  of  no  avail :  the  French  general  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  his 
advantageous  post,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  attack  him  in  his  en- 
trenchments. The  attempt  was  made,  but  signally  failed,  and  the  British 
troops  became  downcast  and  dispirited,  while  Wolfe  himself  fell  violently 
ill  of  a  fever. 
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While  the  prospects  of  the  British  army  were  in  this  gloomy  con- 
dition, Wolfe  conceived  the  daring  thought  of  landing  his  troops  beneath 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  quarter  where 
he  deemed  himself  impregnable.  The  idea  once  conceived  was  ably  and 
boldly  pursued.     The  whole  nature  of  the  man  became  transformed. 

Having  commanded  the  fleet  to  make  two  demonstrations  against 
the  enemy  higher  up  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of  distracting  his 
attention,  Wolfe  collected  as  many  boats  as  he  could  without  raising 
suspicion,  and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September 
ordered  his  troops  to  embark.  Favoured  by  a  dark  night  and  a  flowing 
tide  the  boats  swiftly  and  silently  floated  on,  unobserved  by  the  enemy's 
sentinels,  says  one  authority,  while  another  asserts  that  the  first  boat 
was  challenged,  but  a  Highland  officer,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
replying  "  La  France"  it  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  point  steered  for  was  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  which  has  ever  since 
borne  the  name  of  "  Wolfe's  Cove."  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  must 
have  beat  high  as  nearer  and  nearer  they  approached  their  destination, 
while  above  them  towered  the  stupendous  Heights  of  Abraham,  with 
their  outlines  seen  against  the  midnight  sky.  Wolfe  himself,  it  is  said, 
in  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life,  repeated  to  the  officers  in  his  boat, 
in  a  low  voice,  Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard ;"  and, 
when  he  finished,  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec." 

Wolfe  was  among  the  first  to  leap  on  shore.  There  was  but  one 
path  leading  upwards  to  the  brow  of  the  precipitous  cliff — where  a 
French  captain  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  posted — and  so 
narrow  that  it  not  only  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  darkness,  but 
in  some  places  would  not  allow  of  two  going  abreast.  Men  and  officers 
were  obliged  to  climb  up  as  best  they  could,  for  the  most  part  pulling 
themselves  up  by  the  bushes,  brambles,  and  points  of  rock.  Hearing 
the  noise  from  below,  the  French  sentry  fired  down  at  random ;  but 
nothing  could  quench  the  ardour  of  the  British.  The  summit  was  safely 
reached,  and  the  men  formed  in  line.  By  daylight  the  whole  army 
stood  in  battle  array  on  the  heights. 

"  I   see   them,"  said  Montcalm,   when   first  informed  of   the  presence 
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of  the  British ;  "  where  they  ought  not  to  be ;  but  if  we  must  fight  I 
shall   crush  them." 

"Wolfe  had  only  one  gun — which  bad  been  dragged  up  the  path  by 
sheer  force — and  no  cavalry.  His  left  wing  was  drawn  out  so  as  to 
show  two  faces  to  the  enemy.  On  the  right  were  the  Louisberg  Grena- 
diers, extending  towards  tbe  St.  Lawrence ;  in  the  front  of  his  right, 
where  tbe  danger  was  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  the  General  placed 
himself.  The  dispositions  of  Montcalm  were  equally  judicious.  The 
thickets  and  copses  were  filled  with  his  best  marksmen,  who  kept  up  a 
galling  though  irregular  fire  upon  the  English,  whose  advanced  picquets 
they  succeeded  in  driving  in. 

Seeing  tbe  confusion,  Wolfe  hastened  along  the  line,  encouraging 
the  men  to  stand  firm,  and  above  all  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy 
were  within  forty  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  Inspired  by  his 
presence,  they  stood  immovable,  while  the  French  advanced  firing  as 
they  came.  A  ball  struck  Wolfe  in  the  wrist,  but  tying  a  kerchief 
round  it  he  continued  at  his  post. 

The  effect  of  the  English  fire  was  great ;  numbers  of  the  enemy  had 
fallen,  the  rest  wavered.  Seeing  this,  Wolfe  darted  forward,  and  cheered 
on  the  grenadiers  to  charge.  As  he  did  so  a  second  ball  struck  him 
in  the  groin.  Heedless  of  the  pain,  he  continued  to  give  his  orders  as 
calmly  as  before,  but  a  third  shot  striking  him  in  the  breast,  he  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  wounded  hero  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  laid  gently  down. 
Till  his  eyesight  began  to  fail  he  from  time  to  time  raised  his  head  to 
gaze  on  the  field  of  battle.  For  a  little  time  he  lay  motionless,  breathing 
heavily.     Suddenly  an  officer  standing  by  exclaimed,  "  See  how  they  run  ! " 

"Who  run?"  cried  the  dying  hero,  trying  to  raise  himself  upon 
his  elbow. 

"The  enemy;  they  give  way  in  all  directions!" 

"  Then  God  be  praised  !"  said  Wolfe,  "  I  shall  die  happy !"  and  falling 
back,  expired. 

Montcalm,  Wolfe's  not  unworthy  antagonist,  received  his  death  wound 
on  the  same  field  ;  and  when  told  that  his  end  was  near,  exclaimed,  f'  So 
much  the  better ;   I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec  !" 


ARMINIUS    VAMBfiRY    ON    HIS    TRAVELS. 


PERSEVERANCE— ARMINIUS    VAMBERY. 


'THE    WISE    AND    ACTIVE    CONQUER    DIFFICULTIES 
BY    DA1UNQ   TO    ATTEMPT    THEM." — BoWe. 


50T  many  years  ago,  in  Hungary,  a  lame  little  boy  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age  migbt  have  been  seen  daily  trudging 
to  and  from  scbool,  assisted  by  a  crutcb,  wbicb  be  used  under 
bis  left  arm. 

The  child's  father  bavins'  died  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  him,  he  had  been  dependent  upon  the  care  of  a  widowed 
mother  for  his  rearing  and  education. 

Although  after  a  few  years  the  mother  married  again,  she  was  always 
poor,  and  at  times  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  even  sufficient 
food  for  herself  and  children.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  when 
her  lame  boy,  Arminius,  attained  bis  twelfth  year,  she  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  him  from  school,  that  he  might  be  able  to  earn  something 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  She  knew  be  had  made  great 
progress  at  school,  having  far  excelled  all  the  other  boys,  and,  with  a 
mother's  pride,  could  scarcely  help  coveting  the  riches  of  the  wealthy, 
in  order  that  her  son  might  become  either  a  physician  or  lawyer,  for 
these  two  professions  were  considered  by  her  countrymen  the  most 
honourable.  But  poverty  made  it  unwise  to  aim  at  what  appeared  an 
impossibility,  she  therefore  apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor.  Thus,  for  some 
time  his  fingers  were  actively  employed  in  the  not  very  dignified  occu- 
pation of  making  articles  of  clothing. 

As  be  sat  in  the  workshop  plying  his  needle  his  brain  was  busily 
at  work.  The  little  knowledge  he  had  gained  at  school  only  increased 
his  appetite  for  more,  and  feeling  his  present  employment  distasteful, 
he  determined  to  throw  it  up. 
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Before  long  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  an  innkeeper, 
and  though  the  position  was  very  little  better  than  the  one  he  had 
left,  it  afforded  greater  facilities  for  study. 

The  pupil,  being  two  years  older  than  his  tutor,  did  not  readily 
submit  to  his  influence,  showing  at  times  both  a  disagreeable  and  over- 
bearing spirit.  Besides  this  unpleasantness,  Arminius  on  Saturday 
evenings  was  expected  to  clean  the  boots  of  the  family,  and  occasionally 
even  to  supply  the  customers  with  wine  and  spirits. 

All  this,  though  very  distasteful,  was  borne  with  great  patience : 
his  beloved  books  brightened  even  the  darkest  hours,  and  gave  him 
courage  to  bear  with  fortitude  evils  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
another  and  a  weaker  nature.  But  when  the  time  agreed  upon  with 
the  innkeeper  had  expired,  Arminius  was  not  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to 
his  unruly  pupil,  and  shift  his  quarters.  Having  saved  a  little  money, 
he  resolved  to  further  prosecute  his  studies,  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
after  gaining  the  consent  of  his  mother,  he  left  the  scenes  of  his  early 
days,  the  island  of  Schiitt,  and  gained  admittance  to  a  school  at 
St.  Georgen,  near  Presburg,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Hungary. 

His  life  here  was  quite  different  to  that  of  schoolboys  in  England. 
He  was  simply  a  poor  student,  alone  and  friendless.  No  kind  mother 
was  near  to  surround  him  with  all  those  little  comforts  which  help  to 
make  life  so  pleasant,  and  which  only  a  woman's  love  can  devise.  He 
had  to  live  as  best  he  could  while  engaged  in  his  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. The  little  money  he  had  contrived  to  save  was  all  expended 
in  purchasing  books  necessary  for  his  studies,  and  for  food  he  found  it 
necessary  to  trust  to  the  charity  and  compassion  of  the  kind-hearted. 

With  the  happy  power  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
with  a  hopeful  disposition,  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  quality 
that  proved  in  his  present  need  of  as  much  value  as  gold,  and  that  was 
his  ability  to  make  friends.  He  had  such  a  happy  genial  manner,  that 
wherever  he  went  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  admirers.  In  return 
for  his  pleasant  ways  and  kindly  face  he  was  assisted  in  many  ways, 
not  only  by  those  whom  he  had  made  friends,  but  by  absolute  strangers. 

With  all   his    love   for   study,  he  was   equally  as   fond  of  travelling, 
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and  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  wandering  from  town  to  town,  observing 
men  and  things  with  a  keen  eye.  This  had  to  be  accomplished  on 
foot,  although,  when  sometimes  wearied  and  fatigued,  a  seat  would  be 
offered  him  by  the  driver  of  some  vehicle  to  whom  he  had  offered  a 
good-natured  remark  as  he  passed  by.  His  knowledge  also  was  a  passport 
to  him.  His  memory  was  so  good,  and  he  had  learned  so  rapidly,  that 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  master  of  several  languages ; 
consequently,  as  he  visited  one  place  after  another,  there  were  few 
people  with  whom  he  could  not  converse. 

After  studying  at  St.  Georgen,  and  afterwards  at  Presburg,  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  he  might  not  some  day  go  and  see  for  himself  that 
wonderful  eastern  land  of  which  he  had  read.  It  seemed  to  him  it 
would  be  the  height  of  bliss  to  visit  Asia;  in  his  imagination  the 
far-off  East  was  simply  an  enchanted  fairyland.  When,  therefore,  a 
rich  baron,  called  Joseph  Eotvos,  a  clever  literary  man,  offered  to  defray 
the  young  student's  expenses  to  Constantinojne,  Arminius  was  highly 
delighted.  He  was  soon  on  board  the  steamer,  floating  down  the  mighty 
Danube,  filled  with  the  one  idea  of  seeing  the  new  strange  land. 

He  had  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  clothes  were  the 
cast-off  garments  of  his  kind  benefactor,  nevertheless  there  was  no  hap- 
pier passenger  on  board  than  the  young  Arminius  Vambery. 

As  he  left  his  native  land,  and  approached  the  borders  of  Turkey, 
he  was  chai-med  with  the  new  pictures  that  opened  to  his  view.  Nothing 
escaped  his  observation  ;  every  passing  object  was  for  him  full  of  interest 
and  suggestion.  The  Mohammedans,  by  whom  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded, gave  him  much  valuable  information  about  their  religion 
and  their  mode  of  living. 

Once  during  the  voyage  a  storm  broke  out  at  midnight.  Arminius 
had  longed  to  see  a  storm  at  sea,  and  when  roused  by  the  rain  and 
thunder,  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  start  from  his  berth  and  run  on 
deck.  The  Mohammedans  were  running  wildly  about,  calling  upon 
Allah  to  save  them,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  disorder  and 
confusion  ;  but  Arminius  was  rooted  to  the  spot  in  admiration,  heedless 
of  wind,  rain,  or  thunder. 

On   reaching  Constantinople  our  young  friend's   money  had   come  to 
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an  end,  and  on  landing  he  Lad  nothing  wherewith  to  huy  food,  or  to 
obtain  a  night's  lodging. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  disheartened  by  his  condition,  he  calmly 
paced  the  streets,  trying  to  decipher  the  various  signboards.  While 
thus  engaged  he  was  accosted  in  Italian  by  a  stranger.  Where  had 
he  come  from,  and  where  was  he  {joing  ? 

Perceiving  the  questioner  to  be  a  fellow-countryman,  Arminius 
answered  him  in  their  native  tongue.  Very  pleased  the  travellers  were 
to  meet  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  stranger,  M.  Piispoki,  invited  Varnbery 
to  share  his  lodging,  which,  though  very  humble,  was  acceptable  to  the 
homeless  wanderer. 

After  each  relating  to  the  other  his  experience,  they  retired  to  rest 
for  the  night  on  a  ragged  couch,  the  hospitable  stranger's  only  bed. 

Vambery  could  not  sleep;  his  thoughts  were  truly  both  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  when  suddenly  he  distinctly  heard  his  boots  being 
conve}red  to  some  other  part  of  the  room.  Fearing  foul  play  was  going 
on,  he  tried  to  awake  bis  companion,  who  when  sufficiently  roused  to 
comprehend  his  guest's  alarm,  muttered,  "  It  is  but  the  rats  that  play 
around  our  boots."  Hoping  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  his  other 
articles   of  dress,  and  unable  longer  to  keep  awake,  Vaiubery  fell  asleep. 

From  Turkey  Vambery  journeyed  into  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Khiva,  providing  himself  with  money  by  engaging  to  teach  languages 
to  rich  men,  and  when  unable  to  secure  these,  teaching  the  poor. 

Thus  this  brave  man  laboured,  willingly  denying  himself  all  personal 
gratifications  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  he  sought.  In 
time  his  labours  were  appreciated  by  influential  men  in  his  own  country, 
each  of  whom  would  willingly  have  secured  his  services.  As  much 
money  as  he  needed  was  given  to  him,  and  every  other  facility  afforded 
that  would  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  make  his  investigations. 

On  his  return  he  published  a  book  of  travels,  which  is  now  circulated 
in  many  languages ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  about  Asia, 
with  regard  to  its  inhabitants,  religion,  customs,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country,  can  obtain  their  information  from  no  more  interesting  and 
trustworthy  source  than  from  the  works  of  Arminius  Vambery. 


LUTHER    BEFORE    THE    DIET    AT    WORMS. 


GREATNESS— LUTHER    BEFORE    THE    DIET    AT 

WORMS. 


"UP    TO    HIS    CAEE    MYSELF    I    YIELD, 
HE    IS    MY   TOWEli,    MY    ROCK,     MY    SHIELD." Luther. 


HEN  Pope  Leo  X.  found  all  his  efforts  unavailing  in  either 
securing  the  person  or  stilling  the  tongue  of  the  audacious 
monk  who  had  dared  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy, 
questioned  his  own  authority,  defied  his  power,  and  even 
publicly  burned  his  bull,  he  demanded  of  the  young  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  the  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther.  But  the  Elector, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  urged  Charles  not  to  condemn  the  Reformer  unheard, 
but  to  have  his  cause  tried  by  the  canons  of  the  Germanic  Church  and 
the  laws  of  the  Empire.  Luther  was  accordingly  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Imperial  Diet,  about  to  be  held  at  "Worms.  Early  in  April 
of  the  year  1521  he  set  out  from  Witternberg  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  friends,  and  provided  with  safe-conducts  from  the  Emperor  and 
several  princes,  ensuring  him  against  violence  and  treachery.  His 
admirers  were  very  loth  to  see  him  depart,  and  plied  him  with  reasons 
and  arguments  to  induce  him  not  to  go,  urging  that  no  faith  could  be 
placed  in  his  safe-conducts,  as  his  enemies  held  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
perfectly  honourable  to  break  the  most  sacred  promises  made  to  one 
beneath  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  citing  as  an  example  the  instance  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismiuid,  who  had  violated  his  plighted  word,  given  to 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who,  relying  upon  it,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  stake.  But  neither  entreaties  nor  tears  could  prevail 
upon  Luther  to  forego  the  journey. 
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When  within  two  miles  of  Erfurt  he  was  met  hy  Dr.  Jonas  and  nearly 
forty  horsemen,  who  had  ridden  out  for  that  purpose.  At  the  gates  of  his 
old  convent  he  was  received  by  the  prior.  During  his  brief  stay  here  an 
affecting  little  incident  is  mentioned,  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday,  April  6th,  that  he  arrived  ;  the  twilight  was  already  deepening 
into  night,  but,  noticing  a  small  wooden  cross  erected  over  a  newly- 
made  grave,  he  inquired  who  slept  beneath,  and  found  it  was  a  brother 
monk  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  when  he  himself  dwelt  in  the 
convent,  and  who  had  died  a  quiet,  peaceful  death.  Turning  to  Dr. 
Jonns,    and    pointing   to   the   grave,    he    said,    "  See  ;    he    reposes    there, 

while  I ;  "  and,  breaking  off  abruptly,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 

heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  rest  of  the  dead  brother  and  his  own 
stormy  career  must  have  vividly  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  In  the 
hush  and  silence  of  the  night  he  sat  for  more  than  an  hour  alone  upon 
the  grave  meditating.  Who  can  say  what  thoughts  thronged  through 
his  mind  during  that  time  ?  Perhaps  he  envied  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  dead  as  he  remembered  the  years  of  agitation  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  with  prophetic  eye  saw  the  long  years  of  turmoil  which 
were  yet  to  come,  when,  as  now,  he  would  be  surrounded  by  the  angry, 
seething  passions  he  himself  had  excited. 

At  Eisenach,  where  he  had  studied  when  a  boy  for  four  years  in 
the  free  school,  when  he  came  to  the  cottage  of  the  kind  Ursula 
Cotta,  who  had  given  him  food  and  shelter,  Luther  paused  for  a  while, 
and  looked  up  at  the  window  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Here,  too,  he 
was  seized  with  such  violent  pains  in  the  body  that  his  friends  were 
afraid  he  would  be  unable  to  proceed. 

As  the  procession  was  journeying  on,  the  intelligence  reached  Luther 
that  at  Worms  his  safe-conducts  had  been  violated  by  the  authorities 
condemning  and  burning  his  writings.  Even  the  herald,  Avho  had  been 
sent  to  summon  him  to  the  Diet,  now  inquired  whether  he  intended 
to  proceed.  Though  trembling  with  physical  pain,  he  boldly  replied — • 
"  I  will  repair  thither  though  I  should  find  there  as  many  devils  as 
there  are  tiles  on  the  house-tops." 

At  Oppenheim  Luther  and  his  friends  stayed  to  pi'ocure  a  little 
rest,  of  which  the  Reformer  himself  stood  in  great  need,  for  he  was  still 
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suffering  from  severe  pain.  Here  again  his  friends  urged  him  to  flee, 
and  not  to  enter  Worms,  saying  how  favourable  the  time  was  as  the 
herald  had  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  "Flee!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh 
no  !  I  will  go  on  ;  I  will  enter  the  town  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 
One  friend,  Bucer,  even  came  from  Worms  itself  to  warn  him  not  to 
enter,  or  he  would  be  burned,  advising  him  to  stay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, saying,  such  was  even  the  advice  of  the  Emperor's  confessor. 
But  thinking  this  was  a  trick  of  the  enemy  to  make  him  forfeit  his  safe- 
conducts  he  would  not  consent. 

On  arriving  at  Ptifflingheim  Luther  saw  a  peasant  planting  elms  by 
the  wayside,  and  dismounting  from  his  chariot,  said  to  him,  "  Give  me 
one  of  them,  and  I  will  place  it  in  the  earth ;  Grod  grant  my  doctrine 
may  flourish  as  the  branches  of  this  tree  will  doubtless  flourish."  This 
tree  became  known  as  the  Reformer  s  Elm,  and  beneath  its  branches 
were  laid  the  bodies  of  many  zealous  Lutherans,  who,  when  dying, 
directed  they  should  be  buried  there.  It  flourished  till  1811,  when  it 
was  struck  with  lightning,  and  its  owner  cut  it  down. 

When  the  first  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  towers  and  houses  of 
Worms,  Luther  rose  up  in  his  chariot,  and  in  his  clear,  strong,  musical 
voice  sung  his  battle  hymn,  the  words  and  tune  of  which  he  had  com- 
posed two  days  before  at  Oppenheim,  and  which  has  been  truly  called 
the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation,  commencing 

"  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon; 
He'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o'ertaken." 

He  entered  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April,  riding  in  his  chariot,  preceded 
by  the  herald  in  full  dress,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  friends  on 
horseback,  while  thousands  of  the  citizens  thronged  about  him  to 
accompany  him  to  his  lodgings.  It  was  more  like  the  triumphal  entry 
of  a  conqueror  than  that  of  a  poor  monk  about  to  be  tried  before  an 
august  assembly,  and  who  was  not  even  sure  that  his  life  was  safe. 
Many  counts  and  nobles  visited  him  in  his  lodgings,  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose   than  to  gaze  silently  at  him.     The  j'oung  Landgrave  of 
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Hesse  said  to  him,  "  Dear  Doctor,  if  you  are  in  the  right,  as  I  think  you 
are,  God  will  aid  you." 

Early  the  following  morning  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Diet.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  sent  forth  an  earnest,  passionate  appeal 
for  help,  then  he  walked  calmly  to  the  town-hall  where  the  members  of 
the  Diet  were  assembled.  What  a  scene  it  must  have  been  !  There 
sat  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  surrounded  by  Electors,  Landgraves, 
Margraves,  Dukes,  Counts,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  six,  all  clad  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  office,  in  coats 
of  mail,  and  decorated  with  various  orders  and  insignia.  And  there, 
before  the  brilliant  assembly,  whose  eyes  were  all  fixed  upon  him,  stood 
undaunted  the  intrepid  monk,  simply  clad  in  his  doctor's  gown,  but  with 
a  face  and  body,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  so  thin  and  wasted  from 
cares  and  study,  that  one  could  count  all  the  bones  in  his  body.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  by  Dr.  Eck  asking  him  whether  he  admitted 
the  books  published  in  his  name  to  be  his.  "Yes;  the  books  are  mine," 
was  the  reply.  Then  came  the  question,  "  Will  you  retract  the  doctrines 
therein?"  To  this  he  replied  by  asking  for  more  time,  that  he  might 
gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  was  granted  till  the 
following  morning. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day  the  Imperial 
chamberlain,  with  the  herald,  came  to  conduct  him  the  second  time 
before  the  Diet.  As  he  proceeded  along,  many  noblemen  spoke  to  him 
words  of  encouragement,  saying,  "  Be  bold,  and  fear  not  those  who  can  kill 
the  body,  but  are  powerless  against  the  soul,"  while  the  famous  captain, 
George  Freundesburg,  put  his  hand  on  Luther's  shoulder,  and  said, 
cheeringly,  "  Monk,  take  heed  what  thou  doest ;  thou  art  venturing  on  a 
more  perilous  path  than  any  of  us  have  ever  trod.  But  if  thou  art 
in  the  right,  God  will  not  abandon  thee." 

Thus  accompanied  and  thus  cheered,  Luther  stood  again  before  the 
Imperial  Diet,  when  the  second  of  the  two  questions  was  once  more 
put  to  him,  to  which  he  made  a  long  answer  in  Latin  and  German — 
not  retracting,  but  re-asserting  his  faith  and  doctrines,  concluding  with 
the  memorable  words :  "  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do  no  otherwise, 
so  help  me  God.     Amen." 

Luther  left  Worms  a  conqueror,  and  in  safety. 


EXECUTION    FROM    THE    TARPEIAN    ROCK. 


RETRIBUTION— THE    TARPEIAN    ROCK. 


'  RFAR   HIM    TO    THE   HOCK    TAUl'EIAX,    AND    FROM    THENCE 

into  DESTRUCTION  cast  him." — Shakespeare. 


OME,  according  to  the  traditional  story,  was  founded  by 
Romulus,  the  twin  son  of  Rhea  Silvia,  and  grand-child  of  the 
king  of  Alha  in  Italy.  By  her  cruel  uncle,  King  Amulius,  she 
had  been  made  to  become  a  priestess  in  the  temple,  and  was, 
therefore,  doomed  to  remain  unmarried  all  her  life.  Her  own 
father,  Numitor,  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  he  being  the  elder 
of  two  sons  ;  but  Amulius,  the  younger  brother,  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment, killed  Numitor's  son,  and  then  compelled  Rhea  Silvia  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  gods. 

Amulius  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  the  birlh  of  his  niece's 
children,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be  killed,  and  the  infants 
thrown  into  the  great  river  Tiber.  This  cruel  order  was  carried  into 
execution,  the  mother  was  put  to  death,  and  the  two  baby-boys  were 
placed  in  a  basket,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  It  was,  of  course,  expected 
they  would  very  soon  be  drowned,  but,  instead  of  that,  the  basket 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  until  it  was  carried  to  the  foot  of 
what  was  called  the  Palatine  Hill.  At  this  spot,  close  to  a  cave  inhabited 
by  the  god  Lupercus,  the  basket  was  caught  by  the  branches  of  a  fig- 
tree,  and  washed  on  shore. 

The  helpless  cries  of  the  children  attracted, .  it  is  said,  a  she-wolf  to 
the  place.  She  looked  in  the  basket,  but,  instead  of  devouring  the 
infants,  gently  licked  them  with  her  tongue,  and  fed  them  with  her  own 
milk.     A  shepherd,  named  Faustulus,  watching  his  flocks  close  by,  saw 
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the  infants  and  the  wolf,  and  fearing  the  savage  animal  would  kill 
them,  ran  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  drove  her  away ;  then  taking  the 
children  in  his  arms,  he  carried  them  to  his  wife.  He  gave  the  names  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  the  two  boys,  and,  bringing  them  up  as  his  own, 
taught  them,  when  old  enough,  to  look  after  the  sheep.  They  soon 
showed  signs  of  becoming  both  strong  and  courageous,  and  in  time  grew 
to  be  fine,  tall,  handsome  youths.  Faustulus  was  very  proud  of  them. 
He  knew  they  belonged  to  royal  blood,  though  they  themselves  had  no 
idea  they  were  anything  better  than  shepherds. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  their  usual  occupation,  the  officers  of 
Amulius,  their  uncle,  discovered  them,  and  took  Remus  prisoner,  but 
Romulus  managed  to  escape.  Then  the  shepherd  told  Romulus  the 
story  of  his  birth,  and  how  Numitor  was  the  rightful  king,  while 
Amulius  was  merely  a  usurper.  Meanwhile  Remus  had  been  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  Alba ;  but  when  Romulus  heard  the  shepherd's 
tale  he  set  off  in  all  haste  to  set  him  free.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  two  brothers  combined  together,  slew  their  uncle,  and  replaced 
Numitor  on  the  throne. 

When  their  grandfather  died  the  two  young  men  did  not  care  to  stay 
in  Alba,  but  thought  they  should  like  to  build  a  city  near  the  place  where 
they  had  lived  as  shepherds.  Although  they  had  always  before  lived 
happily  and  peacefully  together,  the  building  of  this  new  city  became  the 
subject  of  bitter  disputes  between  them ;  each  wanted  to  give  it  a  name, 
and  each  wanted  to  be  sole  ruler.  So,  by  way  of  settling  the  quarrel,  it 
is  said,  they  determined  to  ask  the  gods  to  decide  for  them.  Romulus 
stationed  himself  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  waited  for  a  sign  from 
heaven ;  while  Remus  did  the  same  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  After 
watching  for  many  hours  Remus  was  delighted  at  seeing  six  vultures 
make  their  appearance,  and  sent  and  told  his  brother  that  he  was  the 
one  favoured.  To  his  great  disappointment  he  was  informed  that  at 
the  very  same  time  six  vultures  had  appeared  to  him  twelve  vultures 
had  appeared  to  Romulus.  So  Romulus  built  the  city,  and  called  it  Rome. 
But  Remus,  being  annoyed  that  his  brother  should  become  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  himself,  grew  angry  and  jealous,  and  insulted 
Romulus  by  jumping  over  a  wall  and  trench,  which  had  been  constructed 
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round  the  city,  to  show  how  easily  it  could  be  taken.  This  so  roused 
the  wrath  of  Eomulus  that  he  slew  his  brother,  saying,  "  Thus  perish 
every  one  who  may  attempt  to  cross  these  walls."  This  deed  left 
him  undisputed  master  of  the  city. 

His  next  difficulty  was  how  to  fill  the  new  city  with  inhabitants, 
for  however  strong  and  beautiful  it  might  be,  it  was  of  little 
value  unless  peopled.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  invited  all  the 
wanderers  and  outcasts  from  other  cities  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
his,  and  was  politic  enough  to  treat  them  kindly,  that  once  settled  they 
should  have  no  wish  to  leave.  By  this  means  Eomulus  secured  quite 
a  large  number  of  citizens,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  he 
opened  a  kind  of  asylum,  to  which  men  who  were  unhappy  or  dissatisfied 
— no  matter  to  what  tribe  they  belonged — were  invited  to  take  refuge, 
and  after  having  lived  there  a  certain  time  he  made  them  citizens  of 
Rome.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
collected  in  the  ways  described  were  of  the  male  sex ;  indeed,  so  greatly 
did  the  men  outnumber  the  women  tbat  Eomulus  had  to  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining  wives  for  them.  The  plan 
adopted  proved  that,  although  in  those  days  he  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  wise  ruler,  he  must  have  entertained  very  strange  notions  of 
what  was  right  and  honourable.  He  announced  that  he  intended  giving 
a  feast,  and  invited  the  different  tribes  living  round  about  Eome  to 
come  and  witness  the  games  which  were  to  be  celebrated,  at  the  same 
time  telling  the  men  who  intended  coming  to  bring  with  them  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Previous  to  this,  Eomulus  had  asked  these  tribes 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Eomans,  but  they  had 
refused,  because,  as  they  said,  so  many  of  the  Eoman  citizens  were 
nothing  but  lawless  robbers.  But  when  they  received  the  invitation 
to  the  feast,  they  accepted  it  quite  willingly,  having  never  seen  the 
Eoman  games,  and  wondering  what  they  were  like. 

At  the  time  appointed  quite  a  concourse  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
assembled  on  the  spot  fixed  for  the  famous  performance  to  be  held, 
and  the  feast  commenced.  For  a  time  all  went  on  quite  joyfully ;  the 
king  had  taken  care  to  make  the  scene  as  gay  and  attractive  as 
possible.      All   at    once — when    the   eyes   of   the  spectators    were   riveted 
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upon  the  actors  in  the  games — a  number  of  armed  men  rushed  in,  and 
carried  away  by  force  the  young  women  belonging  to  a  tribe  called 
the  Sabines,  who  lived  among  the  mountains  in  the  city  of  Cures. 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  indignant  the  parents  of  the  poor  girls 
were.  The  fathers  vowed  vengeance  against  the  wicked  Roman  king, 
as  they  called  him,  for  so  meanly  bribing  them  to  a  feast,  and  then 
taking  the  opportunity  of  robbing  them  of  their  children.  On  reaching 
home  they  talked  of  nothing  but  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
them,  and  never  rested  until  they  had  collected  a  large  army,  with 
Titus  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  at  its  head. 

They  marched  boldly  out,  and  first  of  all  laid  siege  to  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and,  thanks  to  a  Roman  maiden,  called  Tarpeia,  they  won  the 
capitol.  Tarpeia  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  captain,  and,  as  was 
the  custom  with  high-born  ladies  who  lived  in  Rome  then,  she  had 
gone  forth  with  her  vessel  to  draw  water.  The  Sabines  were  just  at 
the  time  waiting  outside  the  citadel,  but  could  not  enter  because  the 
gate  was  closed.  On  seeing  Tarpeia  they  told  her  if  she  would  open 
the  gate  they  would  give  her  the  gold  armlets  they  wore  on  their  left 
arms  ;  and,  tempted  by  their  offer,  she  consented.  After  marching 
through  the  gate  and  taking  the  citadel,  the  ungrateful  Sabines  killed 
her  by  throwing  heavy  shields  upon  her.  Her  body  was  laid  in  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  near  the  place  where  she  had  been  crushed  to  death,  and 
a  rock   close  by  is  known  to  this   day  as  the   Tarpeian  Rock. 

A  deep  precipice  descends  from  the  rock,  and  for  many  years  one  of 
the  Roman  punishments  consisted  in  hurling  the  offender  from  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  down  the  precipice,  where  he  was  speedily  dashed  to  pieces. 
Manlius,  a  brave  Roman,  who  helped  to  defend  the  citadel  from  the 
Gauls,  met  with  his  death  in  this  way;  and  many  others  who  had  tried 
to  gain  too  much  power,  or  who  had  been  treacherous  to  the  State, 
were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  same  cruel  death.  A  legend  exists,  that 
Tarpeia  sits  there  still,  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered  with  the  gold 
and  jewels  with  which  the  Sabines  tempted  her  to  be  untrue  to  her 
country. 


THE   WANDERERS    AT    REST. 


POVERTY— THE    SOLDIER'S    DAUGHTER. 


"  O    LITTLE    FEET  !      THAT    SUCH    LONG    YEARS 

MUST   WANDER    ON   THROUOH    HOPES   AND    FEARS, 

MUST    ACHE    AND    RLEED    BENEATH    YOUR    LOAD." LoilffftlloiC. 


'y^fr^^.i )(  HJ  Jennie  had  led  a  hard  life  ever  since  she  could  remember; 
W  to  say  nothing  of  luxuries,  she  scarcely  knew  the  real  meaning 
13  of  comfort.  It  is  difficult  to  name  the  town  in  which  she  was 
born,  or  to  say  where  ber  home  was,  as  she  did  not  reside  any 
length  of  time  in  any  one  particular  place.  Being  a  soldier's 
daughter,  she  had  experienced  a  good  deal  of  the  shifting  and  changing 
which  are  characteristic  of  military  life.  Often  when  just  beginning  to 
feel  settled,  and  getting  into  a  methodical  and  orderly  way  of  living, 
her  father's  regiment  would  receive  orders  to  march  to  another  town, 
where   housekeeping  would  have  to  be  again  commenced. 

Jennie's  father,  William  Clarke,  was  one  of  those  lazy,  indolent, 
shiftless  kind  of  characters,  who  like  to  take  life  easily,  and  to  secure 
its  good  things  without  working  for  them.  Good-natured  '  from  not 
having  force  of  character  to  be  actively  evil,  he  cherished  an  affection 
for  his  wife  and  child,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  urge  him  to 
sacrifice  his  own  immediate  ease  or  pleasure  for  their  good ;  besides 
which,  his  stronger  and  more  boisterous  companions  frequently  led  him 
astray  into  paths  he  would  not  otherwise  have  trodden,  by  which  his 
home,  and  those  having  the  greatest  claim  upon  him,  were  neglected. 
When  young,  his  father,  an  industrious  mechanic,  had  intended  his  son 
should  follow  his  own  trade,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  obtained  for 
him  a  situation  in  the  workshop  where  he  himself  was  employed,  but 
soon  discovered  that  the  lad  would  never  make  a  good  workman. 
L  2 
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The  morning  came  when  his  place  in  the  workshop  was  vacant, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whither  he  had  gone.  Evening  arrived,  and  the 
anxious  parents,  though  sadly  distressed,  were  yet  curious  to  know  what 
course  he  had  taken ;  "  for,"  said  the  father,  "  perhaps  if  he  chooses 
his  own  employment  he  may  be  more  earnest  about  it,  and  even  his 
leaving  us  would  grieve  me  less  than  that  he  should  grow  to  be  an 
idle,  lazy  man."  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  runaway  until  the  third 
morning  after  his  disappearance,  when  a  letter  arrived  to  say  that  he 
had  enlisted  for  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  shortly  to  sail  for  India. 

In  India  he  married  a  bright,  active,  clever  little  Frenchwoman.  It 
needed  only  a  month  to  pass  away  for  the  poor  wife  to  discover  how 
unstable  was  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  her 
life.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  tried  to  hide  his  deficiencies  as  much  as 
possible  from  others,  after  she  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  them  herself. 

Before  her  little  daughter  was  born  she  added  many  a  shilling  to  the 
meagre  pay  her  husband  received  by  working  with  her  own  hands, 
and  especially  by  making  fancy  mats,  which,  from  their  novelty,  met 
with  a  ready  sale ;  and  she  had  thus  assisted  in  making  her  home  far  more 
comfortable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  when  the  baby 
came,  and  she  was  unable  to  do  her  fancy  work,  she  began  to  feel  some 
of  the  sharp  realities  of  poverty.  The  poor  mother  did  her  best  to  get 
well,  for  she  knew  how  precious  her  life  was  to  the  child;  but  she  never 
quite  recovered  her  strength,  and  ere  long  she  died,  leaving  Jennie, 
with  many  misgivings,  to  the  sole  care  of  her  father. 

William — as  much  as  such  a  nature  was  capable — loved  his  little  girl, 
but  was  quite  ignorant  how,  or  in  what  way,  to  perform  all  those 
numerous  little  services  a  young  child  so  much  needs.  Sometimes  he 
had  her  with  him  in  the  barracks,  when  she  was  by  no  means  badly  off. 
The  wives  of  the  other  soldiers  looked  with  pity  upon  the  little 
motherless  girl,  and  often  gave  her  a  meal  or  an  article  of  clothing,  and, 
wdiat  pleased  her  more  than  anything,  some  food  for  her  faithful  dog. 
This  animal,  a  large  black  retriever,  had  been  given  to  William  by  a 
fellow-soldier  as  a  parting  present,  and  from  that  time  had  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  family. 

Jennie,   having'    neither    sister   nor   brother,  loved   the    dog    with    the 
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deepest  affection,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  her  love  was  fully 
returned,  for  wherever  she  went  the  dog  was  to  be  seen  with  her ; 
indeed,  it  was  quite  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  the  one  without  the 
other. 

At  one  town,  instead  of  living  in  the  barracks,  she  and  her 
father  occupied  two  miserably-furnished  rooms  in  a  house  close  by; 
and  little  Jennie,  having  nothing  to  do  all  day,  wandered  through 
the  streets  and  lanes  trying  to  beg  a  few  articles  of  both  food  and 
clothing.  Once,  with  Rover  by  her  side,  after  tramping  for  many 
hours,  and  feeling  worn-out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  she  stayed  to 
rest  in  a  kind  of  archway.  After  sitting  for  a  few  minutes — the  rest 
was  so  refreshing — her  eyes  closed,  her  head  rested  on  the  stone,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  she  was  fast  asleep.  Rover  was  tired  too,  so, 
with  his  head  on  the  lap  of  his  little  mistress,  speedily  followed 
her  example.  Before  they  awoke  night  had  set  in ;  and  when  Jennie 
opened  her  eyes  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  recollect  where 
she  was.  If  Rover  had  not  been  with  her,  she  would  have  felt  afraid ; 
his  presence  gave  her  courage,  although  she  knew  her  father 
would  be  anxiously  awaiting  her  return  home  —  wondering  what  had 
become  of  her.  Still,  fearing  to  venture  into  the  dark  streets,  she 
determined  to  remain  where  she  was  until  daylight.  She  no  longer 
felt  sleepy,  so  she  sat  quietly  watching  until  streaks  of  light  shone 
through  a  little  window  in  the  wall.  Then  she  took  up  her  bundle, 
and,  with  Rover  close  by  her  side,  set  out  to  return  home.  Her  father 
had  been  out  all  night  searching  for  her.  Jennie  told  him  all  that  had 
happened ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  suspense  he  had  endured,  he  was 
too  thankful  to  know  that  his  little  girl  was  safe  to  find  fault  with  or 
reproach  her  for  her  long  absence. 

Such  was  the  life  Jennie  led,  until  one  day  a  kind  lady-,  who  had 
often  bought  the  pretty  mats  made  by  her  mother,  came  to  say  she 
wanted  to  place  Jennie  in  a  comfortable  home,  where  a  great  many 
other  little  girls  were  living,  and  where  she  would  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
receive  such  an  education  as  would  fit  her  to  become  a  good,  useful 
woman.  At  first  the  soldier  did  not  like  the  idea  of  parting  with  his 
little   daughter;    but   after   considering   how    advantageous    it    would    be 
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for  her  to  reside  in  a  settled  home,  and  to  receive  the  instruction  he 
was  unable  himself  to  impart,  he  willingly  agreed  to  place  his  child 
under  the  lady's  care.  He  thought  of  his  dead  wife,  and  how  grieved 
she  would  have  been  to  see  her  darling  grow  up  ignorant  and  neglected. 
And  though  Jennie  cried  at  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  her  father 
and  Eover,  he  consoled  her  by  sa}ring  he  would  often  visit  her,  and  that 
she  must  try  and  grow  up  a  good,  clever  woman  like  her  mother.  So 
Jennie  went  to  her  new  home,  where  her  dirty  ragged  clothes  were 
soon  replaced  by  warm,  tidy,  comfortable  gannents ;  and,  instead  of 
sjjending  her  time  wandering  in  the  streets,  she  was  taught,  with  many 
other  little  girls,  to  read,  write,  and  use  the  needle.  Though  very 
ignorant  at  first,  there  was  no  girl  in  the  whole  home  more  attentive, 
bright,  and  intelligent  than  the  soldier's  little  daughter.  Before  many 
years  had  passed  she  was  thought  sufficiently  clever  to  leave  the  home, 
and  begin  to  work  for  herself.  She  very  soon  found  employment  as  a 
maker  of  fancy  articles,  and  before  long  was  so  highly  valued  for  her 
quickness  and  industry  that  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  work- 
women in  the  establishment. 

Her  father,  who  was  now  getting  old,  had  been  obliged  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  country — but  the  good  old  dog  was  dead — and 
Jennie  well  knew  that  her  father  needed  her  care.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  she  had  saved  a  nice  little  sum  of  money,  she  wrote  to  say  that  she 
was  preparing  to  join  him.  She  knew  that  very  soon  he  would  have 
a  pension,  and  that,  added  to  the  money  she  felt  sure  she  would  be  able 
to  make  by  her  own  industry,  would  enable  them  to  live  quite  com- 
fortably. So,  very  soon,  the  father  and  daughter  were  settled  in  a  snug 
little  cottage,  where  they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness  for  many  years ; 
and  though  in  due  time  Jennie  married,  and  had  some  one  else  to  love 
and  care  for,  she  never  for  a  single  moment  forgot  her  duty  to  her 
aged  parent. 
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COURAGE— LUTHER  AND   TETZEL. 


THY    ACTIONS    TO    THY    WORDS    ACCORD  ;     THY    WORDS 

TO    THY    LARGE    HEART    GIVE    UTTERANCE    DUE;     THY    HEART 

CONTAINS    OF    GOOD,    WISE,    JUST,    THE    PERFECT    SHAPE." Mi/loil. 


^Hl 


jjHAT  elegant,  learned,  accomplished,  and  pagan  Pope,  Leo  X., 
was  always  wanting  money,  and  continually  resorting  to  methods 
more  or  less  illegal  to  obtain  it.  He  sold  to  Francis  I.  the 
rights  of  the  Church  of  France,  and  in  one  day  created  thirty  - 
one  cardinals,  on  which  occasion  it  was  noticed,  as  an  evil  omen 
that  a  violent  storm  overthrew  the  angel  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  Castel  di  San  Angelo,  struck  an  infant  Jesus  in  a  church,  and  dashed 
the  keys  out  of  the  hands  of  a  statue  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  rich  mines 
from  which  former  Popes  had  gained  their  wealth  were  the  old  faith  of 
the  nations  and  their  easy  credulity.  Leo  had  resort  to  the  same,  and 
commissioned  a  Dominican  monk  named  Tetzel  to  work  the  German  mine 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

Now  Tetzel  was  not  of  a  character  to  command  respect :  he  was  neither 
modest  nor  moral ;  he  had  been  publicly  accused  of  both  lies  and  frauds  ; 
and  from  the  money  he  collected  it  was  proved  that  he  abstracted  no 
less  than  ninety  florins  a  month,  besides  other  moneys  which  he  embezzled 
and  wasted.  He  was  little  better  than  a  shameless  mountebank, 
journeying  from  town  to  town  with  great  pomp,  and  hawking  his  com- 
modity in  the  churches  and  public  streets,  and  even  in  taverns  and 
ale-houses.  But  indulgences,  to  use  a  modern  commercial  phrase,  were 
almost  a  drug  in  the  market ;  they  had  been  so  long  and  in  such  great 
supply  before  the  public  that  the  number  of  purchasers  began  sensibly 
to    diminish.      To  create  a  brisk   demand   Tetzel  drew  largely  upon    his 
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imagination  in  describing  the  nature  and  variety  of  sins  from  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  which  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  indulgence  would  he 
saved — crimes,  not  only  of  the  past,  hut  those  likely  to  he  committed  in 
the  future,  came  also  within  its  cleansing  scope.  "  The  moment  your 
money  chinks  in  the  Pope's  chest,"  cried  the  vendor  to  his  audience,  "  all 
will  be  expiated." 

Luther  informs  us  that  up  to  the  time  of  this  audacious  man's  pro- 
gress through  Germany  he  bad  no  very  clear  conception  of  what  indul- 
gences were,  but  when  he  saw  the  prospectus  of  them  set  forth  under 
the  authorisation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  beheld  the  unholy 
traffic  taking  place  in  open  day,  he  was  aroused  to  indignation.  As  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  an  influential  professor  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, and  pastoral  visitor  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  how  could  he  remain 
silent?  There  was  the  possibility  of  great  personal  risk  to  himself  did 
he  speak ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  conscience  would  condemn  him  if  he 
remained  silent ;  so,  like  a  brave  man,  he  determined  to  do  what  he 
could  by  voice  and  pen  to  check  the  evil,  in  spite  of  the  risk  he  should 
incur. 

In  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  on  tbe  festival  of  All -Hallows 
Eve,  he  first  publicly  lifted  up  his  voice,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  in 
strong  protest  and  condemnation  of  the  shameless  ti'affic  in  indulgences ; 
he  cautioned  his  hearers  against  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  them, 
showing  them  how  utterly  it  was  opposed  to  religion,  and  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  scheme  to  enrich  unprincipled  men.  About  the  same 
time  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bradenburg,  and  a  second 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  in  which  he  drew  their  attention  to 
the  scandalous  traffic,  and  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  the  imposition, 
earnestly  desiring  them  to  sdence  Tetzel  and  his  followers.  The 
Archbishop  did  not  deign  a  reply ;  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  rather 
puzzled  to  frame  a  suitable  one,  as  he  had  bargained  with  the  Pope  to 
receive  one  half  of  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But 
the  Bishop  of  Bradenburg  answered  by  telling  him  that  he  was  assading 
the  Church,  and  advised  him  to  remain  silent  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Luther  was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  evil  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  false 
peace.     Finding  nothing  practical  resulted  from  his  appeals,  he  determined 
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in  his  own  person  to  maintain  the  truth  at  all  hazards,  especially  among 
those  with  whom  he  was  more  particularly  connected ;  he,  accordingly, 
drew  up  a  series  of  propositions  against  indulgences,  setting  forth  their 
utter  inefficiency  and  worthlessness.  These  he  read  aloud  in  the  great 
church  of  Wittenberg  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  afterwards  affixing 
them  to  the  outer  pillars  of  the  gate  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  German  people  when  Luther  published 
his  propositions,  and  the  sermon  he  had  preached  in  their  support,  for  it 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  better  life,  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day.  The  propositions,  printed  in  thousands,  were  spread 
abroad  in  every  direction,  and  eagerly  read ;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
the  spiritually-famished  people  received  them  with  joy,  they  raised  up  a 
host  of  enemies  against  their  author.  Tetzel  and  others  sought  to 
answer  them,  but,  being  short  of  argument,  had  recourse  to  abuse, 
and  called  Luther  heretic — nay,  the  arch-vendor  of  indulgences  even 
went  so  far  as  to  publicly  burn  the  thesis  in  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
upon  which  the  admirers  of  Luther  retorted  by  burning  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  the  great  square  of  Wittenberg  in  the  presence  and  amid 
the  cheers  and  derision  of  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  was  not  long  in  reaching  Rome. 
Leo  X.  at  first  believed  it  to  be  a  mere  professional  quarrel  between  two 
rival  orders  of  monks,  and  said,  "  Monkish  jealousies ;  nothing  more. 
Luther  is  a  man  of  fine  genius."  And  when  urged  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  "  man  of  genius,"  replied,  "  One  monk  more  or  less  in  the 
world  makes  no  difference."  But  when  Luther  personally  addressed 
him  by  letter,  vindicating  his  own  conduct  and  forwarding  his  pro- 
positions for  the  Pope's  own  perusal,  the  affair  instantly  assumed  more 
important  dimensions.  The  seditious  and  heretical  monk  was  ordered 
to  appear  in  Rome  within  sixty  days. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Luther  had  obeyed  this  command 
he  would  never  again  have  appeared  in  Germany ;  but  he  had  a  wise 
and  powerful  friend  and  protector  in  the  person  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  so  managed  the  affair  that,  in  the  end,  he  contrived  that  the  accused 
should  be  examined  by  a  legate  in  Germany,  in  the  free  town  of  Augs- 
burg.    "  That  which  your  monk  is  doing,"  said  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
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to  one  of  the  Elector's  councillors,  "is  not  to  be  despised;  the  game 
with  the  priests  is  beginning.  Take  care  of  him;  it  may  happen  we 
shall  have  need  of  him." 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1518,  that  Luther  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Legate  at  Augsburg.  So,  early  one  morning,  dressed  in  a 
worn-out  gown,  without  a  single  coin  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  from 
Wittenberg  on  foot. 

On  the  first  day  of  audience  he  was  received  by  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
De  Via,  with  marked  deference  and  respect.  He  had  no  wish,  he  said, 
to  enter  into  any  argument;  he  had  simply  to  request  him  to  retract 
his  erroneous  propositions,  refrain  from  propagating  any  such  doctrines 
in  the  future,  and  circulate  no  opinions  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Luther  desired  to  know  in  what  respect  he  had  erred,  and 
boldly  defended  his  propositions,  but  was  met  with — "Retract;  acknow- 
ledge thy  error ;  the  Pope  commands  thee."  Every  art  and  cajolery 
was  used  to  induce  the  champion  for  truth  to  make  this  concession  to 
the  Papal  authority ;  but,  finding  all  of  no  avail,  he  was  dismissed  with 
ominous  and  significant  looks. 

While  a  resident  in  Augsburg  he  was  frequently  requested  to 
preach,  but  invariably  refused,  fearing  the  Legate  might  impute  his 
conduct  to  bravado  and  personal  impertinence.  That  his  refusal  arose 
from  no  fear  of  personal  danger  we  can  well  believe ;  for,  on  leaving 
the  city,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  four  hundred  heads  he  would  lose  them 
all  rather  than  recant  his  article  respecting  faith.  "  There  is  no  one 
in  Grermany,"  said  the  noble  Urick  von  Hutten,  "  who  more  utterly 
despises  death  than  does  Luther." 

His  friends,  however,  were  more  anxious  for  his  safety;  they  were 
fearful  that  some  scheme  was  being  set  on  foot  to  get  Luther  into  the 
power  of  the  Legate.  So,  late  one  night,  and  in  secret,  he  quitted 
Augsburg.  A  horse  was  provided,  and  a  guide  who  knew  the  country 
well.  Muffling  himself  up  so  as  to  avoid  recognition,  Luther  mounted 
his  horse.  A  magistrate  then  silently  led  him  through  by-streets  to  a 
postern  in  the  walls,  and  then  bade  him  good-bye  and  God  speed. 
Before  daylight  Luther  was  miles  away  from  Augsburg,  and  in 
comparative  safety. 


QUEEN    PHILIPPA    INTERCEDING    FOR    THE    BURGHERS    OF    CALAIS. 


MERCY— THE    BURGHERS    OF    CALAIS. 


'EARTHLY  power  doth  then  show  likest  gods 
whex  mekct  seasons  JUSTICE." — Shakespeare. 


;F  all  our  English  queens  none  is  more  deserving  of  praise  than 
the  beautiful  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  King  Edward  III. 
Married  when  quite  a  girl,  she  yet  appears  to  have  been  a 
fitting  consort  for  the  renowned  warrior  and  monarch  her 
husband  became. 

During  Edward's  reign  bitter  feelings  of  jealousy  existed  between 
the  English  and  French  sovereigns.  Edward  claimed  -the  throne  of 
France  through  his  mother,  Isabella,  and  was  no  more  willing  to  relin- 
quish what  he  considered  his  right  than  was  his  rival ;  his  feelings 
can  therefore  be  well  imagined  when,  on  his  accession,.  Philip  of  Valois 
commanded  him  to  make  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Guienne — which  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  having 
formed  the  dowry  of  Eleanor,  queen  to  Henry  II. — and  with  what  an 
ill  grace  he  made  it.  He  returned  from  the  ceremony  full  of  anger 
and  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  trying  to  console  himself  by  thinking 
of  the  ample  revenge  he  would  take  in  the  future. 

For  a  time  Edward  appeared  to  forget  his  animosity  and  desire  for 
revenge  in  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  and  in  ruling  his  subjects, 
until  one  day  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  from  a  presentation  he 
received  while  holding  a  feast  with  his  chosen  knights  and  nobles. 

Eobert  of  Artois,  broth  er-m-law  to  Philip,  having  been  strongly 
suspected  of  attempting  to  kill  the  king's  eldest  son,  had  been  deprived 
of  his  possessions  and  banished  from  the  kingdom  ;  since  which  time  it  had 
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been  his  policy  to  encourage  the  French  monarch's  enemies,  hoping  with 
their  aid  to  recover  his  lost  wealth.  Among  others  he  looked  to  Edward, 
and  was  annoyed  that  he  made  no  signs  of  commencing  hostilities ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  try  and  rouse  his  slumbering  spirit.  He  made 
his  appearance  at  the  above-mentioned  feast,  and  presented  the  host 
with  a  roasted  heron,  served  on  a  silver  dish. 

Edward  knew  the  meaning  of  the  gift,  as  did  his  guests.  The  heron 
was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  cowardice  and  idleness.  The  reproach  thus 
implied  was  keenly  felt ;  but  it  had  the  desired  effect  of  rousing  the 
king  from  his  supineness.  His  knights  were  willing  enough  to  aid  him 
in  any  attempt  to  conquer  France ;  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  tradition 
says,  vowed  to  cover  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  black  patch  until  the 
French  were  subdued. 

Soon  all  was  activity ;  vessels  were  fitted  out,  troops  embarked,  and 
the  enemy's  country  invaded.  This  was  in  the  year  1338,  and  the 
beginning  of  that  long  struggle  for  supremacy  between  England  and 
France  known  to  us  as  the  "  Hundred  Years  War."  Eight  years  after 
its  commencement  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Crecy,  in  which  the 
young  prince,  afterwards  known  as  Edward  the-  Black  Prince,  highly 
distinguished  himself. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  Edward  marched  to  Calais,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  then  governed  by  a  fearless  knight  named  John  de 
Vienne ;  it  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  so  the  king  determined 
to  compel  the  governor  to  surrender  by  cutting  off  all  supplies. 

When  John  de  Vienne  understood  the  nature  of  the  besieger's 
operations  by  seeing  every  avenue  of  approach  carefully  guarded,  he 
determined  to  husband  his  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  ate  them  ;  he  therefore  ordered  1,700  of  the  poorest 
and  most  useless  of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town.  When  these 
unfortunate  creatui'es  approached  the  English  army,  through  which 
they  were  compelled  to  pass,  they  were  asked  where  they  were  going, 
On  hearing  their  pitiful  story,  Edward  commanded  food  to  be  given  to 
one  and  all,  and  when  they  left,  money  was  also  distributed  among  them. 

Month  after  month  the  siege  continued  with  unabated  severity,  during 
which,  as  Froissart  says," many  noble  feats  of  arms  and  adventures  happened." 
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The  French  king  was  not  unmindful  of  his  beleaguered  subjects,  and 
on  several  occasions  mustered  his  forces  to  raise  the  siege.  But  all  his 
efforts  to  this  end  were  rendered  abortive  and  fruitless ;  for  so  well  had 
Edward  posted  his  men  that  every  available  pass  to  the  town  was  strongly 
guarded,  rendering  approach  impossible. 

A  fleet  kept  vigilant  watch  on  the  sea,  that  no  relief  might  enter 
from  that  quarter ;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men-at- 
arms  and  archers  kept  the  bridge  of  Niaullet ;  nothing,  neither  men  nor 
provisions,  could  pass  in  or  from  the  town  unobserved  by  the  English. 
Philip  and  his  knights  could  not  do  anything  but  chafe  and  rage,  and 
make  vain  attempts  to  entice  Edward  from  his  advantageous  positions. 

Meanwhile  things  were  going  badly  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  ; 
provisions  were  running  short,  and  many  began  to  suffer  the  pangs 
of  slow  starvation.  That  the  resources  might  last  for  some  weeks  longer, 
the  governor  drove  five  hundred  more  of  the  inhabitants  through  the 
gates.  These  were  not  so  humanely  treated  as  those  had  been  who  com- 
posed the  former  exodus.  When  they  endeavoured  to  make  their  way 
through  the  English  camp,  the  King  ordered  them  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  walls,  commanding  that  no  food  should  be  given  to  them,  that  their 
sufferings  might  move  the  governor  to  yield  the  town. 

Vainly  did  these  unfortunate  people  entreat  their  foes  for  food,  and 
equally  vain  were  their  supplications  to  friends  within  the  walls  ;  both 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cries,  leaving  them  to  perish. 

At  last,  when  all  hopes  of  succour  were  gone,  and  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  surrender  or  die,  the  inhabitants  entreated  the  governor 
to  yield,  but  upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 

Finally  a  herald  was  sent  to  the  English  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
bearing  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  At  first  Edward  would 
hear  of  no  conditions  being  made  ;  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  an 
entire  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  inhabitants,  to  do  with  them 
as  he  pleased. 

The  urgent  solicitations  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  however,  at  length 
moved  him  to  abate  his  terms.  The  inhabitants  should  all  receive  an 
unqualified  pardon  provided  six  of  the  principal  burghers  were  placed 
at  his  absolute  disposal ;  these  were  to  come  into  his  presence  with  bare 
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heads  and  bare  feet,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  keys  of  the  castle  and  town. 

In  every  age  there  have  been  found  men  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  lives  to  save  those  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  it  was  so  in  this  in- 
stance. Six  of  the  principal  citizens  volunteered  for  this  truly  forlorn 
hope,  and,  dressed  in  the  prescribed  costume,  were  ushered  into  Edward's 
presence. 

The  ire  of  Edward  had  been  kindled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  which 
his  arms  had  met,  and  he  was  in  no  humane  temper  when  the  courageous 
citizens  appeared  before  him.  He  cast  angry  looks  at  them,  and  when 
he  spoke  it  was  to  order  them  to  instant  execution.  The  nobles  and 
knights  present  united  in  entreating  for  mercy  for  the  brave  men. 
"No,"  was  his  stern  reply;  "the  inhabitants  have  done  much  damage, 
and  put  me  to  great  expense.     It  is  meet  these  should  suffer." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  her  lord  was  in  such  an  unforgiving 
frame  of  mind,  that  the  queen,  with  tears,  begged  him  to  pardon  them. 

"Ah,  gentle  sir,"  she  said  "since  I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great 
danger  to  see  you,  I  have  never  asked  one  favour  ;  now  I  most  humbly 
ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  your  love  to  me,  that  you  will  be  merciful 
to  these  six  men." 

For  a  time  the  king  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  struggling  with  his 
own  stormy  passions,  but  at  length  replied,  "  Ah,  lady,  I  wish  you  had 
been  anywhere  else  but  here ;  you  have  entreated  me  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  cannot  refuse  you  ;  I  therefore  give  them  to  you,  to  do  as  you 
please  with  them." 

Overjoyed  at  her  success  the  queen  fervently  thanked  her  lord,  and 
then  had  the  citizens  conducted  to  her  own  apartments,  where  the  halters 
were  removed  from  their  necks,  suitable  clothes  given  to  them,  and  a 
plentiful  repast  spread,  of  which  they  thankfully  partook.  She  also 
made  each  of  them  a  present  of  money,  and  had  them  conveyed  safely 
out  of  the  camp. 

Calais  surrendered  on  August  4th,  1347,  after  a  rigorous  siege  of 
eleven  months,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  till  1558. 
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PROTESTANTISM.— THE    DIET    OF   AUGSBURG. 


"  MAN  S  1'llOUl),  MISTAKEN  JUDGMENTS  AND  FALSE  SCORN, 
SHALL  MELT  LIKE  MISTS  BEFORE  THE  UPRISING  MORN, 
AND    HOLY    TRUTH    STAND    FORTH    SERENELY    BRIGHT." — Soil.  Mrl.  Norton. 


JXk 


INCE  the  memorable  day  on  which  he  stood  before  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Worms,  Luther  had  advanced  with  steady  steps  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Eeformation.  In  his  "Isle  of  Patmos " — 
f-p3  Wartburg  Castle — he  had  translated  portions  of  the  Bible  into 
the  vernacular  German  tongue,  so  that  the  lowliest  peasant  could 
read  the  Word  of  God  for  himself,  before  which  time  its  messages  of  peace 
and  life  had  been  sealed  up  in  a  strange  language  that  the  educated  alone 
could  read.  In  that  same  Isle  of  Patmos  he  had  first  seriously  considered 
whether  the  vows  to  remain  unmarried  he  took  when  entering  the 
monastery  were  binding.  Ultimately  he  married  Catherine  Bora ;  and 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  incidents  in  his  memorable  life  is 
the  affecting  account  of  the  death  of  his  little  daughter  Magdalene,  and 
the  grief  with  which  the  event  agitated  his  great,  tender  heart.  But 
at  every  assault  he  made  upon  the  Papacy,  its  doctrines  and  institutions, 
whether  by  word  of  mouth,  by  pen,  or  by  action,  his  enemies  became 
more  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  and  more  urgent  that  both  himself  and 
his  doctrines  should  be  trampled  out  of  the  world. 

While  Luther  was  progressing  in  his  great  work,  sad  evils  had 
befallen  Germany,  quite  preventing  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  from 
giving  his  attention  to  the  reformer  and  his  followers,  as  he  both  wished 
to  and  was  desired  by  the  Pope.  He  was  engaged  in  war  with  France; 
the  Turks,  under  Solyman,  lay  encamped  round  Vienna ;  and  a  terrible 
peasant  war    had    broken    out.      Fortune    favoured   the  arms  of  Charles ; 
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Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the  Turkish 
hordes  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own  country,  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  peasants  crushed  out.  Germany  was  saved,  but  the 
Reformation  was  threatened.  It  had  spread  so  widely  that  many  of 
the  German  princes  had  invited  Lutheran  ministers  to  settle  in  their 
principalities. 

Now  arose  a  rumour  that  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire  were 
combining  together  against  the  Lutheran  princes ;  these  latter,  considering 
their  independency  threatened,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistance,  and 
there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  religious  war.  But  the  cloud  passed 
over.  The  Catholic  princes  declared  that  no  such  league  had  ever  been 
contemplated,  and  that  the  letters  announcing  the  fact  were  forgeries. 

The  Lutheran  princes  were  scarcely  satisfied  with  this  denial ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  decide  their  quarrel  on 
the  battle-field ;  reckoning  up  their  forces,  they  made  sure  of  being 
conquerors  in  the  struggle.  But  Luther's  voice  was  for  peace  ;  he  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  good  work  stained  with  blood. 

At  this  time — 1529 — the  Emperor  convoked  a  Diet  at  Spires,  where 
it  was  decreed  that  the  states  of  the  Empire  should  make  no  change 
in  their  religion,  but  continue  Catholic  until  a  general  council  could  be 
held.  It  was  further  determined  that  the  edict  promulgated  against 
Luther  five  years  previously  should  continue  in  force. 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  notice  how  that  the  very  methods  used  to 
crush  the  Reformation  became  the  means  of  planting  it  on  a  firmer 
basis.  When  the  result  of  the  Diet  at  Spires  became  known  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  successor  to  Frederick,  with  other  princes  and  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  drew  up  and  published  a  solemn 
protestation  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  declaring  it  to  be  both  unjust 
and  impious.  From  the  day  this  protest  was  framed  they  assumed  and 
retained  the  name  of  Protestants. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Bologna,  the  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
had  severely  reproached  Charles  for  his  clemency,  telling  him  it  was  his 
duty  to  support  the  Church  and  execute  speedy  vengeance  upon  the  obsti- 
nate heretics  of  his  Empire.  On  his  side,  the  Emperor  said  this  could 
not   be    done   until  the   questions  at  issue  between  the  Romish  Church 
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and  the  Reformers   were  clearly  stated,   and   urged  the  Pope  to  convoke 
a  general  council  of  the  Church. 

With  a  view  to  terminate  the  religious  disputes  agitating  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  convened  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  to 
which  all  the  Protestant  princes  were  summoned.  That  they  might  go 
prepared  to  state  their  articles  of  faith,  Luther  was  employed  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  draw  them  up  into  definite  form  and  shape. 
These  articles  were  afterwards  extended  by  Melancthon,  and  became 
known  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

Though  Luther  might  well  have  wished  to  be  present  at  the  Diet, 
he  could  not  with  impunity  thrust  his  head  into  the  lion's  den ;  he  was 
still  under  both  the  ban  of  excommunication  and  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  therefore  journeyed  with  the  Elector  and  his  company  as  far  as  Coburg, 
and  there  took  up  his  residence  in  the  fortress.  Here  Luther  was  in 
safety.  He  called  it  his  "  Sinai."  Writing  to  Melancthon,  he  said,  "  I 
have  at  length  arrived  at  my  Sinai,  dear  Philip  ;  but  of  this  Sinai  I 
will  make  a  Sion.  I  will  raise  thereon  three  tabernacles,  one  to  the 
Psalmist,  another  to  the  prophets,  and,  lastly,  one  to  ^Esop  (whose 
fables  he  was  then  translating).  There  is  nothing  here  to  prevent  my 
solitude  from  being  complete."  In  this  safe  retreat  he  was  the  amused 
spectator  of  a  colony  of  rooks,  from  whose  actions  he  gathered  an  instructive 
allegory,  which  in  his  letters  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Spalatin. 

Meantime,  while  Luther  was  watching  his  republic  of  birds,  the 
Emperor  Charles  had  gone  in  all  state  to  open  the  Augsburg  Diet. 
Preceded  by  electors,  princes,  dukes,  and  noblemen,  arrayed  in  silks  and 
velvet,  surrounded  by  armed  retainers,  by  cardinals  and  bishops,  clad 
in  their  purple  and  violet  robes,  Charles,  in  a  magnificent  dress,  glittering 
with  precious  stones,  a  small  Spanish  hat  upon  his  head,  rode  beneath 
a  canop}^  of  red,  white,  and  green  damask,  held  aloft  by  six  of  the  principal 
men  of  Augsburg. 

As  soon  as  the  Diet  was  opened  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith 
was  delivered  to  Charles,  who  ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud,  so  that  the 
whole  assembly  might  hear  its  contents.  It  was  listened  to  with 
the  deepest  attention.  A  refutation  was  framed  by  those  who  sided 
with   the    Eoman   pontiff,   which,  like   the  confession,   was   read   publicly. 
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The  Emperor  commanded  all  the  Protestant  members  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
put  an  end  to  their  religious  dissensions  by  unlimited  submission  to  the 
doctrines  it  contained,  and  renounce  their  errors ;  if  they  refused  he 
would  put  them  beneath  the  ban  of  the  Empire  ;  he  even  for  a  time 
seemed  to  meditate  violent  measures,  for  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  be  closed,  that  none  might  leave. 

The  Protestants  were  neither  to  be  coerced  nor  silenced.  Melancthon 
drew  up  an  answer  to  the  so-called  "  refutation ;  "  but  on  its  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  prohibited  the 
publication,  as  he  had  previously  done,  of  any  new  writings  likely  to 
continue  the  religious  debates.  In  short,  the  Diet  ended,  as  previous 
ones  had  before,  in  making  the  Reformers  more  firm  in  their  faith,  and 
their  opponents  more  rancorous  in  their  hatred. 

What  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  more  than 
anything  else  during  the  Diet  was  the  conduct  of  the  deputies  from 
the  free  cities  of  the  Empire.  These  cities,  years  before,  had  bought 
their  freedom  by  sending  and  defraying  the  expense  of  armed  men  to 
the  army  at  a  time  when  Charles  was  not  only  in  want  of  soldiers,  but 
when  his  resources  were  almost  exhausted. 

These  cities  sent  representatives  to  the  Diet,  who  were  charged  to 
demand  from  the  Emperor  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  then'  conscience.  When  Charles  had  retired  to  what  was 
called  the  Palatinate  chapel  with  a  few  of  his  most  confidential  councillors, 
these  deputies  were  ushered  into  his  presence  one  by  one,  and  each, 
in  a  bold  manly  way,  stated  what  his  city  desired. 

As  far  as  the  Emperor's  and  the  Pope's  own  particular  wishes  were 
concerned,  they  would  have  had  the  free  cities  continue  their  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  Eome,  but  the  new  spirit  which  had  spread  abroad  from 
the  teaching  of  Luther  had  awakened  them  to  a  higher  concej)tion  of 
eternal  realities,  and  opened  their  eyes  to  the  many  iniquities  of  that 
Church  of  which  aforetime  they  had  been  blind  followers. 
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WYCLIFFE    AT    ST.    PAUL'S. 


FAITHFULNESS— JOHN    WYCLIFFE. 


"  THE    AVON    TO    THE    SEVEBN    FLOWS, 
THE    SEVERN    TO    THE    8EA : 
THUS    WIDELY    SPREAD    AS    WVCLIFFe's    DUST 

shall  wycliffe's  TEACHING  HE." Old  Ballad. 


j?ERY  little  is  known  concerning  the  early  years  of  Wycliffe's  life. 
That  lie  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1324,  that  he  derived 
his  name,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  from  the  village 
of  his  birth,  that  when  quite  a  youth  he  entered  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  there  listened  to  the  lectures  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Bradwardine — is  almost  all  the  information  to  be 
gathered  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

The  first  event  that  appears  to  have  thoroughly  awakened  him  from 
a  contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and  from  error  to  a  diligent  search 
after  truth,  occurred  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence, which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  half  the  human  race,  made  its 
appearance  in  England.  This  awful  visitation,  called  the  Black 
Death,  sounded  in  the  heart  of  Wycliffe  like  a  call  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  For  whole  days  and  nights  he  suffered  those  agonies  of 
heart  and  conscience,  which  in  deep  natures  are  almost  always  the 
precursors  of  light  and  peace,  vainly  seeking  what  path  he  should 
follow.  This  led  him  to  search  the  Scriptures,  where  he  at  length 
found  what  his  heart  most  desired. 

Like  all  truly  great  men,  having  found  peace  and  rest  for  his  own 
soul,  he  determined  that  others  should  know  where  such  blessings  could 
be  obtained — a  hazardous  task  in  those  days,  when  the  spiritual 
domination  of  priests  was  all-powerful,  and  when  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  such  men  to  keep  the  treasures  of  the  Bible  from  the  vulgar 
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and  ignorant.  But  AVycliffe  never  lacked  courage ;  he  began  his  work, 
indeed,  with  caution,  but  continued  it  earnestly  and  perseveringly ; 
and  when  he  became  Warden  of  two  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  he  set 
forth  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  a  more  energetic  and  public  manner.  His 
knowledge,  his  clear  penetrating  mind,  his  unfailing  courage,  and  his 
purity  of  life,  soon  won  bim  the  admiration  of  botb  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant. 

He  was  a  great  teacher  and  a  powerful  preacher;  his  weekly  dispu- 
tations were  greeted  with  sbouts  of  applause,  his  Sunday  sermons  were 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention.  Neither  did  he  fail  to  assail 
those  who  were  hiding  the  Word  of  Life  from  the  peoj)le,  and  by  their 
lives  bringing  discredit  upon  the  purity  of  religion. 

When  Wycliffe  had  attained  to  his  fortieth  year,  Pope  Urban  V. 
thought  proper  to  command  Edward  III.  to  recognise  him  (the  Po}3e) 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  England,  and  to  pay  as  feudal  tribute  the 
annual  sum  of  one  thousand  marks.  The  heart  of  every  true  English- 
man was  stirred  to  its  depths  at  this  arrogant  demand,  and  loud  was 
the  outcry  raised  against  it. 

With  no  uncertain  sound  Wycliffe  raised  his  voice  in  protest,  and 
his  words  were  used  almost  as  battle-cries  in  the  assembled  Parliament 
of  the  nation.  Vain  were  the  assertions  of  those  who  sided  with  the 
pontiff;  the  claim  was  disallowed.  Then,  said  the  Pope's  friends, 
according  to  the  canon  law  Edward  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  fief. 
"  No,"  cried  Wycliffe ;  "  the  canon  law  has  no  force  when  it  is  opposed 
to  the  Word  of  God." 

Edward  III.  made  Wycliffe  one  of  his  chaplains ;  soon  after  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  carried  out  his 
doctrines  in  the  practical  activities  such  a  position  afforded. 

But  bold  and  truthful  speech  could  not  be  uttered  in  that  age  with 
impunity :  this  Wycliffe  was  soon  made  to  feel.  The  imperious  Bishop 
of  London,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
Papacy,  seeing  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  Avere  spreading  among 
the  people,  accused  him  of  heresy,  and  cited  him  to  appear  before  the 
Convocation  assembled  in  St.    Paul's,   London,   to  answer  the    charge. 

On  the  day  in  cpiestion,  February  19th,  1377,  numbers  of  j)eople—  led 
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thither  by  hostility,  not  admiration — flocked  to  the  cathedral,  and 
pressed  round  the  doors  to  see  the  Reformer;  and  when  Wycliffe  ap- 
peared, preceded  by  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Percy, 
walking  with  a  calm,  dignified  mien,  mutttered  threats  and  hostile  looks 
met  him  on  every  side. 

"  Let  not  the  sight  of  these  bishops  make  you  shrink  a  hair's- 
breadth  in  your  profession  of  faith,"  said  the  duke;  "they  are  un- 
learned. And  as  for  this  concourse  of  people,  fear  nothing ;  we  are  here 
to   defend  you." 

The  crowd  inside  the  cathedral  were  even  more  hostile  than  those 
without ;  many  raised  their  hands  with  violent  intentions,  others  gave 
free  vent  to  their  hatred  in  loud  cries  and  hootings.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Lord  Percy  made  an  opening  through  the  mass  for 
Wycliffe  to  pass  on  to  where  the  bishop  sat. 

The  temper  of  the  haughty  prelate  was  not  improved  when  he  saw 
what  powerful  protectors  accompanied  the  heretic. 

"  If  I  had  known,  my  lord,"  he  said,  sharply,  to  Percy,  "  that  you 
claimed  to  be  master  in  this  church,  I  would  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  your  entrance." 

"He  shall  keep  such  mastery  here,"  retorted  Lancaster,  "though 
you  say  nay  !  " 

Percy  turned  to  Wycliffe,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  rest  himself, 
at  which  the  bishop  angrilj'-  and  loudly  exclaimed,  "  He  must  not  sit 
down  ;  criminals  stand  before  their  judges." 

This  uncourteous  treatment  of  the  Doctor  excited  Lancaster's  ire, 
and  a  sharp  passage  of  words  followed  between  him  and  the  prelate, 
which  ended  in  the  bishop's  partisans  assaulting  the  two  lords  and  the 
Reformer,  while  their  friends  and  retainers  returned  the  blows  with  in- 
terest, and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.  The  confusion  spread  to 
the  streets  outside,  and  a  fierce  tumult  continued  throughout  that  and  the 
next  day,  when  Lord  Percy's  house  was  broken  into,  and  the  Savoy  Palace 
assailed. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Wycliffe  was  dismissed,  with  a  strict 
injunction  not  to  preach  his  erroneous  doctrines — an  injunction  so  little 
regarded   by  him  that  soon  after  the  Pope  himself  was  urged  to  interfere, 
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which  he  did  by  denouncing  him  as  a  heretic,  and  calling  upon  the  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Oxford  University,  to  proceed 
against  him. 

Once  more  Wycliffe  was  summoned  to  appear  before  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly ;  and  this  time  he  went  unaccompanied  by  his  powerful  friends. 
The  sitting  had  scarcely  opened  when  a  message  arrived  from  the  Queen- 
mother  forbidding  the  court  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 

In  the  year  1379  the  reformer,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  fell 
seriously  ill  at  Oxford.  All  his  friends  thought  him  dying.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  his  enemies  when  the  news  spread ;  but  great  as  it  was  they 
felt  it  would  be  deepened  if  they  could  only  get  him  to  recant.  So  a 
deputation  of  eight,  four  of  whom  were  friars,  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
and  urged  the  apparently  dying  man  to  retract  his  errors.  He  begged 
his  servant  to  support  him  in  his  arms,  then  turning  his  face  to  his 
visitors,  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  again  declare  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  friars." 

From  that  hour  he  began  to  recover,  and  lived  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  and  to  bear  yet  further  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  by  being  suspended  from  all  teaching,  by  being  excom- 
municated, to  have  all  friends  fall  from  him,  and  to  be  cited  to  appear 
at  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy.  But  his  courage  never  failed, 
neither  did  he  waver  in  his  faith  and  teaching. 

He  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  suffering  a  cruel  death,  a 
dungeon  in  Rome,  or  the  fiery  stake  in  London. 

"  What !  should  I  live  and  be  silent  ?  "  he  said.  "  Never  !  Let  the 
blow  fall ;  I  await  its  coming." 

But  he  was  not  to  seal  his  testimony  by  a  martyr's  death.  The  end 
came  in  the  midst  of  his  own  flock  at  Lutterworth.  He  was  standing 
at  the  altar  of  his  church,  holding  in  his  hands  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  when  he  was  struck  down  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1384. 

Thirty  years  had  his  body  rested  in  the  grave  when  the  Council  of 
Constance  commanded  it  to  be  taken  up  and  publicly  burned.  This  was 
accordingly  done  at  Lutterworth,  and  the  Reformer's  ashes  cast  into  the 
river  Swift,  and  thence  carried  to  the  Avon. 


THE    AMBUSCADE. 


ADVENTURE— THE    AMBUSCADE. 


"  'tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  DANGER  ; 

the  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be." — Shakespeare. 

fOW,  Morton,  tell  me  how  you  contrived  to  re-capture  our  horses 
and  cattle.  I  know  you  don't  think  much  of  such  an  affair  as 
a  brush  with  the  natives,  but  I  am  new  to  the  work,  and  should 
like  to  hear  how  you  set  about  it." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  about  twenty,  reclining  by 
a  blazing  camp  fire  in  the  depth  of  an  African  forest  in  the 
far  interior  of  that  immense  continent.  Morton  was  a  bronzed-faced  man, 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  dressed  in  hunter's  costume,  and  wearing 
a  fiat  cap  with  a  tarnished  gold  band  round  it.  He  was  seated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  By  the  side  of  each, 
ready  for  instant  use,  lay  a  rifle. 

The  scene  was  picturesque  enough.  The  travellers'  camp  was 
pitched  in  a  small  opening,  surrounded  by  tall  tropical  trees,  from 
the  branches  of  which  innumerable  creepers  hung,  while  a  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  bushes,  plants,  thorns,  and  vegetation  peculiar  to 
African  forests,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  any  adventurous  explorer  who 
should  attempt  to  penetrate  into  its  recesses.  From  the  branch  of  a 
tree  close  to  the  fire  hung  suspended  part  of  the  carcase  of  a  deer, 
from  which  the  travellers  had  made  their  supper.  Twenty  paces  from 
the  two  white  men  blazed  another  fire,  round  which  were  seated  twelve 
or  fourteen  natives,  with  scarcely  any  clothing  but  a  cloth  round  the 
loins,  eating  and  chatting  to  each  other  in  their  barbarous  dialect. 
Close  to  them,  as  if  for  safety  and  easy  protection  in  case  of  alarm 
or  danger,  two  horses  and  several  oxen  were  secured. 

N 
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It  was  simply  the  camp  of  an  exploring  expedition,  which  had  been 
organised  hj  the  elder  of  the  two  white  men,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  a  certain  river 
than  could  be  obtained  from  hearsay  or  the  confused  and  contradictory 
descriptions  of  the   natives  who   had  seen   it. 

Three  da}-s  before,  when  camping  near  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  proved  hostile,  they  had  been  attacked,  and  their  horses  and 
cattle  driven  off.  It  was  the  successful  re-capture  of  these  which  formed 
the   topic  of  the  younger  traveller's  speech. 

"  Well,  Fred,"  said  Morton,  "  you  shall  hear  all  that  occurred,  though 
it  will  amount  to  little  in  the  end.  You  know  when  Crick,  as  we  call 
him,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  track  the  thieves,  returned  with  the  in- 
telligence that  they  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  about 
twenty  miles  westward,  I  left  you  in  a  safe  covert,  with  two  of  the 
natives,   to  guard  the  luggage,  and  set  out,  well  armed,  with  the  rest. 

"  Penetrating  into  an  African  forest  is  never  easy  work ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  well  open,  and  to  be  on  the  alert  and 
ready  for  instant  and  prompt  action,  for  at  any  moment  some  lordly 
beast  may  spring  up  to  dispute  the  path.  But  when  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  surprise  of  a  party  of  treacherous  savages,  it  is  essential 
to  be  extra  cautious,  or  one  may  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
become  the   victim  instead   of  the  victor. 

"  It  was  a  toilsome  and  wearying  march,  and  I  began  to  think  that 
Crick's  twenty  miles  were  about  the  longest  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to 
travel :  it  seemed  as  though  we  should  never  come  to  the  end ;  added 
to  which  I  could  not  allow  myself  the  pleasure  of  firing  at  a  single 
animal,  though  some  very  tempting  shots  were  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  route. 

"  At  length  Crick  turned  round  and  gave  the  welcome  news  that 
we  were  approaching  the  vicinity  of  our  enemies.  I  enjoined  the  strictest 
silence  among  my  followers,  particularly  telling  them  to  be  careful  how 
they  carried  their  muskets ;  for,  should  a  twig  or  branch  catch  the  lock 
of  one  and  accidental!}'  discharge  it,  our  whole  plan  of  operations  Avould 
be  frustrated ;  they  carried  their  arms  so  carelessly  that  I  fully  expectel 
to  hear  a  report  every  moment. 
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"  Crick  resumed  his  march,  treading  with  the  greatest  caution, 
looking  sharply  on  each  side  with  those  piercing  black  eyes  of  his,  as 
though  he  expected  an  enemy  to  discover  himself  every  moment,  and  noting 
the  signs  he  had  made  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  during  his  previous 
reconnoitre  to   make   sure  he  had  kit  upon  the  right   spot. 

"  Presently  he  turned,  and,  making  a  sign  to  halt,  said  to  me,  '  We 
close  'gin  dem   now,  massa ;  me  mount  tree  an'  see.' 

"  The  nimble  fellow  stood  his  gun  up  against  one  tree,  and  then 
proceeded  silently  and  dexterously  to  mount  another.  In  a  little  while 
he  was  down  again,  and  a  broad  grin  spread  over  his  sooty  face  as  he 
communicated  what  he  had  seen. 

"'Dem  dere,  massa,  sure  'nough  ;  eatee,  eatee,  eatee.'  And  he  opened 
his  own  mouth  and  put  his  finger  in  to  show  they  were  feasting.  '  But 
me  take  massa  where  he  see.' 

"  He  then  turned  to  the  side  away  from  the  enemy,  and,  cautiously 
making  a  circuit,  brought  us  directly  opposite  the  camp.  Here  I  bade 
the  rest  remain  while  Crick  and  I  stole  forward  for  a  nearer  view,  so  as 
to  judge  how  best  to  make  the  attack.  After  walking  a  little  way  my 
guide  began  to  crawl,  making  a  sign  for  me  to  do  the  same.  We  crept 
among  the  creepers  and  the  dense  undergrowth  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  then  stopped — for  we  could  hear  the  fellows  chattering  away, 
as  if  congratulating  themselves  on  the  success  of  their  late  exploit 
— and,  making  a  slight  opening  in  the  bushes,  had  a  full  view  of  tbe 
camp. 

"  There  were  about  twenty  persons  seated  round  a  fire,  eating  and 
jabbering  to  their  hearts'  content ;  part  of  the  carcase  of  one  of  our  oxen 
lay  on  one  side,  the  other  they  were  already  devouring;  the  remaining  three 
with  the  two  horses,  were  still  alive,  fastened  ty  the  neck  to  some  trees. 
I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  surround  them,  as  a  little  stream  ran 
on  their  farther  side,  beyond  which  was  a  stretch  of  open  ground.  But  I 
instantly  resolved  how  to  act,  as  it  never  does  to  hesitate  in  these  affairs. 
Making  a  sign  to  Crick,  we  stole  back  to  our  comrades.  I  told  them 
to  get  as  close  to  the  camp  as  possible  without  danger  of  discovery, 
and  at  a  signal  from  me  six  were  to  discharge  their  guns  over  the  heads 
of  the  enemy.     I  wanted  to  spare   bloodshed  if  I   could,  and  hoped  the 
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first  discharge  would  put  them  to  flight,  if  not,  those  who  had  reserved 
their  fire  at  another  signal  were  to  let  fly  in  their  midst. 

"  We  crept  to  our  positions.  I  got  to  my  point  of  observation,  and 
made  the  signal,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  men.  Upon  hearing 
the  discharge  the  enemy  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment ;  one  or  two 
sprang  across  the  stream,  and  were  soon  in  full  flight ;  the  rest  seized 
their  spears,  and  seeing  none  of  their  number  hurt,  began  to  advance 
to  where  they  knew  we  must  be  in  ambush. 

"  '  Now  then,  my  men,  let  them  have  it !  '  I  cried,  springing  to  my 
feet.  The  fellows  required  no  second  bidding,  but  fired  at  once.  A  flight 
of  spears  fell  in  our  midst,  happily  without  injury  to  any,  and  then 
we  saw  the  black  forms  of  some  of  our  foes  glancing  through  the  bushes, 
as  they  approached  to  take  more  deadly  aim.  In  the  meantime  my 
men  had  re-loaded  and  were  again  ready  to  fire. 

"  I  had  thrown  down  my  rifle  after  discharging  it,  and  seized  a  pistol, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  taking  aim  at  a  peculiarly  ferocious-looking 
fellow  when  two  spears  whistled  by  my  head  followed  by  a  sharp 
yell.  As  I  turned  to  see  from  whom  it  proceeded,  one  of  my  followers 
was  falling  forward  on  his  face. 

"  Crick  behaved  splendidly.  A  big  fellow  jumped  on  him  as  he  was 
re-loading,  and  tried  to  wrench  his  gun  away;  but  he  found  his  match, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the  story.  The  other  men  fired  away  as 
if  their  principal  aim  was  to  load  and  discharge  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  scrimmage  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  ending  in  the  enemy  taking 
to  their  heels,  and  leaving  us  victors. 

"  After  all  we  had  not  done  so  very  much  execution,  only  four  of 
the  enemy  lay  dead ;  the  wounded  had  contrived  to  steal  off.  Only 
one  of  my  followers  was  hurt,  and  he,  you  say,  is  likely  to  recover. 
Of  course  the  blacks  were  loud  in  their  shouts  of  exultation  at  having 
triumphed.  We  all  shook  hands  at  the  conclusion,  and  called  each  other 
brave,  and  then  sat  down  and  finished  the  carcase  of  the  oxen  the 
enemy  had  left  behind  them,  after  which  we  released  the  animals,  and 
made  our  way  back  to  you." 


OBEKLIN    VISITING    HIS    PEOPLE. 


PHILANTHROPY— PASTOR  OBERLIN. 


'  THIS   NORLE    ENSAMPLE    TO    HIS    FLOCK    HE    BATE  : 
THAT    FIRST    HE    WROUGHT,    AND    AFTERWARDS    HE    TAUGHT 
THE    WORD    OF    LIFE    HE    FROM    THE    GOSPEL    CAUGHT." ChnilfCV. 


N  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  dwellers  in  the  scattered 
villages  of  the  Vosges  mountains  were  little  better  than  savages. 
The  district  of  Alsace  had  suffered  terribly  during  that  long  and 
bitter  struggle  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  many  a  fair 
landscape  had  been  desolated,  and  many  a  village  with  its  inhabitants 
swept  away.  The  scanty  population  was  now  sunk  in  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  gross  superstition. 
Locked  in  their  mountain  retreats,  the  people  saw  nothing,  and  knew 
almost  as  little,  of  the  world  beyond  as  if  cut  off  by  long  leagues  of  ocean. 
In  the  summer  months  in  their  rude  primitive  manner  they  cultivated 
the  soil ;  in  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter  they  crouched  over  the  fires 
in  their  miserable  hovels,  listening  fearfully  to  the  voices  of  the  wind 
thronging  through  the  passes,  or  at  night  started,  frightened  from  their 
hard  beds  as  they  heard  the  howl  of  the  savage  wolf,  driven  by  hunger 
to  seek  prey  in  the  village. 

When  a  pastor  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  village  of  Ban  de 
la  Boche  inquired  for  the  school,  he  was  shown  a  miserable  hovel  crowded 
with  children,  superintended  by  a  bed-ridden  old  man,  who  knew  neither 
how  to  read  nor  write,  but  had  been  appointed  schoolmaster  because  he 
was  no  long-er  able  to  take  care  of  swine. 

It  was  in  this  same  village  of  Ban  de  la  Boche  that  one  summer 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  year  1766,  knots  of  men,  whispering  together, 
with    significant    looks    and    gestures,   entered    the    plain  and  unadorned 
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church.  A  young  man  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  preached  an  earnest 
and  impressive  discourse  from  the  words,  "  But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye 
resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  you  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also  " — a  most  unpalatable  doctrine  to  many  of  his 
hearers,  whose  theory  had  ever  been  that  of  the  old"  Israelites,  "  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

The  service  ended,  the  congregation  dispersed.  The  same  clusters 
of  men  who  had  entered  the  church  whispering  left  it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  made  their  way  to  one  of  the  many  hovels  of  the  village ;  here  they 
proceeded  to  furnish  themselves  with  stout  clubs.  They  were  about  to 
give  their  young  pastor  a  piece  of  their  mind  by  waylaying  him  on 
his  way  home,  and  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

As  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  consultation  as  to  the  best  way 
of  effecting  their  purpose,  the  door  opened,  and  the  pastor  himself  entered. 
Every  Aroice  was  hushed  at  the  sudden  apparition.  He  very  quietly  told 
them  that  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions  towards  him,  and  to  save 
them  unnecessary  trouble  had  come  to  receive  what  punishment  they 
thought  he  merited. 

Brute  force  can  hardly  ever  withstand  the  intrepidity  of  moral  courage. 
The  would-be  castigators  hung  their  heads  ashamed,  threw  aside  their 
bludgeons,  asked  their  pastor's  pardon,  and  ended  by  saying  that  in  the 
future  they  would  behave    better. 

This  was  one  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin's  first  experiences  in  his 
mountain  pastorate,  to  which  he  had  come  full  of  zeal  both  for  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  Avelfare  of  the  people,  willing  to  sunder  himself 
from  the  amenities  of  civilisation,  and  devote  his  life  in  efforts  for  their 
improvement.  Like  all  zealous  reformers,  whether  in  the  limited  circle 
of  a  village  or  the  wider  one  of  a  nation,  he  found  his  path  beset  with 
difficulties.      Beason  was  opposed  by  obstinate  stupidity  and  prejudice. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  he  set  about  accomplishing  was  the  making 
of  better  roads,  so  that  communication  could  be  opened  with  Strasburg. 
He  pointed  out  to  his  parishioners  the  advantages  they  would  derive 
from  intercourse  with  the  city  in  the  way  of  a  market  for  their  produce, 
and  in  obtaining  more  easily  articles  necessary  for  their  own  use,  but 
was    met  with   the   reply  that  the  roads   had    always  been  as  the}r  then 
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were;  their  fathers  had  been  satisfied  with  them,  why  should  not  they  ? 
The  ignorant,  obstinate  peasant  is  a  true  Conservative  with  his  argument 
— As  things  have  been  why  should  they  not  always  remain  ? 

Finding  both  reason  and  entreaty  alike  unavailing  in  moving  the 
people,  Oberlin  determined  to  set  the  example  himself.  So  one  day, 
after  expending  more  useless  words,  he  seized  a  pickaxe,  and  exclaimed. 
"All  those  who  believe  good  roads  necessary,  follow  me!"  Then  he  set 
to  work. 

More  easily  won  by  example  than  argument,  the  men  were  not  slow 
in  aiding  their  pastor  in  his  toil,  and  day  after  day  a  gang  of  active 
labourers  were  busily  engaged  in  making  more  passable  roads.  As 
engineer,  overlooker,  labourer,  and  pastor,  Oberlin  found  he  had  plenty 
to  do,  but  he  did  it  with  the  will  men  always  throw  into  their  work 
when  their  hearts   are  in   it. 

Sunday  was  the  day  for  rest  and  spiritual  teaching  ;  but  whether 
labouring  on  the  road  or  teaching  from  the  pulpit,  Oberlin  was  at  home. 
He  could  show  his  people  how  work  should  be  done,  and  then  minister 
to  the  wants  of  their  higher  nature.  By  coming  in  daily  contact  with 
them  he  could  better  understand  the  peculiar  temptations  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  so  adapt  his  teaching  as  to  show  them  how  they  could  be  met  and 
overcome — one  of  the  great  aims  of  all  teaching  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

From  road-making  he  went  to  agriculture,  introducing  new  improve- 
ments in,  and  better  methods  of,  cultivation  :  showing  the  peasants  how 
they  could  make  the  most  of  their  garden  plots,  advising  as  to  what 
vegetables  and  herbs  they  should  grow,  planting  fruit-trees  for  them, 
and  doing  it  all  with  an  earnest  simplicity  of  manner  that  won  upon 
the  affections  of  his  people  more  effectively  than  any  merely  spoken 
words   could  have   done. 

One  great  improvement  he  effected  was  of  vast  importance  in  raising 
the  people  from  their  degradation.  He  revolutionised  their  homes.  For 
the  most  part  a  family  herded  together  in  a  miserable  hut  with  only  one 
room,  the  walls  bare,  the  roof  leaky,  and  the  floor  the  cold  earth ;  here 
they  had  their  meals,  and  here  they  had  their  sleeping  apartment.  Dirty, 
damp,  and  unhealthy,  to  Oberlin  it  seemed  impossible  that  his  people 
could  improve  sociall)r  without  living  in   a  more  cleanly  manner. 
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One  by  one  he  induced  them  to  pull  down  these  hovels  and  erect 
snug  little  cottages  in  their  place.  This  was  a  work  the  people  were 
very  loth  to  accomplish,  but  his  gentle  perseverance  in  time  won  them 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  and  when  the  change  was  at  length 
effected  they  wondered  they  had   never  thought  of  it  before. 

Oberlin  was  most  earnestly  assisted  in  his  philanthropic  labours  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  his  wife,  who  advised  the  women  in  the 
management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  introduced  new  kinds  of  home 
work,  and  relieved  them   in  sickness. 

It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  bus}',  kindly  wife  entering 
cottage  after  cottage  in  the  prosecution  of  her  useful  work,  while 
Oberlin,  book  in  hand,  would  visit  his  parishioners  at  their  labours 
in  the  garden,  the  field,  or  by  the  roadside  ;  say  a  kindly,  helpful  word 
to  each  and  all  that  cheered  them  in  their  toil,  and  made  them  regard 
him   as  their  benefactor  and  friend. 

Many  of  the  improvements  Oberlin  effected  could  not  be  done 
without  money.  This  he  begged  from  influential  friends  in  Strasburg, 
who,  knowing  how  zealously  he  was  labouring  in  his  mountain  pastorate, 
were  ever   willing   to   extend  a  helping  hand. 

The  motives  which  urged  him  in  all  his  labours  were  thoroughly 
pure  and  unselfish.  Some  say  he  carried  the  moral  supervision  of  his 
people  a  little  too  far.  He  kept  a  register  of  the  moral  character  of 
each,  and  searched  with  an  inquisitor's  minuteness  into  the  most  insig- 
nificant details  of  their  private  life. 

When  his  wife  died  Oberlin  was  ably  assisted  in  his  reformatory 
labours  by  Louise  Schepler,  at  one  time  a  servant  in  his  own  house- 
hold, but  afterwards  his   most  efficient   co-worker. 

Oberlin  lived  till  he  attained  to  his  eighty-sixth  year,  becoming  in 
his  old  age,  with  his  snow-white  hair  and  benevolent  expression  of 
face,   an  object  of  veneration  to  his  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  remote  and  isolated  sphere  of  his  work,  the 
fame  of  this  noble  man  has  been  world-wide ;  while  his  example  has 
been  a  source  of  encouragement  to  many  a  weary  worker  in  similar 
fields. 


A    SUCCESSFUL    SHOT. 
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SPORT— A    HUNTING    ADVENTURE. 


ONE  S    WHOLE    BLOOD    GREW    CURDLING    AND    CREEPY 
TO    SEE    THE    BLACK    MANE,    VAST    AND    HEAPY, 
THE    TAIL    IN"    THE    AIR    STIFF    AND    STRAINING, 

the  wide  eyes  nor  waxing  NOR  WANING." — Robert  Browning. 


HAD  been  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  company  with 
a  Portuguese  ivory  trader,  for  several  weeks,  greatly  enjoying  the 
wild  and  exciting  life  we  were  compelled  to  lead.  The  exercise 
had  steadied  and  braced  my  nerves,  which,  before  setting  out,  were 
in  a  shattered  condition  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  and  long 
attack  of  fever.  Constant  practice  had  also  made  me  an  expert  shot  and 
a  successful  hunter.  Indeed,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  handle  a  gun,  and 
went  to  work  with  proper  precaution,  the  amazing  abundance  of  animal 
life  everywhere  to  be  met  with  could  not  fail  in  making  him  more  or 
less  of  a  sportsman. 

In  hunting  the  large  game,  such  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the 
rhinoceros,  there  Avas  always  a  spice  of  danger,  and  I  had  in  two  or 
three  several  instances  found  myself  in  positions  of  extreme  peril,  from 
which  nothing  but  presence  of  mind  or  good  fortune  brought  me  safely 
out.  But  the  danger  incurred  only  lent  additional  charms  to  the  pursuit; 
while  a  proud  feeling  of  exultation  would  steal  over  the  heart  when 
thinking  that  an  insignificant  and  feeble  man  should  be  more  than  a 
match  for  such  huge  creatures  in  spite  of  their  gigantic  strength. 

One  day,  in  our  several  canoes,  we  were  paddling  up  a  broad  river  ; 
on  either  bank  stretched  an  apparently  impenetrable  forest,  many  of  the 
trees  of  which  approached  to  the  very  water's  edge,  while  the  ends  of 
creepers  fell  into,  and  huge  plants  actually  raised  their  heads  out  of,  the 
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river  itself.  From  the  branches  of  the  trees  curious-looking  monkeys 
gazed  inquisitively  at  us,  chattering  to  each  other  as  if  inquiring  what 
business  we  had  in  invading  their  domains  ;  numbers  of  brilliantly- 
coloured  birds  hovered  on  the  wing,  making  the  air  resound  with  their 
varied  and  peculiar  notes ;  the  gentle  gazelle  would  timidly  approach 
to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  water;  the  noble  lion  would  stalk  out  in  all 
his  majesty  for  the  same  purpose,  while  ever  and  anon,  now  close  to  the 
canoes,  now  yards  away,  a  loud  snort  would  startle  us,  and  the  huge 
ugly  head  of  a  hippopotamus  would   be  thrust  above  the  surface. 

Journeying  thus  by  water  is  a  pleasant  and  restful  change  from  the 
everlasting  tramp,  tramp  through  the  forest,  which,  although  enjo}-able, 
sometimes  becomes  a  little  wearisome.  This  particular  day  of  which  I 
speak  made  the  third  we  had  thus  progressed  without  any  startling 
adventure  occurring  to  interrupt  our  voyage ;  it  was  not,  however,  to 
have  so  peaceful  a  close  as  the  other  two. 

When  within  some  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  we  intended  camp- 
ing for  the  night,  as  our  larder  was  low,  I  told  the  trader  I  would  land 
and  procure  some  fresh  meat  for  supper,  and  that  I  would  meet  him 
before  long  at  the  trysting-place.  My  canoe  was  accordingly  directed 
to  the  shore.  Taking  with  me  four  of  the  natives,  to  carry  my  spare 
gun   and  what  game   I  might  shoot,   I  plunged   into  the   forest. 

I  did  not  go  very  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  for,  as  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  plenty  of 
game  on  their  way  to  the  water;  so  I  followed  the  course  of  the  stream 
towards  our  camping  place. 

The  sudden  plunge  from  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  sun  to  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  forest  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  anything 
clearly  until  my  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  pecubar  light;  so  I  was 
perforce  obliged  for  a  short  time  to  grope  my  way  cautiously  along. 

My  four  attendants  followed :  one,  a  lad,  bearing  my  spare  gun  ;  two 
armed  with  long  lances;  and  the  fourth — whom  I  always  called  Nacko, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  best  native  hunters  I  have  ever  known,  active, 
brave,  and  cool  in  the  presence  of  danger — carrying  a  gun  of  his  own, 
which  he  could  use  with  something  like  skill. 

Nacko  always  kept  close  to  my  heels,  for    I   think    he    looked    upon 
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himself  as  my  shield  and  guardian,  and  thought  his  protection  necessary 
to  ensure  my  safety,  otherwise  I  should  run  into  danger  and  come  to  in- 
evitable grief.  His  coolness  and  courage  had  on  more  than  one  critical 
occasion  aided  me  very  materially. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  trampling  through  grass  and  bush 
and  prickly  thorn,  a  fine  deer  offered  himself  as  a  target  to  my  rifle  ; 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  river,  when,  hearing  our  approach,  he  stopped 
to  listen,  and  in  so  doing  turned  his  shoulder  towards  me.  Lifting  my 
rifle,  I  took  quick  aim,  and  fired.  The  noble  beast  sprang  into  the  air, 
and  then  falling  forward  on  his  knees,  gave  a  few  convulsive  struggles 
and  lay  perfectly   still. 

Leaving  two  of  the  natives  to  convey  the  carcase  to  the  boat,  I  pushed 
on  with  the  others,  hoping  to  get  another  shot.  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  Nacko  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  were  lions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"What  leads  you   to   think   so,   Nacko?"   I   inquired. 

Before  he  could  reply  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  foliage,  and  a 
graceful  gazelle  bounded  into  view,  evidently  fleeing  from  some  pursuer. 
Quick  as  thought  my  gun  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  rolling   over. 

Then,  and  only  then,  I  became  aware  that  his  pursuer  was  close  at 
hand,  as  the  roar  of  a  lion  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  began  quickly  to  re- 
load my  rifle,  but  before  I  had  rammed  down  the  bullet  a  large  lion 
sprang  on  the  body,  while  a  lioness,  with  her  half-grown  cub,  followed 
at  his  heels. 

With  his  two  fore  paws  placed  on  the  body  of  the  gazelle,  the  lion 
stood  erect,  and  turned  his  face  in  our  direction.  No  sooner  did  he  see 
us  than  he  gave  utterance  to  a  savage  roar,  but  seemed  uncertain  what 
to  do — whether  to  keep  possession  of  the  slaughtered  prey  or  attack 
the  new.  Meanwhile  the  lioness  crouched,  growling,  down  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  body,  while  the  cub  licked  the  blood  trickling  from  the 
wound. 

I  never  stiri-ed,  but  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lion,  telling  the 
lad  with  the  spare  gun  to  be  ready  to  hand  it  to  me  when  I  should 
require  it.     Nacko   stood   prepared  for  what  might  follow. 
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For  a  minute  we  stood  thus.  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  gazelle, 
but  hesitated  to  fire  at  the  lion,  for,  even  should  I  be  fortunate  enough 
to  kill  him  there  would  be  the  lioness  to  contend  with.  I  determined 
to  run   the  risk. 

Taking  a  steady  aim,  I  fired ;  the  explosion  was  followed  by  a 
terrific  roar.  The  bullet  had  not  touched  a  vital  part ;  I  had  only 
succeeded  in  dangerously  wounding  him.  I  had  now  an  angry  and  for- 
midable foe  to  encounter. 

Throwing  down  my  empty  rifle,  I  put  my  hand  behind  me  to 
receive  the  other  from  the  boy.  He  was  a  few  steps  from  me,  and 
before  he  could  place  it  within  my  reach  I  saw  the  lion  making  ready 
for  the  fatal  spring. 

"  Fire,   Nacko  !  "  I  cried,   as   the   animal  bounded  into  the  air. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flame  leaped  from  his  barrel.  I  heard  the 
thud  of  the  bullet  on  the  body  of  the  lion,  but  it  could  not  check  the 
impetus  of  his  spring,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  hurled  violently  to 
the  ground,   and  for  a  moment  lay  stunned  by   the   shock. 

A  dead  heavy  weight  upon  my  body  and  legs  soon  brought  me  back 
to  consciousness.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  found  my  face  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  lion's. 

Nacko,  seeing  me  knocked  over,  had  thrown  his  own  gun  to  the 
ground  and  picked  up  the  spare  one,  and  was  now  approaching  to  give 
the  lion  his  coup  cle  grace.  The  animal  watched  the  hunter's  motions, 
but  was  unwilling,  or  too  badly  wounded,  to  leave    me  and  attack   him. 

The  bold  black  approached  wuthin  six  paces  of  the  foe,  and,  aiming 
behind  his  ear,  fired.  A  shuddering  quiver  ran  through  the  mighty 
frame  ;  I  felt  a  sudden  relief  from  the  oppressive  weight  which  confined 
me  to  the  ground  as  the  lion  rolled  over  dead. 

Nacko  assisted  me  to  my  feet,  running  his  hands  over  my  body  to 
ascertain  if  any  bones  were  broken  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  several 
severe  braises  and  a  feeling  of  general  soreness  all  over  my  body,  I  was 
unhurt.  We  looked  round  for  the  lioness  and  her  cub ;  they  were  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  must  have  decamped  during  my  encounter  with 
the  lion;  for  which  I  felt  not  a  little  thankful,  as  I  had  no  wish  for 
another  such   encounter. 


HAROLD    RECEIVES    NEWS    OE    THE    NORMAN    INVASION. 


AMBITION— THE    STORY    OF    HAROLD. 


"  I1VT    THIS    I    KNOW  ;    THAT    IF    THIS    REALM    OF    ENGLAND 

CLAIMS    FOB    ITS    KING    THE    MAN    THAT    FITS    HEK    BEST 

WHOE'ER    HE    BE KNIGHT,    PEASANT,    PRINCE,    OH    EARL 

THIS   SWORD    SHALL    EE    HIS    FENCE    'GAINST   ALL    THE    WORLD." 

-ffei'.  James  White. 
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^DWARD  THE  CONFESSOR  was  not  a  king  likely  to  command 

the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  powerful  and  warlike  nobles. 

iAjA.    IK-  was   of    a  weak    and    superstitious   character,   ami  would   Ear 

^JtffffS   rather  have  preferred  burying  himself  in  a  monastery  to  sitting 


m...„ 

upon  the  Saxon  throne.     His  elevation  was  chiefly  the  work  of 

the  most  ambitious  and  popular  of  his  earls,  Earl  Godwin.     Not, 

it  is  said,  being  able  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  he  used  his  influence 

in    behalf  of  Edward,   binding  the  king   to  him   by  compelling    him  to 

marry  his  daughter,  Edith  the  Fair,  of  whom  the  old  chronicler  remarks  : 

"  As  the  thorn   is  the  parent    of  the   rose,  so  is   Godwin    the  jmrent   of 

Edith.  "     Edward,  though  he  submitted,  never  forgave  his  powerful  vassal. 

Godwin  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  character  and  habits,  and 
showed  a  marked  dislike  to  the  Normans ;  Edward  filled  his  court  with 
Norman  nobles,  the  Church  with  Norman  ecclesiastics,  and  promised  his 
cousin,  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  that  he  should  succeed  him  to  the 
English  throne.  "When  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  he 
banished  Godwin  and  his  sons  from  the  kingdom,  and  was  even  so  un- 
manly as  to  take  from  the  queen  all  her  jewels,  and  confine  her  in  a 
nunnery,  where  he  knew  her  life  would  be  rendered  miserable  by  the 
influence  of  his  sister,  the  abbess. 

Earl  Godwin  was  not  a  man  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  the  king's 
injustice.     Making  a  descent  upon  the  English  coast,  he  joined  his  fleet 
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with  that  of  his  sons  Harold  and  Leofwine,  and  together  they  sailed 
up  the  Thames  to  Southwark,  where  their  forces  were  disembarked. 
The  king,  with  a  considerable  army,  was  posted  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
hut  his  men  were  unwilling  to  fight  against  their  own  countiymen,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  his  powerful  vassal,  re- 
store him  his  estates,  and  release  the  queen.  No  sooner  was  the  recon- 
ciliation effected  than  the  Normans,  courtiers  and  churchmen  alike,  heat 
a  precipitate  retreat,  deeming   England  no  longer  a  safe  refuge. 

When  Godwin  died  his  eldest  son  Harold  succeeded  to  his  power, 
influence,  and  popularity.  He  was  constantly  near  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  it  appears  that  Edward  even  entertained  something  like 
affection  for  him  ;  perhaps  it  was  that  kind  of  affection  which  a  weak 
character  feels  for  one  upon  whose  strength  and  sagacity  it  relies. 

Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  bent  upon  the 
fair  and  fertile  fields  of  England ;  whatever  hopes  he  may  have  cherished 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  their  realisation  would  depend  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  Saxon  nobles,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  he  regarded 
as  Harold.  He  had  struck  up  a  friendship  with  him  during  a  visit 
paid  to  Edward,  and  now  wished  to  secure  his  promise  of  aiding  him 
to  establish  his  claim  to  the  monarchy  when  Edward  died.  He  was  a 
man  who,  though  of  a  haughty,  ambitious,  and  passionate  character, 
knew  well  how  to  hide  the  secret  of  his  designs  in  his  own  heart,  and 
with  a  fair  smile  and  pleasant  manner  entrap  those  whom  he  wished  to 
use  for  his  own  purj)oses.  When,  therefore,  Harold  paid  him  a  visit  to 
effect  the  release  of  a  brother  and  nephew  who  were  held  as  hostages 
in  Normandy,  William  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  make  his  stay  pleasant,  but  before  he  suffered  him  to  depart 
persuaded  him  to  swear  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt  to  ascend  the 
English  throne.  Harold  complied,  but  with  a  mental  reservation. 
When  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  altar  upon  which  he  had  sworn, 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  he  had  been 
tricked  into  taking  what  was  considered  then  the  most  solemn  oath  a 
man  could  take.     He  had  sworn  by  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints. 

When  Edward  the   Confessor   died,   Harold,  with  the   consent  of  the 
Saxon  Witan,  ascended  the  throne. 
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Duke  William  was  bunting  in  a  forest  near  Eouen,  trying  a  new 
bow,  wben  a  messenger  in  hot  haste  from  England  accosted  him  with 
the  news  of  Edward's  death  and  Harold's  coronation.  For  a  moment 
the  haughty  duke  was  surprised,  the  bow  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
stood  speechless.  Hastily  returning  to  his  palace,  he  strode  into  the 
hall,  wearing  so  fierce  a  mien  that  none  dare  ask  him  any  questions. 
Throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  wrapped  his  head  in  his  mantle  and 
remained  silent. 

His  nobles  and  knights  were  both  surprised  and  alarmed  at  this 
unusual  manifestation  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  and  inquired 
in  whispers  as  to  its  cause.  "  Sirs, "  said  one,  "  ye  will  soon  know  the 
cause  of  our  lord's  anxiety.  " 

William  soon  roiised  himself  to  activity.  He  sent  to  remind 
Harold  of  his  oath,  and  upon  receiving  the  answer  that  the  crown  was 
not  his,  Harold's,  to  give  away,  prepared  to  invade  England.  He  col- 
lected together  one  of  the  most  formidable  armaments  that  had  been 
seen  in  Western  Europe  for  a  long  time.  The  Pope  sent  him  a  holy 
licence  to  invade  England,  together  with  a  consecrated  banner  and  a 
ring   containing  one  of  the  hairs  of  St.  Peter. 

Unfavourable  weather  kept  the  fleet  for  some  time  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dive,  and  when  at  length  it  did  set  sail  it  was  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  where  the  invading  force 
landed.  After  being  detained  for  some  days,  the  fleet  again  set  sail, 
William  leading  in  a  vessel  with  many- coloured  sails,  and  the  con- 
secrated banner  floating  at  the  main-topmast. 

On  the  following  day  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Sussex  coast,  and 
the  invading  army  landed  at  Pevensey.  As  William  leaped  on  shore 
he  stumbled  and  fell ;  his  followers  regarding  it  as  an  evil  omen,  he 
seized  a  handful  of  earth,  crying  that  he  was  only  taking  possession  of 
his  own. 

Meanwhile  Harold  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
southern  coast  and  march  to  the  north,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  his  brother 
Tostig  and  the  King  of  Norway.  He  was  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  his  brother ;  but  upon  Tostig  asking  what  his  ally  was  to  receive, 
and  receiving  in   reply,   "  Six  feet   of    earth  in  which  to   be  buried,"   he 
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broke  off  all  negotiations.  In  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  fougbt  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  near  York,  tbe  invaders  were  defeated,  botb  Tostig  and 
tbe  King  of  Norway  dying  on  tbe  field. 

Harold  was  making  merry  with  his  nobles  and  knights  at  a  banquet, 
held  in  York,  to  commemorate  the  victory,  when  a  messenger  hastily 
entered  with  tbe  startling  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Normans.  Tbe 
king  soon  collected  bis  forces  together  to  oppose  tbese  new  invaders,  and 
by  forced  marches  the  Saxon  army  in  a  few  days  came  in  sight  of  the 
hostile  camp. 

Tbe  Kentish  men  formed  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Saxon  army  ; 
by  the  royal  standard  stood  bold  Harold,  bis  two  brothers  Gnrtb  and 
Leofwine,  and  a  few  of  tbe  noblest  and  bravest  tbanes,  surrounded  by 
a  body-guard  of   London  burgesses. 

Tbe  Saxons  maintained  their  position  on  the  crest  of  the  bill,  which 
they  bad  fortified  with  trenches  and  palisades,  presenting  an  impene- 
trable front  to  tbe  enemy,  and  shouting  "  Christ's  rood !  The  holy 
rood !  "  Stoutly  was  the  onslaught  of  the  Normans  resisted,  and  many 
were  their  reverses  and  checks.  At  one  time,  William's  horse  being 
shot,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  duke  was  dead;  instantly  uncovering 
his  face  and  head,  he  cried,  "  Here  I  am  !  Look  at  me  !  I  am  still  alive, 
and  will  conquer  by  God's  help  !  " 

After  nine  hours'  desperate  fighting  Harold  was  shot  through  tbe 
brain  by  a  random  arrow.  The  foe  instantly  made  a  dash  for  the  royal 
standard  ;  eleven  Norman  knights  lost  their  lives  before  it  was  captured 
and  the  consecrated  banner  raised  in  its  place  in  sign  of  victory.  Tbe 
hill-side  round  about  where  it  had  stood  was  covered  thick  with  Saxon 
dead,  the  king  and  his  two  brothers  being  among  tbe  number. 

When  the  victory  was  assured  William  gave  permission  to  two  monks 
to  search  for  Harold's  body,  but  it  was  not  till  they  called  to  their 
assistance  Editha  of  the  Swan  Neck,  a  Saxon  lady  whom  the  king  had 
dearly  loved,  that  it  was  discovered  lying  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  and 
sadly  disfigured.  It  was  conveyed  to  Waltham  Abbey,  and  there 
interred.  Over  his  tomb  the  monks  put  the  simple  inscription — "Here 
lies    the  unfortunate  Harold." 
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SKILL— PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 


'  HIS  GENIUS  QUITE  OBSCURED  THE  BRIGHTEST  RAT 
OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT,  AS  SOL'S  EFFULGENT  BEAMS 
AT    MORN'S   APrKOACH    EXTINGUISH    ALL   THE    STAES." — R.    Wynne. 


T  lias  been  a  disputed  question  with  the  biographers  of  Eubens 
as  to  whether  Cologne  or  Antwerp  can  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  artist ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
$ps  15  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  cities.  And  years  ago — 
T  if  not  still  in  existence — two  German  inscriptions  on  stone  tablets 
might  have  been  seen  inserted  in  the  front  wall  of  a  plain-looking  house  in 
the  Stirnen  Gasse,  the  first  of  which  recorded  the  fact  that  Peter  Paul 
Eubens  was  born  in  that  house,  and  the  second  that  Marie  de  Medicis, 
Queen  of  France,  ended  her  days  in  the  very  chamber  which  had  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  painter. 

The  father  of  the  artist — a  man  of  considerable  note  and  learning — 
removed  with  his  family  from  Antwerp  at  a  time  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  citizens  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  assuming  an  aspect 
which  resolved  itself  into  civil  war.  The  safety  of  peaceable  citizens  was 
threatened  by  the  iniquitous  and  sanguinary  administration  of  Duke 
Alva,  who,  with  his  army,  bad  invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed 
the  office  of  Governor.  It  was  no  home  for  a  man  that  loved  peace 
and  was'  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  family.  John  Eubens,  therefore, 
sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  Cologne,  where,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1577,  his  seventh  child  was  born,  and  as  the  birth  chanced  to  fall  on 
the  day  when  the  festival  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  held,  the 
infant  received  the  name  of  both  apostles  in  baptism. 
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From  the  knowledge  we  are  able  to  gather  of  his  earliest  years,  the 
boy  Peter  Paid  appears  to  have  exhibited  remarkable  intelligence  when 
young,  and  to  have  had  great  facility  in  executing  any  task  he  under- 
took ;  this  power  accompanied  him  through  life.  His  aptitude  for 
learning  was  diligently  cultivated  by  his  father,  who  was  accustomed 
to  devote  much  of   his  time  to   the  education  of  his   children. 

The  lad,  at  a  very  early  age,  commenced  his  studies  at  the  College 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Cologne,  where  he  soon  outstripped  his  companions  in 
the  race  for  learning,  but  apparently  without  exciting  that  envious  regard 
which  the  successful  sometimes  win  from  the  less  fortunate.  He  had 
that  natural  inborn  graciousness  of  manner  which  secured  friends  rather 
than  made  enemies,  and  which  in  him  became  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  character  throughout  his    life. 

In  his  tenth  year  his  young  life  was  shadowed  by  the  loss  of  his 
father,  but  the  excellences  of  his  mother  almost  compensated  him  for 
the  deprivation.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  family.  Soon  after  her  husband's 
death  she  returned  with  her  children  to  Antwerp,  which  city  had  for  the 
last  two  years  enjoyed  something  like  tranquillity.  Here  Rubens 
further  pursued  his  studies,  making  great  progress  in  Latin  and  other 
languages,  so  that  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  was  considered  qualified 
to  commence  the  study  of  law,  for  which  profession  he  was  intended. 

About  this  time  he  entered,  in  the  capacity  of  a  page,  the  household 
of  the  Countess  de  Latain,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  most 
polished  men  of  the  age,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  ease 
and  manners  of  the  best  society,  to  which  his  docility  and  good  sense 
soon  led  him  to  conform.  But,  however  advantageous  the  position 
might  be  with  respect  to  his  future  prospects,  it  was  not  to  the  lad's 
taste,  and  his  artist  instincts  soon  made  him  dissatisfied.  Drawing, 
which  had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  as  a  mere  recreation,  developed 
into  a  passion,  and  he  resolved  to  throw  off  his  page's  suit  and  pursue 
the   profession  of  art. 

The  first  master  under  whom  young  Rubens  studied  was  Tobias 
Verhaert,  an  artist  of  no  genius  and  but  little  reputation.  The  pupil 
was   not  long  in  discovering  his  deficiencies,   and  quitted    him    to    place 
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himself  beneath  the  care  of  Adam  Van  Noort,  an  historical  painter 
of  some  celebrity. 

Van  Noort  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  man  to  live  with ;  he  was 
naturally  of  a  rough  temper  and  brutal  disposition,  and  constantly 
vented  his  ill-humour  and  passion  upon  his  pupils,  whose  lives  he  made 
wretched  and  whose  affections  he  alienated.  Stormy  scenes  were  of 
every-day    occurrence  in  the  studio,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Eubens. 

This  kind  of  treatment  tended  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  the 
progress  of  Van  ISToort's  pupils.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  work  with 
an  absorbed  and  concentrated  attention  beneath  a  storm  of  abuse.  This 
Eubens  experienced,  and  on  some  days  could  make  scarcely  any  progress 
in  the  study  of  his  beloved  art. 

One  day,  when  the  master  had  been  in  a  more  than  usually  bad 
temper,  and  the  pupils,  as  a  consequence,  greater  sufferers  from  his  harsh- 
ness and  tyranny,  Eubens  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  throw  down  his 
brush  and  quit  the  man  in  disgust.  As  he  sat  alone  in  the  studio, 
where  Van  Noort  and  his  companions  had  left  him,  he  thought  how 
much  happier  he  should  be  could  he  follow  his  own  inclinations,  with 
no  one  to  dictate  as  to  what  he  should  do  and  how  he  should  do  it. 
He  looked  at  the  result  of  his  day's  work  with  feelings  akin  to  shame. 

While  thus  sitting  thinking,  there  appeared,  like  a  vision  before  his 
eyes,  the  beautiful  face  of  a  Madonna  he  had  seen  at  the  cathedral. 
Taking  a  piece  of  canvas,  he  commenced  sketching  the  outlines  of  the 
face  and  to  fill  in  the  colours.  Becoming  absorbed  in  his  work,  the 
face  grew  and  grew  in  beauty  and  loveliness  beneath  the  magic  touches 
of  his  brush.  It  was  something  better  than  he  had  ever  before  accom- 
plished ;  his  whole  heart  and  attention  were  engrossed  in  the  task.  Sud- 
denly he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  voice  exclaim — 

"  The  boy's  ardour  and  courage  and  industry  will  make  him  great !  " 

Turning  hastily  round,  Eubens  beheld  his  master,  who,  returning 
unheard  to  the  studio,  had  been  a  silent  and  attentive  observer  of  his 
pupil's  skill,  to  which  he  could  not  refrain  from  paying  the  above 
tribute. 

Eubens  studied  beneath  Van  Noort  for  four  years,  and  then,  unable 
to   bear  longer   with    his    tyranny    and   brutality,    quitted    him    for  the 
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school  of  Otto  Venius,  painter  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  Governor   of  the 
Netherlands. 

With  this  new  master  Rubens  spent  nearly  another  four  years,  then 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  Italy,  the  paradise  of  painters.  To  this 
course  Otto  Venius  strongly  urged  him,  and  before  he  set  out  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
both  of  whom  were  charmed  with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  young 
painter,  and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  several  sovereigns. 

He  took  the  road  to  Italy  through  France,  making  his  first  stay 
at  Venice.  Here  a  gentleman  of  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
wished  to  see  him  at  work  in  his  studio.  So  delighted  was  he  with 
what  he  saw,  and  the  conversation  of  the  artist  himself,  that  upon  his 
return  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign  he  spoke  of  Rubens  in  such  favour- 
able terms  the  duke  sent  to  engage  him  in  his  service. 

Possessing  a  handsome  face,  a  graceful  person,  polished  manners,  and 
the  art  of  conversation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Rubens  impressed  the  duke 
favourably  even  at  his  very  first  interview  with  him,  or  that  the  prince's 
treatment  of  him   should   be   all  that  an  artist  could   desire. 

Indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  his  sojourn  with  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  Rubens  may  be  said  to  have  begun  a  career  of  unchecked 
prosperity  and  good  fortune  such  as  no  artist  before  or  since  has  ever 
experienced.  His  sun  never  set  till  death  chilled  the  cunning  of  the 
hand  and  the  imagination  of  the  brain.  Not  only  was  he  engaged  in 
his  artistic  capacity  by  many  of  the  European  sovereigns,  but  also  as  a 
diplomatist.  From  the  studio  to  the  cabinet  of  a  prince,  and  from 
the  cabinet  of  a  prince  back  again  to  the  studio,  did  his  life  alternate. 
During  his  whole  career  he  never  seems  to  have  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  any  of  his  lofty  patrons  when  once  gained. 

He  married  a  rich  wife,  built  himself  a  splendid  palace  at  Antwerp, 
was  blessed  with  domestic  happiness,  became  wealthy  and  famous,  living 
long  enough  to  hear  his  name  mentioned  with  praise  alike  by  king,  peer, 
and  commoner ;  and,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  funeral  such  as  kings  might  envy. 


THE    STOKMINO    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 


INTREPIDITY— THE    STORMING    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 


;  ONCE    MOKE    TO    THE    BREACH,    DEAR    FRIENDS,    ONCE    MORE    . 
WHEN    THE    BLAST    OP   WAR    BLOWS    IN    OUR   EARS 

then  IMITATE  the  action  or  THE  TidER." — Shakespeare. 


*HREE  crusades  had  already  marched,  in  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  to  the  East — where  they  had  reaped 
harvests  hoth  of  glory  and  shame — when,  at  the  close  of  the 
'..  ':(  '  -■]  thirteenth  century,  Pope  Innocent  III.  proclaimed  the  need  for 
tA|\?  a  fourth,  describing  in  impassioned  language  the  ruin  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  insolent  triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  what  a  degra- 
dation it  was  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  that  the  holy  city  should 
be  so  profaned.  To  whoever  would  serve  a  year  in  Palestine,  or  send 
a  substitute  for  two  years,  he  promised  a  pardon  for  all  his  sins  and 
a  plenary  indulgence.  This  proclamation  he  sent  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France. 

No  European  king  was  found  willing  to  obey  the  pontiff's  injunction, 
but  secondary  princes,  counts,  and  knights,  bestirred  themselves  with 
alacrity,  and  soon  collected  an  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Thibaut 
Count  of  Champagne,  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
princes  in  Europe,  Count  Boniface,  and  others,  equally  valiant  and 
courageous.  In  churches  they  solemnly  vowed  to  undertake  this  holy 
war,  and  in  tournaments  exercised  their  arms. 

In  the  various  consultations  held  by  the  leaders  they  this  time 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  theatre  of  war  by  water.  Before  they 
could  sail  it  was  necessary  to  have  ships,  and  neither  French  nor 
German    nobles    possessed    any.        Six    of  their    number    were    therefore 
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sent  to  the  three  great  maritime  republics  of  Europe,  Venice,  Pisa,  and 
Genoa,  to  solicit  their  aid  in  carrying  out  their  pious  purpose.  At  Venice 
they  were,  after  much  negotiation,  successful,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Doge,  the  celebrated  Henry  Dandolo,  then  eighty-four  years  old, 
and  blind — who  volunteered  to  go  with  them — on  condition  that  the 
crusaders  should  conquer  for  tbe  Venetians  Zara,  a  town  in  Dalmatia 
to  which  they  laid  claim. 

Tbe  chief  of  the  crusaders  dying,  Boniface  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  elected  in  his  place,  and  on  October  8,  1202,  the  expedition  set 
sail  from  Venice  in  a  large  fleet   of  ships,  galleys,   and   transports. 

After  taking  Zara,  moved  by  the  earnest  solicitations  and  extravagant 
promises  of  Alexius,  son  of  the  Greek  emperor,  the  crusaders,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  directed  their  course  to  Constantinople,  witb 
the  intention  of  besieging  it,  hurling  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  and 
reinstating  the  rightful  sovereign,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon, 
after  having  bad  both  his  eyes  put  out. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pope  entreated  them  not  to  go,  urging  that 
their  object  was  to  purge  the  holy  city  from  the  presence  of  the  heathen, 
and  not  to  take  up  the  quarrel  of  the  Greek  emperor,  the  upholder  of 
the  great  schism  of  the  Church.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
them  with  tbe  direful  thunders  of  the  Vatican  if  they  persisted  in  their 
mad  enterprise.  But  the  crusaders  took  their  own  course,  and  sailed 
from  Zara  early  in  the  year  1203. 

As  the  immense  fleet  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont  and 
approached  the  city  the  crusaders  were  amazed  at  its  extent  and  mag- 
nificence and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  people  thronging  the  walls  to 
gaze  at  them.  Never,  they  thought,  had  such  an  enterprise  been  before 
undertaken ;  it  seemed  madness,  and  for  a  moment  their  enthusiasm  was 
chilled  and  hope  of  success  fled.  But  only  for  a  moment,  for,  as  one 
who  was  with  them  said,  "  every  man  glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or 
the  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the  glorious  conflict,"  and  hope 
was   re-established    in   every   breast. 

The  army  and  fleet  assembled  at  Scutari,  and  prepared  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bosphorus,  on  the  European  shores  of  which  a  force  of 
seventy  thousand  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  headed  by  the  usurper. 
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On  the  tenth  day  the  crusaders  embarked;  their  chargers  were  fully 
caparisoned  and  saddled,  and  each  knight,  in  full  armour,  stood  by  the 
side  of  his  horse  ;  and  so  eager  were  the  mailed  warriors  to  be  first  on  shore 
that  they  leaped  into  the  sea  when  the  water  was  as  high  as  their 
girdles.  But  before  these  valorous  men  could  mount  and  seize  their 
lances,  to  their  astonishment,  the  emperor  and  his  seventy  thousand  men 
had  turned  and  fled.  The  tower  of  Galata  was  then  stormed  by  the 
French ;  while  the  Venetians  forced  the  boom  stretched  across  the 
harbour,  sunk  and  destroyed  the  Greek  navy,  and  finally  anchored  in 
the  port  of  Constantinople. 

The  siege  of  the  city  now  commenced  in  real  earnest.  The  army 
pitched  their  camp  beneath  the  walls,  where  they  were  constantly 
harassed  by  sallies  from  the  gates.  The  ditch  at  the  base  of  the 
walls  was  filled  up,  and  more  than  two  hundred  engines  were  employed 
to  hurl  immense  stones  upon  the  ramparts  and  to  batter  the  formidable 
walls. 

Directly  a  breach  was  made  the  scaling-ladders  were  fixed,  and 
knight  and  squire  mounted  them,  the  standard  was  planted  on  the 
ramparts,  but  the  adventurous  warriors,  being  met  by  the  imperial  guard, 
were   hurled  down   or   taken  prisoners. 

The  Venetians,  meanwhile,  had  attacked  the  city  from  the  harbour.'* 
The  blind  but  grand  old  Doge,  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark  waving  by  his  side,  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  galley, 
and  cheered  and  encouraged  the  men ;  he  was  the  first  warrior  to  leap 
on  shore.  The  scaling-ladders  were  quickly  mounted,  the  ramparts  won, 
and  twenty-five  towers  occupied.  But  hearing  of  the  repulse  of  his  allies, 
Dandolo  withdrew  his  men,  and  hastened  to  their  support.  He  found 
them  encompassed  by  a  whole  host  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  At  night 
these  vanished  without  coming  to  blows,  and  the  cowardly  emperor, 
collecting  as  much  treasure  as  he  could,  fled  from  the  city. 

The  rightful  sovereign  was  released  from  his  dungeon  and  once  more 
placed  upon  the  throne.  Hostilities  were  suspended.  The  object  of  the 
siege  was  gained,  and  the  crusaders  had  only  to  receive  the  rewards 
promised  by  the  young  Alexius  and  then  take  -their  departure  to  other 
scenes.  Soon  the  citizens  revolted,  and  deposing  and  killing  the  blind 
p 
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emperor  and  his  son,  set  up  another  in  his  stead.  Once  more  did  the 
crusaders  turn  their  arms  against  the  city.  The  second  siege  proved  far 
more  tedious  than  the  first ;  nearly  three  months  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault,  while  skirmishes  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  heing  deemed  impregnable,  it  was  determined 
the  attack  should  be  made  from  the  harbour.  The  new  emperor  manned 
the  walls  and  towers  with  his  men,  the  crusaders  their  ships  and  galleys. 
The  assault  commenced  by  a  furious  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire, 
from  the  engines  ;  then  bridges  were  thrown  and  grappled  to  the  walls, 
and  a  furious  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued  with  swords,  maces,  spears,  and 
battle-axes.  Conspicuous  among  those  engaged  were  the  brave  Baldwin 
and  Boniface.  In  more  than  a  hundred  places  did  the  conflict  rage,  but 
at   length    the  assailants    were    compelled  to   sound  the    retreat. 

Day  after  day  was  the  attack  renewed  with  a  like  futile  result,  yet 
no  warrior  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest :  it  was  to  end  either  in 
victory  or  death.  At  length  success  crowned  their  valorous  efforts ; 
walls  and  towers  were  won  ;  the  gates  burst  open,  knights  and  soldiers 
poured  through  them ;    the    enemy  fled,  and  the  city   was  taken. 

Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders,  was  elected  king  by  the  conquerors, 
and  invested  with  the  royal  purple.  The  new  emperor  was  safe  while 
the  crusaders  were  present,  but  when  the  greater  number  had  left  the 
Greeks  rebelled,  and,  uniting  with  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  gave  battle 
captured  the  Latin  sovereign,    and   cast    him   into   a   dungeon. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Baldwin. 
Tradition  says  the  queen  of  the  Bulgarian  king  offered  him  his  liberty 
if  she  might  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  and  upon  his  refusing  she 
complained  to  her  husband  that  his  captive  had  insulted  her.  The 
monarch  had  him  dragged  into  his  presence,  ordered  his  legs  and  arms 
to  be  chopped  off  and  his  carcase  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  the  brave 
soldier  lingered  in  agony,    it  is    said,    for  three  days. 

Twenty  years  after,  a  travel-stained  and  emaciated  hermit  appeared 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  narrated  the  circumstances  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  captivity. 
Upon  examination  he  was  declared  an  impostor,  and  the  daughter  of 
the    real    count   caused    him    to    be    hanged. 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    FRANCO-GERMAN    AVAR. 


INVASION— AN     INCIDENT     IN     THE     FRANCO- 
GERMAN     WAR. 


"war  is  honourable 
to  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain  ; 
in  those  whose  swords  an  iron  harrier  are 

BETWEEN   THE    LAWLESS    SPOILER   AND    THE   WEAK." — Joanna   Baillie. 


^OTHEK,  is  there  really  no  more  bread?  "said  a  fair,  little, 
blue-eyed  French  girl,  gazing  up  into  her  mother's  face  with 
a  starved  weary  look.  "  I  have  finished  the  piece  you  gave 
me,  still  I  am  so  hungry." 

"No,  my  child,"  said  her  mother;  "I  have  divided  the 
loaf  equally  among  you,  and  there  is  none  left ;  but  we  shall  have  another 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  some  meat  too  ;  so  cheer  up,  and  hope  for  brighter 
days.  Eock  the  cradle,  Lucy  dear,"  she  continued,  "  while  I  finish  making 
this  coat  for  Ernest." 

The  fragile  little  girl,  cheered  by  her  mother's  kind  words,  soon 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  her  hunger  in  her  attentions  to  the  baby. 
The  mother  cast  towards  her  many  an  anxious  glance,  while  unbidden 
tears  dimmed  her  eyes. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  tears  in  the  good  woman's  eyes  prevented  her 
from  going  on  with  her  work,  two  sturdy  boys  burst  into  the  room 
with  flushed  faces  and  eyes  bright  with  excitement. 

"Mother,"  said  Ernest,  the  elder  of  the  two,  "the  Germans  are  firing 
upon  the  town ;  don't  you  hear  the  rumble  of  the  guns  ?  and  look  here 
what  I  have  picked  up ;  I  found  it  in  the  high  street ;  there  are  lots  more 
of  them." 

It  was  a  large  piece  of  iron  the  boy  held  in  his  hand,  twisted  and 
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knotted,  and  the  mother  knew  too  well  what  it  was — the  sight  of  it  made 
a  cold  shiver  creep  through  her  frame ;  and  clasping  her  hands,  she 
cried,  "  God  help  us  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  mother?  "  asked  Lucy,  peering  at  the  piece  of  iron  with 
her  hands  behind  her,  and  with  a  frightened  look  on  her  face,  as  if  she 
half  expected  the   thing  would  pounce  upon  her. 

"It  is  part  of  a  shell  the  enemy  has  thrown  into  the  town;  Heaven 
only  knows  where  all  this  will  end,"  said  she,  sadly.  "  We  could  endure 
the  starvation  if  only  father's  life  might  be  spared.  If  he  should  be  killed 
it  would  be  well  if  the  rest  of  us   could  die  too." 

"  Father  will  not  shrink  from  his  duty,  mother,"  said  Ernest,  "  for 
he  is  a  brave  soldier ;  and  even  you,  I  know,  would  rather  he  should  die 
doing  his  duty,  than  fly  like  a  coward." 

The  firing  grew  louder  and  more  continued,  and  the  excitement  in 
the  town  became  very  great.  People  rushed  out  of  their  houses  and 
ran  wildly  up  and  down  the  streets,  while  the  shells  came  falling  in  thick 
and  fast ;  and  as  they  fell  burst,  spreading  destruction  on  every  hand, 
killing  people  and  demolishing  houses. 

The  scene  described  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  a  town  called 
Peronne  in  the  north  of  France,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Paris. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  great  Franco-German  war,  when  the 
French  armies,  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  were  everywhere  retreat- 
ing before  the  victorious  Germans,  who  were  spreading  over  the  country, 
besieging  and  capturing    what  towns  lay  on  their  route  to  Paris. 

The  father  of  the  little  family  at  Peronne  had,  at  the  great  crisis  of 
his  country's  misfortunes,  like  many  others,  volunteered  for  the  army, 
and  was  now  far  away  daily  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  conflict  and 
battle. 

The  weather,  too,  was  intensely  cold,  the  snow  lying  thick  upon  the 
ground.  Fuel  being  as  scarce  as  food,  there  were  but  few  hearths 
where  the  cheering  fire  burned,  till  permission  was  given  for  wood  to 
be  cut  in  the  forest  close  by.  But  even  this  boon  was  now  lost,  for 
the  enemy  was  closely  besieging  the  town. 

Hitherto  the  Germans  had  been  content  with  throwing  a  shell  now  and 
again  in  the   town,   chiefly  relying  upon  a  close  blockade  to  starve  the 
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authorities  into   submission.       But   seeing  the  town  held  out  stubbornly 
they  now  proceeded  to  bombard  it  hi   reality. 

The  fear  of  personal  danger  to  her  children  was  now  added  to  the 
mother's  other  anxieties,  and  not  without  reason.  As  the  tremendous 
roaring  of  the  guns  continued  hour  after  hour,  followed  by  the  crash  of 
a  falling  house  or  the  terrified  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  mother 
trembled,  not  knowing  how  soon  her  turn  would   come. 

Ernest  and  his  brother,  with  all  the  hardihood  of  bovs  unable  to 
estimate  the  danger  they  incurred,  were  in  and  out  of  the  house  con- 
tinually; for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  were  unmindful  of  their 
mother's  wishes,  who  repeatedly  desired  them  to  remain  quietly  in  the 
house  ;  excitement  had  for  the  time  usurped  the  reign  of  obedience, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  still — they  must  see  what  was 
going  on. 

Once  they  rushed  in  with  the  news  that  a  great  fire  had  broken 
out  not  far  from  the  house,  and  that  old  father  Pierre  had  been  cut  in 
two  with  a  cannon  ball ;  then  again  they  burst  in  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  breach  having  been  made  in  the  wall  the  enemy  were  preparing 
to  storm  the  town,  and  that  the  soldiers  headed  by  their  officers  were 
standing  ready  to  repulse    them. 

"Now  do  stay  in,  Ernest,"  entreated  his  mother;  "you  can  be  of  no 
service,  and  a  chance  shot  or  blow  may  wound  or  cripple  you,  nay,  even 
kill  you." 

"  Mother,  if  I  stop  in  I  shall  go  mad ;  I  must  go  and  see  the  Germans 
beaten.  Don't  fear,  I  shan't  be  killed.  Come  along,  Jacques,"  and  without 
another  word,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  he  darted  from  the  house. 

Ernest  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  allow  him  to  the  scene  of  action. 
It  was  close  by  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  When  he  and  his  brother 
arrived  he  found  a  number  of  soldiers  carrying  faggots  of  wood  to  pile  up 
in  the  breach  as  a  temporary  defence.  The  cry  was  for  more  faggots. 
Volunteers  were  pressed  into  service,  and  the  boys  were  only  too  proud  to 
be  of  the  number.  Soon  a  good  heap  was  collected,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  concealed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  waited  for  the 
enemy's  approach,  every  rifle  on  full  cock. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  loud  shout  from  outside  the  walls.     Those 
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on  the  look-out  strained  their  eyes  to  see  what  it  meant.  Soon  the  cry  was 
raised,  "  Open  the  gate !  open  the  gate  !  They  are  French  soldiers  ;  they 
have  broken  through  the  enemy  !     Quick  !  they  are  pursued  !" 

The  gate  was  opened  and  in  poured  a  number  of  soldiers.  It  was  then 
banged  to  again,  only  just  in  time,  for  the  enemy  were  at  their  heels,  angry 
at  their  prey  having  escaped ;  now  they  turned  their  wrath  to  the  breach, 
determined  to  win  the  town.  Louder  and  louder  roared  the  guns.  Steady 
as  one  man  marched  the  Germans  to  the  assault.  Loud  shouts,  mingled 
with  the  discharge  of  rifles,  told  that  the  contest  had  begun. 

Ernest  and  his  brother  stood  spell-bound,  heedless  of  the  bullets  flying 
around,  watching  with  dilated  eyes  the  varying  changes  of  the  fight.  The 
faggots  were  overthrown ;  a  torch  had  been  thrust  in  their  midst,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  blaze  just  as  a  party  of  French  soldiers  dragged  a  gun  to 
the  breach,  ready  loaded,  with  one  discharge  to  clear  their  assailants 
away. 

At  that  moment  Ernest  saw  a  man  struggling  beneath  a  pile  of  the 
over-turned  faggots.  Without  thinking  what  he  was  doing  he  rushed  to 
where  he  lay,  and  held  out  a  hand  to  assist  him.  When  the  man  regained 
his  feet  he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  the  lad 
supported  him.  Looking  in  the  man's  face,  to  his  amazement  he  recognised 
his  father !  He  had  entered  the  town  with  the  company  that  had  stolen 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  in  resisting  the  assault  was  badly  wounded. 

Just  as  Ernest  called  to  his  brother  Pierre  to  come  and  assist  him,  loud 
shouts  of  exultation  proclaimed  that  the  assault  had,  for  that  time  at  least, 
failed ;  the  storming  party  were  in  full  retreat. 

Ernest  and  his  brother  assisted  their  father  home,  where  his  appearance 
excited  mingled  feelings  of  gladness  and  joy.  It  was  many  a  day — not  till 
after  peace  was  proclaimed — before  he  was  able  to  get  about  again.  Ernest 
and  Pierre  are  young  men  now,  but  they  always  look  back  to  that  day 
when  the  town  was  assaulted  as  the  most  eventful  in  their  lives. 


THE    BIRTHDAY    KISS. 


MEMORY— GRANDFATHER'S    BIRTHDAY. 


'fob  ah!  the  timk  has  passed  away 

when  birthdays  had  fob  me  a  charm  ; 
and  wrapped  in  feelind's  dull  decay, 
their  spell  no  more  my  heart  can  warm.' 


-Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson. 
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3E  have  come  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  your  birth- 
day, clear  grandmamma,"  said  two  bright,  happy  looking  girls 
to  a  dignified  old  lady,  who  sat  dreamily  gazing  out  of  her 
window  into  the  flower-garden  beyond,  full  of  June's  lovely 
flowers. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dears,"  said  the  old  lady,  giving  a  hand 
and  a  kiss  to  each ;  "  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  forget  me.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  since  I  myself  was  a  girl  as  young  as  either  of  you,  and  as 
full  of  life  and  spirits.     The  years  fly  so  quickly  ! " 

"  So  they  do,  grandmamma,"  said  Antoinette,  the  elder  of  the  two 
girls  "  I  shall  be  nineteen  next  month,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  quite  aged." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  feel  at  all  old,"  broke  in  Louise,  quickly,  "  although 
I  am  not  much  younger  than  sister  here.  How  can  one  feel  old,  surrounded 
by  all  these  beautiful  flowers  ?  Don't  they  almost  make  you  feel  young 
again,  dear  grandmamma  ?  "  said  she,  laying  a  large  bouquet  in  the  old 
lady's  lap. 

Louise  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  her  sister.  Antoinette  was  dark  and 
slight,  while  Louise  was  tall,  round,  and  exquisitely  fair ;  her  large  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  love  and  earnestness ;  as  she  stood  in  her  pure  white 
morning  dress,  her  grandmother  thought  no  flower  had  ever  yet  bloomed 
that  could  eclipse  her. 

"  Now  for  our  presents,"  cried  both  the  girls. 
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"  I  have  made  you  this  spectacle  case,  dear  grannie,"  said  Antoinette. 

"  And  I,"  said  Louise,  "  have  embroidered  these  slippers." 

"  How  good  of  you,  my  darlings!"  said  the  old  lady.  "Just  take  my 
spectacles  out  of  the  old  case,  Louise,  and  let  me  look  at  your  work. 
Well,"  she  continued,  after  carefully  examining  the  articles,  "I  feel  proud 
of  you  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  better  work  when  I  was  young,  and  girls 
spent  more  time  then  in  needlework  than  they  do  now.  How  can  I  repay 
you  for  sitting  so  closely  to  make  these  pretty  things  for  an  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Don't  thank  us,  dear  grandmamma,"  said  Antoinette.  "  All  we 
desire  is  that  you  should  be  pleased  with  our  work." 

"  That  is  not  quite  all,"  said  Louise,  interrupting  her  sister ;  "  we 
want  you,  dear  grandma,  to  tell  us  something  about  your  own  young  days." 

"  I  think,  my  dears,  you  have  heard  all  my  tales  many  times,  though 
when  you  came  into  the  room  my  thoughts  had  wandered  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  a  little  child  only  four  years  old. 

"  The  day  of  which  I  am  thinking  comes  back  to  my  memory  so 
distinctly  that  I  can  almost  fancy  myself  standing,  as  I  did  then,  to  give 
my  dear  old  grandfather  his  birthday  kiss. 

"  As  you  know,  France  was  my  birthplace  ;  and  though  I  have  been  so 
long  in  England  that  I  have  become  as  it  were  naturalised,  I  always  regard 
France  as  my  home. 

"  My  young  mother  the  countess  was  considered  a  great  beauty,  and 
had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  nobles  far  more  wealthy  and  influential 
than  my  father  ;  but  though  flattered  by  all,  surrounded  by  gaiety  and 
grandeur,  and  every  attraction  that  could  make  her  days  pass  pleasantly, 
nothing  could  wean  her  love  from  her  -only  child. 

"Her  father,  though  aged,  was  one  of  the  king's  most  favoured  cour- 
tiers, and  when  my  parents  married,  Francis  I.,  with  his  Queen,  Claude, 
graced  the  ceremony  with  their  presence, 

"  My  mother's  marriage  did  not  make  her  neglect  her  father.  She 
seemed  to  love  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as  she  lavished  upon  me, 
and  was  never  wearied  in  paying  all  those  loving  attentions  which 
come  with  such  sweetness  from  the  young  to  the  old,  and  especially 
from  a  daughter  to  an  aged  parent.  One  of  her  greatest  delights  was 
occasionally  to  leave  all  the  splendour  of  court  life  and  stay  with  him  for 
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a  week  or  two  in  the  country.  Every  day  you  might  see  the  two  together 
walking  about  the  garden,  he  leaning  ujson  her  arm.  Sometimes  I 
toddled  after  them,  or  held  one  of  grandpapa's  fingers,  while  every  now 
and  then  he  would  look  down  upon  me  and  call  me  by  some  endearing 
pet  name. 

"  It  was  on  the  last  of  these  pleasant  visits,  when  the  old  gentleman 
was  too  infirm  to  leave  his  room,  that,  after  being  dressed  with  great 
care,  I  was  taken  down  by  my  motber  to  give  him  my  birthday  kiss. 
How  well  I  remember  it !  He  was  seated  in  an  oaken  arm-chair,  with  a 
large  ruff  round  his  neck,  when  we  entered,  the  maid  behind  us.  My 
mother  lifted  me  on  to  his  footstool,  and  when  I  had  kissed  him  he 
held  my  face  in  his  trembling  hands  while  he  looked  into  my  eyes,  then 
he  gave  me  almost  his  last  kiss  and  blessing. 

"  Soon  after  this  the  dear  old  man  died,  full  of  years  and  honours. 
For  a  time  my  mother  felt  his  loss  so  keenly  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  distract  her  attention  by  change  of  scene.  It  was  then 
we  removed  to  England. 

"  We  soon  made  ourselves  quite  happy  in  our  foreign  home,  and 
my  mother's  health  became  perfectly  restored.  Her  great  beauty  and 
my  father's  wealth  were  not  long  in  attracting  round  us  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

"  I  also,  as  my  mother  before  me,  was  an  only  child,  and  though 
I  am  now  both  withered  and  grey-haired,  in  my  young  days  I  was 
considered  a  beauty.  Many  a  brave  young  Englishman  asked  for  my 
hand  in  marriage,  but  asked  in  vain,  till,  as  we  say,  the  fairy  prince 
came." 

"  But,  grandmamma,"  said  Antoinette,  "  what  did  our  King  Henry 
think  of  you?  My  idea  is  that  young  ladies  possessing  no  personal 
attractions  were  more  to  be  envied  at  that  time  than  the  beautiful 
ones.  If  the  king  had  fallen  in  love  with  you,  as  he  did  with  so 
many  others,  you  might  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  your  head. " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  my  dears,  I  was  thankful  when  I  found  myself 
safely  married  to  a  good,  true  man,  whom  I  loved  and  respected ;  for, 
being  constantly  at  court  with  my  parents,  I  had  more  than  once  dis- 
covered the   king's  eyes   fixed  upon  me ;  and,  as  you  can   well   imagine, 
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the   young    ladies    of    Henry    the    Eighth's    court    were    by    no    means 
ambitious  to  be  numbered  among  the  admired  of  their  sovereign." 

"  Was  mamma  the  only  child  you  ever  had,  dear  grandmamma  ?" 
asked  Louise. 

"The  only  one,  my  dear;  and  you,  Louise,  are  named  after  her;  and, 
though  of  course  both  she  and  you  are  English  born,  I  never  forget  that 
there  may  still  be  a  trace  of  pure  French  blood  in  your  veins. 

"  True  to  my  native  country,  I  think  the  French  are  second  to  none  in 
skill,  wit,  and  bravery,  and  these  traits  united,  in  either  a  man  or  a  woman, 
with  the  truth  and  honour  of  the  English,  constitute  the  elements  of  a 
perfect  character.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  my  dears,  the  reason  to  my 
mind  why  you  are  more  beautiful  and  charming  than  any  other  English 
girls  I  have  seen  is  simply  that  the  excellent  qualities  of  both  nations  are 
blended  in  your  characters. 

"  And  now  run  away,  my  dears,  to  your  father,  who  I  see  is  in  the  garden 
hunting  everywhere  for  you ;  but  don't  forget  that  you  take  with  you  the 
warm  love  and  earnest  blessing  of  your  old  grandmother  ! " 
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REVOLUTION— THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 


''  THE    WHIRLPOOL    OF    THE    HOUR    INGULFS 
THE    GROWTH    OF    CENTURIES1.       PAUSE    ERE    YE    RIVE, 
WITH    STRENGTH    OF    FEVER,     THINGS    EMBEDDED    LONG 

in  social  being." — Justice  Talfourd. 


iHE  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  great  French  Revolution 
expiated  the  crimes  of  hundreds  of  years  of  cruel  despotism, 
when  the  will  of  kings  and  nobles  was  absolute  in  the  country. 
Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  scenes  and  victims  of  the  terrible 
Eeign  of  Terror. 

The  massacre  of  the  prisonei's  in  the  various  prisons  was  over. 
Charlotte  Corday,  "  The  Angel  of  Assassination,"  as  Lamartine  calls  her, 
had  freed  France  from  Marat,  and  for  her  crime  had  met  death  with 
undaunted  face.  The  king  was  dead.  The  army  of  the  nation  was 
repelling  her  foreign  invaders.  The  fall  of  the  Girondists  had  been 
complete  on  that  day  when  the  National  Convention  was  invaded  by  the 
populace  of  Paris,  when  men  and  women  with  knives,  daggers,  and 
muskets,  threatened  the  speakers  in  the  Tribune.  The  dreadful  reign 
began  when  it  was  decreed  that  terror  should  be  the  instrument  by 
which  authority  was  maintained. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  "  Eeign  "  was  the  commander  of  the 
army,  General  Custine.  His  only  crime  was  that  he  waged  war  against 
the  enemy  like  a  soldier  who  understood  his  profession.  He  avoided  a 
battle  when  defeat  was  certain  ;  he  fought  when  success  was  likely  to  crown 
his  efforts.  His  soldiers  loved  him,  and  as  a  general  he  appeared 
indispensable,  which  also  was  considered  a  crime. 

The    day    he    appeared   before    the    revolutionary    tribunal    he    was 
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supported  by  the  presence  of  his  daughter-in-law,  who  left  her  husband's 
prison  to  be  near  him  in  his  day  of  trial.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  youth 
and  her  tears,  moved  the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate.  A  long  and  garbled 
accusation  was  read  by  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  in  which  the 
very  merits  of  the  prisoner  were  perverted  into  crimes.  Custine  made  an 
eloquent  defence,  of  two  hours'  duration,  in  which  his  dignity,  his  pathos, 
the  prestige  of  his  valour  appeared  to  cany  the  day.  It  excited  the 
spectators  with  feelings  of  emotion  and  respect.  He  believed  he  should  be 
acquitted,  and  his  daughter-in-law  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  happy  prospect. 
But  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Returning  to  the  Conciergerie  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  for  two  hours  remained  silent.  With  all  the  dignity  and 
stateliness  of  a  soldier  he  ascended  the  fatal  tumbril  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  people  thronged  round  to  gaze  at  him. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  knelt  to  pray,  then  mounted  the  steps 
firmly,  viewed  the  knife  unflinchingly,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner — and  died. 

The  next  illustrious,  nay  the  most  illustrious,  victim  was  the  unfortunate 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  Long  a  prisoner  in  the  Conciergerie,  where  her 
privacy  was  invaded,  where  two  sentinels,  separated  from  her  only  by  a  thin 
screen,  were  with  her  day  and  night,  dressed  in  garments  she  herself  was 
obliged  to  mend,  she  was  at  length  brought  to  trial.  Some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her  as  a  mother  were  of  so  atrocious  a  nature  that  she 
refused  to  answer  to  them,  but  turning  to  the  women  who  thronged  the 
hall,  she  said:  "  I  have  not  answered  because  there  are  accusations  to  which 
nature  refuses  to  reply.  I  appeal  against  it  to  all  mothers  here  present." 
When  her  sentence  of  condemnation  was  read  she  heard  it  unmoved,  but 
the  spectators  evinced  their  joy  by  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  shouts. 

On  the  morning  of  her  execution  she  awoke  from  several  hours' 
sleep,  and  dressed  herself;  a  white  handkerchief  was  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  a  white  cap  covered  her  hair.  Oh,  how  faded  was  her  face, 
once  so  noted  for  its  beauty  !  Black  rings  circled  her  ejTes,  tears  and 
want  of  rest  had  furrowed  her  fair  cheeks,  and  her  hair  was  prematurely 
grey.  Every  vantage  ground  was  thronged  with  spectators  along  the 
route    to    the    guillotine ;    windows,  parapets,   roofs,   trees,    were    crowded 
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with  people  eager  to  catch  sight  of  the  fallen  queen.  Crowds  of  women, 
more  merciless  than  men,  crowded  round  the  gratings  and  even  into  the 
courts  of  the  prison,  to  hoot  and  revile  her. 

As  she  mounted  the  condemned  car  with  hound  hands,  the  women 
greeted  her  with  derisive  cries.  Obliged  to  stand,  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  preserve  her  footing  as  the  vehicle  rumbled  over  the  rough 
stones.  "  These  are  not  your  cushions  of  the  Trianon,"  were  the  cries 
which  assailed  her  ears  at  every  indication  of  her  falling. 

As  the  car  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
she  turned  her  head  for  one  last  look  at  the  place  where  she  had  been 
so  happy.  Tears  fell  from  her  eyes  which  insults  had  been  unable  to 
force  from  her.  As  she  mounted  the  scaffold  she  accidentally  trod 
upon  the  executioner's  foot,  who  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  "  Pardon  me," 
she  said,  in  gentle  tones.  She  knelt  down  and  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
then  turning  her  face  towards  the  Temple,  where  her  children  were 
yet  confined,  she  exclaimed,  "  Adieu  once  again,  my  children,  I  go  to 
rejoin  your  father."  The  head  of  the  unfortunate  queen  fell  beneath 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  The  executioner  seized  it  and  showed  it  to 
the  people.  It  was  saluted  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
Republique!" 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Girondists  were  condemned  to  death. 
They  covered  the  walls  of  their  prison  with  inscriptions.  Said  one, 
"What  shall  we  be  doing  to-morrow  at  this  time?"  "We  shall 
sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,"  was  the  reply.  "  Let  us  go 
to  bed,"  said  another;  "life  is  so  trifling  a  thing  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  hour  of  sleep  we  lose  in  regretting  it."  "  Nay,"  said  a  third, 
"  let  us  watch ;  eternity  is  so  certain  and  so  terrible  that  a  thousand 
lives  would  not  suffice  to  prepare  for  it." 

When  they  emerged  from  prison  and  mounted  the  fatal  tumbrils, 
with  one  accord  they  began  to  sing  the  Ifarseittaise,  and  as  each  head 
fell  the  song  was  continued  by  the  survivors  till  the  last  one  perished. 
Lovers  of  the  Eepublic  as  well  as  its  haters  alike  perished. 

From  Paris  the  Reign  of  Terror  spread  to  the  provinces.  At  Lyons 
the  guillotine  was  not  expeditious  enough,  victims  were  mowed  down 
with     grapeshot    by    scores    and    hundreds,    singing    as    they    died.      A 
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lad  of  fifteen  was  conducted  to  execution  with  his  father;  the  father 
died  first.  "  He  is  keeping  a  place  for  me  above,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  do 
not  let  us  keep  him  waiting1,"  and  so  died. 

Carrier,  at  Nantes,  invented  a  new  method  of  destruction.  Not 
satisfied  with  grapeshot,  he  had  men  and  women  bound  together  and 
packed  in  boats,  which  were  towed  into  the  middle  of  the  Loire 
and  there  sunk.  From  the  deck  of  his  own  pleasure  boat,  while 
feasting  and  drinking  with  his  boon  companions,  he  sat  to  gloat  over 
the  fruitless  struggles  of  his  victims  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 

While  such  dreadful  work  was  going  on  in  the  provinces,  Paris 
still  kept  up  her  carnival  of  blood.  The  beautiful,  witty,  and  talented 
Madame  Eoland  was  condemned  to  die.  Howling,  frantic  women 
crowded  round  the  cart  which  conveyed  her  to  her  doom.  "  To  the 
guillotine  !  to  the  guillotine ! "  they  shouted.  "  I  am  going  to  the 
guillotine ! "  she  replied,  "  a  few  moments  more  and  I  shall  be  there, 
but  those  who  sent  me  thither  will  not  be  long  ere  they  follow  me.  I 
am  innocent,  but  they  will  come  stained  with  blood,  and  you  who 
applaud  our  execution  will  then  applaud  theirs  with  equal  zeal."  At  the 
scaffold  she  turned  to  the  statue  of  Liberty,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  Liberty ! 
Liberty  !   how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !" 

Three  years  before  the  town  of  Verdun  had  been  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  ball  was  given  to  celebrate  the 
event,  to  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  took  their  children.  This 
was  now  remembered  as  a  crime,  and  the  girls  taken  to  Paris — the 
eldest  not  more  than  eighteen  years — and  all  condemned  to  death. 
They  went  to  execution  dressed  in  white,  and,  as  one  writer  says,  "  the 
cart  which  carried  them  resembled  a  basket  of  lilies,  whose  heads  waved 
to  the  motion  of  the  arm."  Even  the  executioners  wept  as  they 
performed  the  dread  sentence. 

The  carts  at  length  grew  so  numerous,  the  victims  so  abundant, 
that  the  people  who  dwelt  along  the  route  closed  their  shops  and  put 
blinds  up  at  their  windows  to  shut  out  the  sight. 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 
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ADROITNESS— THE  BHEELS  OF  INDIA. 


■  EACH    H01IHER    CHIEF 

DOING    HIS    EVIL    WILL,    NOR    LESS    ELATE 

THAN    MIOHTIER    HEROES    OP    A    LONGER    DATE." — lll/Vflll. 


iNCLE  GEOBGE,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  about  the 
Bheels  ;    I    expect    you  can  as   you  have  resided    in   India   so 

g$  long-" 

!^i//;^  "  They  principally  reside  in   the  wilds  of  Champaneer,  in 

Guzerat,  and  in  the  jungles  and  mountain  recesses  of  Malwah 
and  Kandeish." 

"  Where  did  they  come  from  first,  uncle ;  or  were  they  always  in 
those  places  ?" 

"  The  opinions  of  learned  men  who  have  studied  their  history  and 
origin,"  replied  his  uncle,  "  vary  on  this  point.  One  asserts  that  they 
belong  to  the  aboriginal  Indian  stock,  and  have  been  driven  from 
locality  to  locality  until  they  took  refuge  in  the  districts  I  have  men- 
tioned. Loving  freedom  and  independence,  they  would  not  readily 
submit  to  a  conqueror,  and  therefore  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
Others,  again,  maintain  that  this  race  must  have  entered  India  at  a 
very  remote  period,  occupying  it  under  different  leaders  and  at  different 
times. 

"  How  do  they  live,  uncle  ?  do  they  grow  corn  and  rice  ?" 

"No,  they  do  but  very  little  farming,  and,  indeed,  seem  to  entertain 
a  decided  aversion  to  regular  industry  of  any  kind.  They  subsist  chiefly 
by  plundering  their  Hindoo  neighbours  and  other  tribes ;  they  hunt  a 
little,  and  are  somewhat  fond  of  war.  If  a  native  chief  wishes  to  lay 
waste  with  sword  and  fire  any  neighbouring  territory,  he  enlists  a  number 
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of    these    Bheels,    who    execute    the    task    with    great    relish,    and    very 
effectually." 

"  Then  I  suppose  they  are  not  on  very  friendly  terms  with  their 
neighbours,"  remarked  Basil. 

"  No,  indeed,  far  from  that.  Not  only  do  their  plundering  habits 
cause  them  to  be  avoided,  but  the  high-class  Hindoos  regard  them  with 
horror,  because  they  eat,  not  only  the  flesh  of  buffaloes,  but  even  that 
of  cows,  which  you  know  are  considered  sacred  animals  by  the  followers 
of  Brahma." 

"  What  do  they  worship  then,  uncle  ?  " 

"Some  of  them  are  idolaters  of  a  very  low  type,  and  chiefly  worship  trees 
and  stones  which  are  rather  larger  than  common.  Like  many  other  idolaters 
they  are  very  superstitious,  and  so  fearful  of  evil  omens,  that  when  a  child, 
or  a  cow,  or  a  few  fowls  die,  a  whole  family  will  emigrate  from  the  village 
where  the  death  or  deaths  occur,  fearing  greater  evils  should  follow." 

"  From  their  worshipping  stones  and  trees  I  suppose  they  have  no  large 
eities  and  gorgeous  temples." 

"  A  natural  inference  on  your  part,  Basil,"  said  his  uncle.  "  In  the 
forest  they  chiefly  dwell  in  villages,  and  their  huts  are  of  the  poorest 
description,  principally  consisting  of  boughs  and  sticks  thatched  and 
wattled  with  long  grass.  Each  one  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  boughs  in 
which  their  cattle  are  secured.  Always  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the 
many  enemies  they  have  made,  these  huts  are  crowded  together  for  mutual 
protection,  and  when  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  is  discerned,  an 
inhabitant  runs  to  the  nearest  huts  and  gives  utterance  to  a  long  shrill 
scream  of  terror ;  those  in  the  next  village  catch  up  the  cry  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  is  echoed  far  and  near.  Thus  warned, 
preparations  are  made  for  either  defence  or  flight." 

"  I  suppose,  uncle,   they  are  very   expert  thieves  as  they  live  chiefly 
by  plunder." 

"  They  are  indeed,  my  boy  ;  their   adroit  tricks  would  put  the  most 
skdful  English  thief  to  shame.     There  is  no  end  to  the  tales  told  of  their 
dexterity.     Why,  they  will  even  steal  the  blanket  a  man  is  sleeping  on, 
and  that  after  he  has  been  told  such  a  thing  would  be  attempted! " 
"  Impossible,  uncle  !"  exclaimed  Basil,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide. 
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"  It  is  very  dimply  done  after  all,"  replied  his  uncle.  "  The  thief  steals 
cautiously  to  th^iiead  of  the  sleeper,  and  begins  tickling  his  face ;  as  the 
half-awakened  man  turns  himself  to  avoid  the  annoyance  the  blanket  is 
gently  pulled  bit  by  bit  from  under  him.  When  he  finally  awakes  he 
finds  it  is  gone." 

"  Well,  that  is  clever,  uncle,  although  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  praise 
thieving.  It's  not  the  crime  I  admire  but  the  clever  way  in  which  it  is 
done.     Yet,  in  spite  of  their  skill,  they  must  sometimes  be  caught." 

"  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  an  easy  thing  to  catch  a  Bheel  thief.  He  is 
quite  naked,  and  oiled  all  over,  so  that  if  the  victim  tries  to  lay  hold  of  him 
he  slips  from  his  grasp  like  a  live  eel ;  if  not,  the  thief  takes  the  knife 
suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  piece  of  string  and  draws  it  across  his 
captor's  wrist,  severing  the  tendons." 

"  Tell  me  another  of  their  tricks,  uncle,"  urged  Basil. 

"  When  unsuccessful  in  capturing  cattle  they  are  desirous  of  possessing, 
they  go  among  the  plantain  bushes  where  the  beasts  feed,  and  drop  poison 
on  the  leaves.  The  next  morning  a  number  are  found  dead ;  their  Hindoo 
owners  throw  the  carcases  away,  then  the  Bheels  return,  and  flay  the  dead 
animals,  and  sell  the  skins." 

"  Are  they  as  clever  at  escaping  as  thieving,  uncle  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  one  method  they  have  is  very  singular.  You  must  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  forest  fires  in  certain  parts  of  India,  leaving  in  their 
track  a  number  of  blackened  tree  stumps.  When  the  Bheels  are  pursued 
they  have  been  known  to  throw  their  black  sinewy  limbs  in  such  attitudes 
among  these  stumps  that  their  pursuers  have  passed  close  by  without 
detecting  them. 

"  There  is  an  amusing  story  told  in  reference  to  this  trick,  which  I  will 
repeat,  although  I  can't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  An  English  officer, 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  was  on  one  occasion  pursuing  a  party  of  Bheel 
thieves  ;  he  suddenly  lost  sight  of  them  at  the  very  moment  he  made  sure 
of  their  capture.  They  mysteriously  disappeared  behind  a  rock.  The 
soldiers  searched  everywhere,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  fugitives.  A 
halt  was  ordered,  the  officer  dismounted  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
hanging  his  helmet  on  a  scorched  branch  and  leaning  his  back  against  a 
stump.     To  his  amazement  all  the  stumps  round  about  him  seemed  alive; 
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sounds  like  chuckling  came  from  them ;  in  another  instant  he  found 
himself  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  one  against  which  he  was  leaning,  his 
helmet  was  seized  by  the  branch  on  which  it  hung,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  stumps  revealed  themselves  as  actual  live  men.  Before  the  officer  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  amazement  they  all  disappeared,  carrying  his 
helmet  off  with  them  as  a  trophy." 

"  Capital,  uncle,  capital !  I  can  imagine  that  officer's  surprise,"  said 
Basil,  laughing.     "  But  tell  me,  were  you  ever  sent  against  them?  " 

"  Yes  ;  T  was  once  in  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  ordered  to 
pursue  a  party  of  the  thieves  even  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Bheels  are  not  good  horsemen,  so  tbey  usually  commit  their  depredations  on 
foot,  and  when  pursued  by  cavalry  are  sometimes  surrounded  and  killed  or 
taken  prisoners  before  they  can  reach  their  strongholds,  the  mountains. 

"  We  were  late  in  setting  out,  and  although  we  got  over  the  ground  as 
fast  as  we  could,  we  did  not  come  up  with  them  until  they  had  entered  a 
mountain  pass,  and  reached  higher  ground  than  that  my  own  force 
occupied.  No  sooner  did  they  catch  sight  of  my  troop  than  they  scattered 
themselves  in  all  directions,  hiding  behind  pieces  of  rock  and  every 
inequality  in  the  ground  which  afforded  the  least  shelter  to  their  bodies. 
From  these  positions  we  were  saluted  with  clouds  of  arrows  and  shrill  cries. 

"  I  gave  the  word,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  dislodge  them.  It  was  an 
exciting  chase  and  skirmish.  The  Bheels  fought  bravely,  but  at  close 
quarters  their  weapons  were  of  little  service  compared  with  those  we 
wielded.  My  men  rode  them  down,  sabreing  them  right  and  left,  and 
taking  prisoners  all  those  who  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
The  affair  ended  in  the  death  and  caj}ture  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Those  that  escaped  did  so  by  paths  we  were  unable  to  follow." 

"Were  any  of  your  men  hurt,  uncle?"  inquired  Basil,  who  had 
listened  with  marked  interest. 

"  Several  were  wounded  by  arrows,  and  one  received  an  unpleasant 
wound  from  a  knife,  but  none  were  killed.  Half  a  dozen  horses  or  so  were 
more  or  less  ornamented  with  arrows  sticking  from  their  sides,  one  or 
two  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  shoot  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery." 

"  Thanks,  uncle  ;  I  shall  know  whom  to  ask  when  I  require  any  more 
information  about  India." 


Mfe>.' 


VAUDOIS    FUGITIVES. 


PERSECUTION— A    VAUDOIS    FAMILY. 


"  AVENGE,    0    LORD,    THY    SLAUGHTERED    SAINTS,    WHOSE    BONES 
LIE    SCATTERED    ON    THE    ALPINE    MOUNTAINS    COLD." Milton. 


\T  was  winter  time,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  in  the  beautiful  Vaudois 
A'alleys.  It  covered  the  mountain  sides,  ragged  peaks  of  rocks,  and 
filled  the  narrow  and  rugged  gorges.  The  roofs  of  the  cottages 
were  white  with  the  snow ;  but  the  smoke  ascending  from  them 
showed  there  were  warmth  and  life  inside. 

The  air  was  icy  cold.  The  wind  blew  from  the  lofty  mountain 
tops  chill  and  keen,  freezing  the  blood,  numbing  the  frame,  and 
carrying  death  on  its  wings.  But  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  were  strong 
and  hardy,  with  bodies  inured  to  cold  ;  yet  even  they  preferred  a  seat  by 
the  hearth  to  facing  the  bitter  wind. 

Little  communication  with  the  larger  world  seemed  possible  to  these 
dwellers  in  the  valleys.  The  mountains  appeared  to  throw  their  giant  arms 
around  them,  and  bar  all  ingress  and  egress,  as  though  they  would  say, 
"  Te  are  our  children  ;  it  is  our  pleasure  as  wTell  as  our  duty  to  protect 
you." 

Scanty  was  the  news  concerning  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  outer  world 
which  reached  these  isolated  dwellings,  and  when  any  did  it  was  so  old  that 
it  had  been  heard  and  forgotten  elsewhere.  But  the  men  and  women  who 
dwelt  there  did  not  care  to  be  remembered  by  the  world  beyond  their 
mountains  ;  they  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten. 

In  one  of  these  Vaudois  valleys,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  brief  winter's 
day  was  approaching  its  close.     Men  were  hurrying  home  to  their  families 
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as  the  shadows  of  twilight  gathered  in  the  sky.  In  the  cottages  children 
were  playing,  and  talking  of  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Christmas  time, 
which  was  close  at  hand.  The  old  people  past  labour  were  sitting  close 
to  the  fires  thinking  of  past  Christmases ;  the  busy  housewives  were  making 
ready  for  the  evening  meal. 

In  one  cottage  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  were  playing  with 
a  baby,  while  a  venerable  old  man  and  woman  were  watching  them  with 
that  amused  look  with  which  age  regards  the  follies  of  the  young.  The 
mother  of  the  children  was  setting  the  table  for  supper.  This  was  the 
family  of  Pierre  Touchet,  consisting  of  his  wife,  three  children,  and  his 
father  and  mother. 

"  I  wonder  what  keeps  your  father,  children  ;  he  promised  to  return 
before  this,"  said  Marie,  the  wife.  "  Perhaps  the  snow  is  deep  in  the 
passes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  along,"  suggested  the  boy  Henri.  "  I 
cannot  see  him,"  said  the  wife,  who  had  gone  to  the  door,  and,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked  up  the  valley. 

"  Pear  not,  daughter,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  be  not  troubled  ;  he  may  be 
detained.     The  Lord  will  preserve  him." 

"  I  am  half  afraid  some  evil  has  befallen  him,"  rejoined  the  anxious 
wife.  "  You  know  what  rumours  of  impending  ill  have  been  spreading 
through  the  valley,  father;  he  may  be  the  first  victim." 

"  Comfort  yourself,  Marie,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it  is  now  nearly  ten 
years  since  our  persecutors  made  their  last  irruption  into  the  valleys  with 
any  force.     Besides,  they  are  not  likely  to  come  in  the  winter." 

"But  the  rumours,  father !  the  rumours  !  and  hate  is  as  strong  as  love," 
said  the  wife. 

"  Hush  !  my  daughter,  hush  !"  said  the  old  man,  gravely.  "  You  must 
not  murmur,  but  trust  ;  and  if  we  are  called  upon  to  suffer,  remember 
that  it  is  for  His  glory." 

"  Go,  Henri,"  said  his  mother,  directly  the  talk  ceased,  "  and  see  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  your  father's  approach." 

The  boy  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Giving  a  last  kiss  to  the  baby,  he  seized 
his  cap,  and  was  out  of  the  cottage  immediately.  He  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Mother !"  he  cried,  as  he  burst  into  the  room,   "  father  is  running  like 
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the  wind  !  He  knocks  and  shouts  at  every  house  he  passes,  and  our 
neighbours  are  running  about  distracted." 

At  this  alarming  intelligence  the  mother  instinctively  caught  up  her 
baby  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom  ;  the  little  girl  hid  her  face  in  her 
mother's  dress,  while  the  old  man  and  woman  rose  from  their  respective 
seats  and  seized  each  other  by  the  hand  as  if  prepared  for  immediate  flight. 

"  Hark  !  I  bear  him  now,  mother  !"  and  as  Henri  threw  open  tbe  door 
in  darted  Pierre,  a  tall,  strong  mountaineer,  with  his  face  white  from  excess 
of  emotion. 

"  Not  a  moment  to  lose,  wife  !"  he  cried,  directly  he  was  able  to  speak; 
"we  must  away  up  the  mountains  for  refuge." 

"What,  now,  Pierre,  now?     We  shall  perish  with  cold!" 

"  Better  that,  dear,  than  beneath  the  swords  of  tbe  merciless  soldiers." 

"  But  what  has  occurred,  husband  ?     Is  the  valley  to  be  visited?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  Inquisitor  Borelli  is  close  at  hand  with  a  troop  of  horse. 
They  thought  to  pounce  upon  us  unawares.  I  gained  intelligence  of  what 
was  in  store,  and  have  just  seen  them  making  their  way  through  one  of  the 
passes  ;  the  snow  a  little  retards  them,  or  they  would  have  been  here  before 
now.     Haste  !  let  us  baste,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  to  escape  !" 

All  was  now  bustle  and  activity  ;  the  mother  wrapped  her  children  up 
as  warmly  as  she  could,  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  cold.  Pierre  got 
together  some  articles  of  food,  and  then  assisted  his  old  father  and  mother ; 
Henri  was  trying  to  comfort  his  sister,  who  had  begun  to  cry. 

As  the  family  turned  to  leave  the  cottage,  a  loud  shout  ar-rested  their 
attention.  Prom  the  outside  they  saw,  away  down  the  valley,  the  troop  of 
horse,  with  fear-stricken  fugitives  flying  before  them.  "  Quick  !  we  shall 
hardly  have  time  !"  cried  Pierre.  "  You  know  the  way,  wife  ;  go  first  while 
I  aid  father  and  mother." 

The  wife  ran  fleetly  through  the  snow,  her  child  in  her  arms,  quickly 
followed  by  Henri,  hand  in  hand  with  his  sister.  Pierre  brought  up  the 
rear,  with  his  father  and  mother  clinging  one  to  each  arm.  These  last 
lagged  somewhat  behind,  the  old  couple  being  too  feeble  to  make  much 
speed.  Every  minute  terrified  glances  were  cast  behind,  as  shrill  and 
prolonged  cries  of  terror  reached  them,  proclaiming  too  surely  that  the 
agents  of  Pome  were  slaying  the  defenceless  people.     Nearer  and  nearer 
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came  the  shouts  of  the  horsemen,  nearer  and  nearer  the  cries  of  the  victims. 
On,  on  sped  the  fugitives,  terror  adding  wings  to  their  speed.  Now 
they  began  to  climb  the  rugged  mountain  side,  stopping  every  now  and 
again  to  recover  their  breath,  as  the  unusual  exertion  wearied  them.  Then 
they  had  to  step  across  some  narrow  but  deep  chasm  ;  now  they  were  half 
buried  in  the  snow  which  the  wind  had  drifted  in  the  path.  It  was  both  a 
hazardous  and  toilsome  ascent,  but  it  was  for  dear  life  they  were  flying. 

At  length  the  fugitive  family  reached  a  place  of  comparative  safety. 
The  rugged  path  had  narrowed  so  that  only  one  could  pursue  it  at  a  time, 
then  it  made  a  sudden  turn,  landing  them  on  a  little  level  space  behind  a 
mass  of  rocks.  The  mother  sank  exhausted  on  the  snow,  her  little  girl 
clinging  to  her  knees.  Thus  sheltered  from  the  view  of  those  below  they 
hoped  to  remain  undetected. 

Pierre  returned  to  see  if  he  could  render  any  assistance  to  others  who, 
like  himself,  had  gone,  or  were  fleeing  to  the  mountains  for  refuge.  Henri 
and  his  grandfather  cautiously  peered  over  the  rocks  to  the  valley  below. 
The  twilight  had  darkened,  but  several  of  the  houses  had  been  fired,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  flames  they  saw  that  the  cruel  work  was  being  carried  on 
with  relentless  rigour.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  being  cut  down, 
and  houses  were  being  plundered. 

As  the  night  slowly  passed  the  poor  fugitives  nearly  perished  with  the 
bitter  cold.  They  sat  in  the  snow,  huddled  together  for  warmth.  The  old 
man  prayed  once  or  twice.  The  baby  had  wailed  the  fore  part  of  the  night, 
but  as  morning  approached  its  wailing  had  ended  in  eternal  silence ;  the 
poor  mother's  heart  was  wrung  with  agony  as  the  truth  dawned  upon  her, 
but  tears  would  not  come  to  relieve  her. 

Morning  brought  Pierre  back  to  them  with  the  intelligence  that  their 
persecutors  had  departed,  and  they  might  now  descend  the  mountain  Avith 
safety.  But  what  a  sorrowful  return  !  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  in  the  valley,  lay  scattered  the  frozen  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Mothers  still  clasping  their  infants  ;  fathers  with  their  sons  by 
their  sides  ;  husbands  and  wives  who  had  fled  and  fallen  together.  Houses 
were  wrecked,  burnt,  destroyed ;  furniture  broken  and  scattered  everywhere. 

And  this  was  how,  in  one  of  the  Vaudois  valleys,  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago,  the  holy  Christmas  time  was  ushered  in. 


"DEATH    TO    THE    HUGUENOTS.' 


PERFIDY— COLIGNY   AND   THE   MASSACRE 
OF   ST.    BARTHOLOMEW. 


"  BUT    LET    ONE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    KIRST-BORN    CAIN- 
REIGN    IN    ALL    BOSOMS,    THAT    EACH    HEART    BEING    SET 
ON    BLOODY    COURSES,    THE    RUDE    SCENE    MAY    END." Shakespeare. 


jHE  soul  of  the  Huguenot  cause  in  France,  during  many  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Admiral  Coligny.  A  brave,  valiant, 
though  sometimes  an  unsuccessful  soldier,  full  of  resources,  he  was 
never  more  formidable  than  when  overwhelmed  by  surprise  or 
defeat.  He  had  embraced  the  religious  tenets  of  Calvin,  and 
adhered  to  them  firmly,  even  almost  to  the  length  of  becoming  a  fierce 
zealot.  He  waged  war  against  his  king,  but  only  that  his  fellow-religionists 
might  win  their  civil  rights  and  the  liberty  of  worshipping  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  His  conduct  showed  him  to  be  a  patriot, 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  the  well-being  of  his  country; 
casting  aside  all  suspicions  he  was  willing  to  make  peace,  that  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  combine  to  wage  war  against  a  foreign  foe. 

His  life  was  passed  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  camp ;  he  was  the  hero 
of  many  a  fierce  contest  and  many  a  strange  adventure.  A  noble  lady  of 
Savoy,  charmed  with  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  man,  fled  secretly  to 
him  to  become  his  wife,  even  though  she  lost  all  her  rich  possessions  by  so 
doing. 

To  get  this  man  into  their  power  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  desire 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  but  the  Admiral  was  too 
prudent  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  their  hands.  But  when,  in  the  year 
1570,  peace  was  made  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  sovereign,  the  King 
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and  the  Queen-motlier  thought  the  time  was  come  when  their  vengeance 
might  be  fully  accomplished. 

To  a  mind  so  constituted  as  that  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  artifice  was  a 
most  commendable  and  potent  weapon  to  use  against  her  enemies.  Her 
great  aim  was  to  get  the  Protestant  leaders  to  Paris,  where  she  would 
have  them  in  her  power.  To  do  this  a  plausible  pretext  must  be  found. 
This  was  soon  obtained.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  solicited  to  allow 
her  son  to  marry  one  of  the  King's  sisters,  while  Coligny  was  invited 
to  discuss  with  Charles  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  a  war  with 
Spain. 

By  these  means  were  the  Protestant  leaders  beguiled  to  Paris.  On  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  Catherine  lavished  all  her  blandishments  to  induce  her  to 
reconcile  herself  to  a  daughter-in-law  from  so  corrupt  a  court ;  Coligny  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  King,  who  received  him  as  he  would  a 
parent,  saying,  in  tones  so  cordial  as  to  hide  the  irony,  "  My  father,  we 
hold  you  now,  and  you  shall  not  escape  us."  He  treated  him  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  consideration,  while  the  Duke  of  Gruise  affected 
humiliation  and  resentment. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  died  soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  and  the 
obstacles  she  had  placed  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  were  thus  brushed  on 
one  side.  It  was  huiTied  on  with  ill-concealed  haste.  The  young  prince  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  was  petted 
and  feted  at  court  by  both  the  King  and  his  mother.  So  profound  was  the 
dissimulation  practised  that  even  the  Pope  was  deceived,  and  urged  his 
legate  to  expostulate  with  the  monarch  on  the  friendship  he  manifested 
towards  the  Huguenots. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Cardinal,"  said  the  King,  "  that  I  could  tell  you 
all ;  but  you  and  the  Pope  shall  soon  know  how  beneficial  this  marriage 
shall  prove  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Take  my  word  for  it,  in  a  little 
time  the  holy  father  shall  have  reason  to  praise  my  designs,  my  piety,  and 
my  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  faith." 

The  marriage  which  was  to  receive  so  terrible  a  baptism  of  blood  took 
place  with  the  most  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour.  The  gallant 
bearing  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  bride, 
Marguerite    de    Valois,    already    famed    in    every    European    court,    were 
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enhanced  and  heightened  by  the  magnificence  of  their  dresses  and 
surroundings.     The  fetes  which  followed  were  of  unusual  splendour. 

The  Admiral  was  present,  as  was  many  another  brave  Huguenot, 
although  he  had  been  warned  not  to  attend.  But  he  said  he  had  good 
reasons  for  placing  full  confidence  in  the  King  and  his  mother,  and  accused 
those,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  of  folly. 

"  I  would  rather  save  myself  with  the  fools,"  said  one,  "  than  die  with 
such  sage  people." 

Four  days  after  the  wedding  Coligny  was  returning  home  on  foot  after 
an  interview  with  the  King  at  the  Louvre,  when  a  man  discharged  an 
arquebuss  at  him  from  a  window,  wounding  him  in  two  places.  In 
spite   of  his  wounds  the  Admiral  was  able  to  reach  his  own  residence. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  when  they 
heard  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  their  chief.  Demand  for  justice 
upon  the  would-be  murderer  was  instantly  made.  He  was  well  known,  as 
he  had  before  been  employed  to  shoot  Mouy,  a  Huguenot  general ;  it  was 
also  shrewdly  guessed  who  instigated  the  crime,  as  the  house  from  which 
the  shot  was  fired  adjoined  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

"  Shall  I  never  be  left  in  repose  ?"  exclaimed  the  king,  when  told  of 
the  event,  and  he  ordered  the  gates  of  Paris  to  be  closed  to  j>revent,  as  he 
said,  the  escape  of  the  assassin,  while  both  himself  and  his  mother  visited 
the  Admiral,  lavishing  upon  him  condolences  and  sympathy,  vowing  their 
resentment  at  the  murderous  attempt,  and  promising  to  take  ample 
vengeance  upon  the  perpetrator  when  discovered. 

"To  discover  him  cannot  be  difficult,"  quietly  returned  the  Admiral. 

The  futile  attempt  upon  Coligny  fired  the  indignation  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  led  their  enemies  to  fear  they  would  take  signal  revenge ;  thus  the  plot 
for  the  total  extinction  of  the  Protestants  was  hurried  on.  By  all  the  subtle- 
ties of  Italian  craft  the  King  was  plied  with  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
forward  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy.  At  length,  goaded  to  frenzy, 
he  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  rage  exclaimed,  "  I  agree  to  the  scheme, 
provided  not  one  Huguenot  be  left  alive  in  France  to  reproach  me  with  the 
deed." 

The  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
appointed  for  the  perpetration  of  this,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  crimes 
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which  history  has  to  record.  The  partisans  of  Guise,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  direction  of  the  massacre,  were  each  supplied  with  a  white 
cross  or  scarf  to  distinguish  them  from  the  victims.  The  Princes  of 
Navarre  and  Conde  were  the  only  Protestants  to  be  spared.  As  the  hour 
approached  the  King  became  restless  and  uneasy ;  he  paced  his  apartment 
with  disordered  steps.  Observing  a  young  nobleman  whom  he  liked  about 
to  leave  the  Louvre,  he  entreated  him  to  stay  the  night.  But  his  friend 
would  not,  so  Charles  let  him  go  to  his  fate. 

At  the  given  hour  the  tocsin  of  St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois  sounded  the 
knell  which  was  to  prove  so  fatal  to  many  thousands.  Guise  and  his 
companions  rushed  out  crying,  "  Death  to  the  Huguenots  !  Death  to  the 
Huguenots  !"  and  made  their  way  to  Coligny's  house. 

The  Duke  would  not  go  in  himself  to  face  the  Admiral,  but  sent  in  a 
German  follower  named  Berne.  Coligny  had  been  aroused  by  the  loud 
shouts,  and  guessed  only  too  well  what  was  taking  place.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  as  he  heard  his  murderer  approaching,  and  prayed  his  last  prayer. 
"  Is  it  thou  who  art  Coligny  ?"  cried  the  assassin. 
"  It  is  I,"  replied  the  Admiral,  calmly-  "  Young  man,  respect  my  grey 
hairs."  For  answer  the  assassin  struck  him  with  his  SAVord,  and  going  to 
the  window  exclaimed,  "  He  is  done  for !" 

"  Let  me  see  the  body  though,"  said  Guise. 

The  bleeding  corpse  of  the  great  man  was  hurled  down  to  him.  The 
duke  wiped  the  face  with  his  handkerchief,  so  that  he  might  recognise  his 
features.  When  he  saw  plainly  it  was  the  face  of  his  old  adversary  he 
was  satisfied. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  King  himself,  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, 
fired  upon  the  unhappy  fugitives  who  were  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
their  pursuers.  It  was  on  Saturday  night  the  massacre  began;  it  was 
continued  throughout  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  by  Tuesday  as  many  as 
five  thousand  victims  had  suffered  death  in  the  capital  alone.  The 
same  work  was  continued  throughout  most  of  the  provinces.  The 
number  who  fell  has  never  been  accurately  estimated. 


THE     FIRST     SINGING     OF     THE     "MARSEILLAISE." 


SONG— STORY    OF   THE    'MARSEILLAISE." 


'  MUSIC    CAN    NOHLE    MINTS    IMPAKT, 
ENGENDER    FURY,    KINDLE    LOVE  ; 
WITH    UNSUSPECTED    ELOQUENCE    CAN    MOVE 
AND    MANAGE    ALL    THE    MAN    WITH    SECRET    ART." Addison. 


;HE  wild  and  extravagant  theories  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, which,  the  great  French  Eevolution  of  1789  let  loose, 
and  which  had  their  birth  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the 
Parisian  populace,  were  carried  like  seeds  on  the  wings  of  wind 
to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  Empire,  everywhere  finding  soil 
in  which  to  germinate  and  grow.  The  hitherto  bowed  and 
crushed  peasant  reared  his  head  and  looked  his  tyrant  unflinchingly  in 
the  face  ;  the  wild  and  disordered  spirits  of  cities  and  towns  wTent  mad 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  savage  desire  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  ideas  in  a 
frantic  carnival  of  blood.  The  best  and  worst  passions  of  a  nation  broke 
from  their  ordinary  restraints  and  produced  scenes  such  as  the  world  never 
before  witnessed. 

Among  others  these  revolutionary  ideas  found  a  home  in  the  bosom 
of  a  certain  Eouget  de  Lisle,  a  young  officer  of  artillery  stationed  at 
Strasburg.  Of  an  enthusiastic  and  poetic  temperament,  fond  of  indulging 
in  dreamy  reverie,  he  welcomed  them  as  men  hail  the  dawn  after  a  night 
of  horror  and  darkness. 

Born  at  Lons-le-Saunier,  in  the  Jura  country,  this  de  Lisle  seemed  to 
have  some  of  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  its  mountain  scenery  inter- 
woven in  his  own  character.  War  was  his  passion,  poetry  and  music  his 
delight.  When  the  waves  of  the  mighty  Revolution  beat  upon  his  heart 
the}'  awoke  all  its  latent  fires. 
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He  was  the  life  of  the  dull  garrison,  with  his  music  and  song  ;  ennui 
took  to  itself  wings  to  seek  more  congenial  quarters  when  his  voice  awoke 
the  echoes.  No  wonder  he  was  in  great  request  in  the  old  walled  city. 
His  twofold  talent  was  the  passport,  the  talismanic  sesame,  which  opened 
the  doors  of  most  houses. 

But  the  house  where  he  was  most  welcome,  and  which  he  most 
frequented,  was  that  of  Dietrich,  an  Alsatian,  maire  of  Strashurg,  and  a 
pronounced  patriot— a  thorough  believer  in  the  Kevolution,  with  its  half 
insane  theories. 

The  family  of  Dietrich,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  shared 
in  his  patriotic  feelings,  if  with  a  gentler  at  least  with  as  fervent  an 
enthusiasm,  and  were  willing  to  aid  the  great  cause  by  word  and  deed. 

Here  De  Lisle  was  most  at  home.  He  exchanged  thoughts  with 
Dietrick.  His  heart  was  inspired  by  the  ladies.  They  received  his  visits 
with  a  cordiality  which  revealed  itself  in  the  heightened  colour  of  the 
cheek,  and  the  bright  sparkle  of  the  eye.  They  joined  in  his  songs,  and 
were  ready  and  willing  to  play  his  accompaniments.  The  intimacy  ripened 
into  friendship ;  a  seat  was  always  reserved  for  him  at  their  table  and  by 
their  fireside. 

The  winter  of  1792  was  one  of  dearth  in  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France.  In  Strasburg  there  was  great  scarcity,  which  told  heavily  upon 
the  poor,  who  are  generally  the  first  to  suffer  in  all  great  national 
calamities.  But  even  Dietrick,  the  patriotic  maire  of  the  city,  felt  the 
effects  of  the  scarcity.  He  was  a  poor  man,  with  no  wealth  to  buy  the 
food  money  can  almost  always  command  even  in  seasons  when  the  majority 
hunger.  His  daily  table  was  but  scantily  supplied  with  humble  food ;  but 
every  repast  was  seasoned  with  the  talk  of  liberty. 

But  however  meagre  the  fare  his  table  displayed,  there  was  always  a 
share  for  his  young  friend,  De  Lisle,  whom  he  almost  regarded  as  a  son, 
and  who  lingered  in  his  house  from  morning  till  night.  One  day  a  little 
coarse  bread  and  a  slice  or  two  of  ham  were  all  that  were  left. 

Said  Dietrick,  looking  calmly  at  De  Lisle  as  he  spoke,  "  Plenty  is  not 
seen  at  our  feasts  ;  but  what  matter,  if  enthusiasm  is  not  wanting  at  our 
civic  fetes,  and  courage  in  our  soldiers'  hearts.  I  have  still  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  my  cellar."     Then  turning  to  one  of  his  daughters  he  said,  "  Go 
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and  fetch  it,  and  we  will  drink  to  liberty  and  our  country.  Strasburg  is 
shortly  to  have  a  patriotic  ceremony,  and  De  Lisle  must  be  inspired  by 
these  last  drops  to  produce  one  of  those  hymns  which  convey  to  the  soul  of 
the  people  the  enthusiasm  which  suggested  it." 

This  suggestion  met  the  approval  of  all.  The  daughter  eagerly  ran  to 
release  the  wine  from  its  dusty  retreat  in  the  cellar.  The  glasses  of  the 
host  and  his  guest  were  rilled  and  re-filled  again  and  again  until  the  bottle 
was  emptied.  Wild  revolutionary  talk  filled  up  the  pauses  between  each 
glass,  so  that  it  was  midnight  ere  De  Lisle  left  them. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night  when  he  turned  away  from  the  friendly 
door.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  had  mounted  to  his  brain,  his  heart  stirred 
with  unwonted  emotion.  The  cold  affected  him  so  that  he  staggered  along' 
to  his  solitary  room  like  a  drunken  man.  There  he  sat  down  to  his 
clavichord  to  realise,  if  possible,  his  friend's  suggestion.  His  body  was  as 
ice,  but  his  brain  seemed  on  fire. 

In  this  state  the  inspiration  came,  and  he  began  to  compose.  How  it  was 
done  he  could  never  tell.  First  he  would  compose  part  of  the  air,  then  a 
few  of  the  words  ;  sometimes  a  few  lines  and  bars  of  music  came  blended 
together  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  was  a  twin  creation  of  music  and  poetry.  Not  a  word,  not  a  note  was 
written  down,  the  composer  sang  all.  The  song  was  complete  ere, 
overcome  by  his  emotions,  he  rested  his  head  upon  the  little  instrument, 
and  fell  asleep. 

The  wintry  daylight  was  struggling  through  the  window  when  he 
awoke.  The  recollections  of  the  previous  night  flashed  across  his  mind, 
but  the  song  he  had  composed  seemed  nothing  but  a  dream.  It  was  with 
difficulty  and  little  by  little  it  returned  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  it  down, 
and  then,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  rushed  out  to  find  his  friend  Dietrick. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house  none  of  the  family  were  astir  save 
Dietrick,  who  was  at  work  in  his  garden.  But  the  others  were  speedily 
aroused  ;  a  few  neighbours  fond  of  music  were  sent  for  to  give  their  opinion. 
The  eldest  daughter  sat  clown  and  played  the  accompaniment,  De  Lisle 
sang.  "  At  the  first  verse,"  says  a  writer,  "  all  countenances  turned  pale, 
at  the  second  tears  flowed,  at  the  last  enthusiasm  burst  forth."  It  was  the 
first  singing  of  the  Marseiflaise. 
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A  few  days  after  its  composition  it  was  sung  amid  frantic  applause  at 
Strasburg.  It  spread  from  city  to  city  like  wildfire ;  it  was  caught  up 
and  chanted  along  highways,  at  the  sittings  of  clubs,  and  at  the  celebration 
of  civic  fetes.  De  Lisle's  mother,  a  staunch  royalist  lady,  wrote  to  her 
son  :  "  What  is  this  revolutionary  hymn,  sung  by  bands  of  brigands,  who 
are  traversing  France,  and  with  which  our  name  is  mingled  ? " 

Paris  first  heard  it  when  the  Marseillais  contingent  of  1,500  men 
— of  the  20,000  ordered  from  the  provinces  by  the  Assembly — marched 
through  the  city.  "The  words  were  sung,"  says  Lamartine,  "in  notes 
alternately  fiat  and  sharp,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  breast  with 
sullen  mutterings  of  national  anger,  and  then  with  the  joy  of  victory. 
They  had  something  as  solemn  as  death,  but  as  serene  as  the  undying 
confidence  of  patriotism.  There  was  heard  the  regular  footfall  of  thousands 
of  men  walking  together  to  defend  the  frontiers  over  the  resounding  soil  of 
their  country,  the  plaintive  notes  of  women,  the  wailing  of  children,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  hissing  of  flames  as  they  devoured  palaces  and 
huts ;  the  gloomy  strokes  of  vengeance,  striking  again  and  again  with  the 
hatchet,  and  immolating  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  the  profaners  of 
the  soil." 

The  Parisians  received  it  with  ovations  of  delight.  It  was  sung  at  the 
theatres,  at  every  popular  tumult,  and  at  every  scene  of  butchery.  A  few 
months  after  Bietrick  first  heard  it  sung,  it  was  chanted  round  the 
guillotine  on  which  he  suffered  death. 

De  Lisle,  its  composer,  heard  it  shouted  through  the  streets  as  he  lay 
incarcerated  in  prison,  suspected  as  a  royalist.  When,  a  proscribed  and 
hunted  man,  he  was  escaping  from  Prance  through  some  gloomy  passes  of 
the  Alps,  its  strains  fell  again  upon  his  ear.     Shuddering,  he  stopped. 

"  What  do  they  call  that  hymn  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  guide. 

"  The  jSIarseillaise"  was  the  reply.  It  was  his  own  hymn,  but  he  had 
not  recognised  it  as  it  resounded  through  the  mountain  passes. 


PERKIN  WARBECK'S  RIDE  THROUGH  LONDON. 


IMPOSTURE— THE    STORY    OF    PERKIN    WARBECK. 


"WHAT    AKE    YOU,     SIR  .' 
WE    THOUGHT    YOU    WERE    OUR    ROYAL    COUSIN    OF    YORK, 

king  Edward's  son,  true  brother  op  our  wife." — Rev.  James  White. 


^AVLNGr  defeated  and  slain  Bichard  at  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  Henry  Tudor  ascended  the  English  throne,  and 
marrying  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  united  the  rival 
claims  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Yet  the  avaricious  and  miserly 
king  was  not  to  enjoy  his  reign  without  pretenders  appear- 
ing to  claim  the  throne;  the  most  important  of  whom  was  Ferkin 
Warbeck. 

Who  Ferkin  Warbeck  really  was  will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled ; 
many  believed  in  him  in  his  day,  and  even  now  historians  cannot  agree  as 
to  whether  he  was  an  impostor  or  not.  That  he  denied  his  pretensions 
himself  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  what  he  asserted  himself  to  be,  as  his 
confession  was  made  at  a  time  when  a  violent  death  was  certain,  and  it 
might  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  holding  out  hopes  of  pardon. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  bearing  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
sincerity,  he  informs  her  that  he  is  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  dispose  of  his  brother  and  himself  had  relented  when  the  King, 
Edward  V.,  was  smothered,  and  secretly  conveyed  him  from  the  Tower 
over  to  the  Continent,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years  strictly  watched, 
and  allowed  but  little  freedom  of  action. 

When  he  had  grown  into  a  young  man,  exceedingly  prepossessing  in 
features,   and  of  winning   and  attractive   manners,   he   was   introduced  to 
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Margaret  Duchess  of  Flanders,  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  who  recognised  him 
as  the  son  of  her  dead  brother  from  his  extreme  likeness  to  him,  and 
believed  what  was  told  her  as  to  his  being  the  Duke  of  York. 

Those  opposed  to  Warbeck  maintained  that  Margaret  did  this  merely 
to  spite  Hemy,  whom  she  greatly  disliked,  and  that  she  kept  the  youth  in 
her  household  for  several  years,  to  teach  him  all  the  ways  and  manners  of 
Court  life,  as  well  as  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  facts  of  her  family  history,  so 
that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  put  forth  his  claims  he  might  not  be 
deficient  either  in  manners  or  knowledge. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  and  was  there  treated  with  especial  honour 
and  consideration.  From  Flanders  he  went  to  Portugal,  in  the  retinue  of 
Lady  Brampton,  where  he  continued  for  about  a  year.  From  Portugal  he 
sailed  for  Ireland,  landing  at  Cork.  Here  he  appears  to  have  been  received 
and  welcomed  by  many  of  the  Irish  nobles,  especially  the  Earls  of  Desmond 
and  Kildare,  from  whom  he  solicited  aid  to  make  good  his  claims  to  the 
English  crown. 

Henry  VII.  being  at  war  with  the  King  of  France,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  latter  should  seek  every  opportunity  to  annoy  him.  Hearing 
of  Warbeck  and  of  the  claims  he  put  forth,  he  sent  over  to  Ireland 
a  gracious  message  of  invitation  to  France,  holding  out  hopes  of 
lending  him  substantial  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  his  claims  against 
Henry. 

Arrived  at  the  Court  of  France,  Charles  VIII.  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  saluting  and  styling  him  Duke  of  York,  assigning 
him  a  guard  of  honour,  and  lodging  him  in  great  and  even  royal  state. 
Many  Englishmen  resorted  to  him,  openly  asserting  that  he  was  what 
he  professed  to  be. 

When  peace  was  made  between  Henry  and  Charles,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions made  by  the  English  king  was  that  his  rival  should  discounte- 
nance Warbeck's  claims,  and  banish  him  from  France.  Henry  tried  hard 
to  get  the  so-called  imjwstor  into  his  power,  but  to  this  the  French  king 
would  not  listen  :  he  could  not  dishonour  himself  by  so  flagrant  a  breach 
of  hospitality.  Perkin  made  his  way  once  more  to  his  early  patron, 
Margaret  of  Flanders,  by  whom  he   was  received  and  entertained   as  her 
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nephew.  She  familiarly  called  him  the  "  White  Eose  of  England,"  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers. 

When  there  appeared  the  likelihood  of  a  descent  being  made  upon  the 
English  coast  in  favour  of  Warbeck,  the  king  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be 
closed,  but  otherwise  showed  no  fear.  To  undermine  both  his  claims  and 
his  chances  of  success  he  resorted  to  more  secret  methods.  He,  moreover, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  desiring  him  to  banish  War- 
beck  from  his  territory,  but  received  in  reply  the  avowal  that  he,  the 
duke,  never  interfered  in  his  wife's  affairs,  and  therefore  could  not  do  as 
the  king  requested. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  Warbeck  at  the  Scottish  court,  after  making 
a  futile  attempt  to  land  with  a  few  followers  upon  the  English  coast. 
The  King  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  actually  believed  the  young  man 
to  have  been  what  he  represented  himself  to  be — namely,  the  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.  He  not  only  entertained  him  most  royally,  but 
even  gave  him  to  wife  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ladies  of  his  court  and  allied  to  himself  by  blood,  and  he  openly 
proclaimed  him  the  Duke  of  York. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  claims  of  Warbeck,  this  high-born  lady 
seems  to  have  cherished  for  him  a  disinterested  affection,  remaining  true 
and  faithful  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  misfortunes.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  the  young  man  other  than  his  pretensions  to  have 
won  her  love. 

Henry  was  not  willing  that  Warbeck  should  remain  an  honoured  guest 
at  a  court  so  close  to  his  own.  He  knew  well  all  that  the  Scottish  king 
did,  as  the  envoy  basely  betrayed  his  royal  master's  intentions  and 
projects,  being  nothing  more  than  Henry's  spy.  King  James  was 
requested  to  disallow  Warbeck's  claims,  and  to  drive  him  from  his 
kingdom.  Not  willing  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  English 
monarch,  the  Pretender  was  quietly  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
if  he  removed  to  some  other  country.  Vessels  were  provided  to  convey 
him  wheresoever  he  decided  to  go.  With  his  lady,  and  the  followers 
who  would  not  desert  him,  he  sailed  for  Ireland. 

During  these  transactions  the  men  of  Cornwall  had  broken  out  into 
open  rebellion,  but  being  defeated,  many  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  pardoned, 
s 
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though  they  were  again  ripe  for  revolt.  Warbeck  thought  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  enforcing  his  claims.  He  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay  in 
September,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  army  of  rude,  rough, 
and  undisciplined  men  soon  assembled  around  him,  willing  to  draw  the 
sword  in  his  behalf.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  styled 
himself  Eichard  IV.,  King  of  England. 

Leaving  his  wife  at  Mount  St.  Michael  he  marched  with  his  forces 
to  take  Exeter  ;  but  the  citizens  shut  the  gates,  and,  manning  the  walls, 
offered  so  stout  a  resistance  that  he  was  fain  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
betake  himself  and  army  to  Taunton.  Here  he  learned  that  the  royal 
army  was  following  in  all  haste  on  his  track.  He  fled  to  Bewdley 
sanctuary,  in  the  New  Forest,  leaving  his  men  to  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

The  king  surrounded  the  sanctuary  with  an  armed  force,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  troop 
of  horse  to  take  the  Pretender's  wife,  whom  he  received  with  courtesy 
and  kindness,  placing  her  beneath  the  care  of  the  queen. 

Warbeck,  seeing  escape  was  hopeless,  yielded  himself  prisoner,  and  was 
taken  to  London.  Seated  on  horseback,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  leisurely 
manner  through  Cheapside  and  Cornhill  to  the  Tower,  and  thence 
back  again  to  Westminster,  assailed  by  the  taunts  and  hootings  of  the 
populace,  who  thronged  the  streets  to  see  him. 

The  Pretender  was  not  treated  with  harshness,  or  even  strictly  guarded, 
he  therefore  made  his  escape  to  the  Priory  of  Sheen,  on  the  sea-coast, 
claiming  sanctuary.  The  prior  entreated  the  king  to  spare  the  young 
man's  life.  This  was  promised ;  but  the  culprit  was  made  to  sit  publicly 
in  the  stocks  for  two  days,  one  day  at  Westminster  and  the  other  in 
Cheapside,  in  each  of  which  places  he  read  his  confession  of  imposture 
aloud  to  the  assembled  crowds. 

The  Tower  now  became  his  prison.  Continual  rumours  Avere  circu- 
lated of  attempts  being  made  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  of  his  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  for  ten 
years  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  fortress.  At  length  the  king 
brought  him  to  trial  for  treason.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn,  November  23rd,  1499. 


MENSCHIKOFF    HEARING     OF    HIS     DEFEAT. 


DEFEAT— MENSCHIKOFF    AT    ALMA. 


"  THEN    SHOOK    THE    HILLS,    WITH    THUNDER    RIVEN  ; 
THEN    BUSHED    THE    STEED    TO    BATTLE    DRIVEN  ; 
AND    LOUDER    THAN    THE    BOLTS    OF    HEAVEN 

FAR   FLASHED    THE    LOUD   ARTILLERY."  —  Campbell. 


the  south  of  Eussia  is  a  piece  of  land  stretching  out  into  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  known  as  the  Crimea,  and  which  in  modern 
times  has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a  deadly 
contest  between  great  armies. 

The  Crimean  war  was  brought  about  by  the  English  and  French 
Governments  taking  the  side  of  Turkey  in  her  struggle  with  Nicholas, 
Czar  of  Eussia,  and  was  but  a  phase  of  the  great  Eastern  question  which 
then,  as  it  has  many  times  since,  agitated  Europe. 

Our  army  had  landed  on  the  Eussian  shore,  and  was  eager  to  match 
its  strength  with  that  of  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  had  confidence  in  their 
veteran  commander,  Eord  Eaglan,  who  in  his  youth  had  fought  under  the 
Iron  Duke,  and  at  Waterloo  lost  an  arm,  and  who  had  still  the  courage, 
buoyancy,  and  hopeful  spirits  of  a  younger  man.  Before  the  campaign 
came  to  an  end  he  died  in  presence  of  the  foe. 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  who  commanded  the  French  contingent,  was  a 
brave  and  energetic  soldier,  a  clever  and  daring  man,  who  had  won  repu- 
tation on  many  a  field  of  battle. 

The  Eussian  General,  Frince  Menschikoff,  "  was  clearly  wanting," 
says  the  historian,  "  in  many,  nay,  perhaps  in  most  of  the  qualities  which 
make  an  able  commander  ;  he  was  still  a  brave  man."  With  an  over- 
whelming force  at  his  command,  and  having  the  choice  of  position,  he  was 
confident  of  success,  and  fully  expected  to  hurl  the  invaders  back  into  the 
sea  before  they  could  even  see  the  walls  of  Sebastopol. 
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The  force  engaged  on  the  Eussian  side  is  estimated  as  heing  33,000 
infantry,  3,400  cavalry,  and  96  guns.  It  occupied  an  almost  impregnable 
natural  position  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  which  had  been  made  still 
stronger  by  art,  and  which  it  ought  to  have  maintained,  according  to  a 
Eussian  military  critic,  till  night,  and  then  retreated  without  disgrace. 

It  was  at  Alma  that  the  contending  armies  first  met  in  the  shock  and 
tumult  of  battle.  The  allies  advanced  to  storm  the  heights  with  a  front 
of  five  miles.  The  Eussian  soldiers  appear  to  have  formed  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  British  infantry,  and  were  delighted  when  informed  that  the 
red  coats  on  their  right  were  English.  Thej  thought  us  good  sailors  but 
poor  soldiers,  and  fancied  it  would  be  "good  fun  to  resist  their  attack." 
This  mistake  they  seem  never  to  have  fallen  into  again.  The  result  of  the 
battle  proved  to  them  of  what  stuff  our  men  were  composed. 

Prince  Menschikoff  had  entrusted  Kiriakoff  with  the  command  of  eight 
battalions,  with  orders  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  General  Canrobert's 
division ;  and  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  he  gave  the  command  of  the  centre 
and  right  wing  of  his  army. 

The  battle  commenced.  The  Eussian  commander  rode  forward  to 
an  eminence  to  witness  the  attack  by  the  English  on  the  Great  Eedoubt, 
but  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  point  he  aimed  for,  it  had  been  stormed 
and  carried.  Back  again  he  galloped  to  his  columns  of  reserves,  but  to  his 
dismay  he  either  found  them  no  longer  there  or  else  retiring.  Scarcely 
crediting  his  own  eyes  he  looked  out  for  some  one  upon  whom  to  vent  his 
anger.  He  rode  after  his  retiring  troops  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
retreat,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  one  little  circumstance  which  had 
brought  about  this  decisive  event. 

At  the  very  moment  he  had  ridden  forward  to  the  eminence  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  Lord  Eaglan  had 
galloped  to  a  little  knoll  with  the  same  object.  On  this  little  knoll  he  saw 
the  battalions  of  reserve,  and  immediately  ordered  up  two  guns,  which  at 
once  opened  fire  upon  their  ranks.  The  moment  was  well  chosen  ;  the  men 
had  stubbornly  resisted  the  advance  of  the  foe,  but  this  fresh  attack  drove 
them  from  the  field. 

From  having  ridden  after  his  reserves  the  unfortunate  Eussian  com- 
mander made  his  way  back  to  the  front,  to  the  position  where  the  centre 
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and  the  right  wing  of  his  army  stood.  "  When  he  last  saw  it,"  says 
Kinglake,  "  the  position,  immensely  strong  by  nature,  was  held  in  the  grip 
of  powerful  batteries,  and  battalions  standing  rigid  as  granite.  Now  he 
gazed  and  gazed  again,  being  slow  to  understand,  being  slow  to  let  in  the 
belief,  that  the  grey  rolling  masses  which  approached  him  were  the  ruins  of 
two- thirds  of  his  army." 

They  had  been  attacked  by  the  British,  and  the  soldiers  whom  they 
thought  it  would  be  "good  fun  to  resist,"  had  defeated  them,  and  now 
held  the  very  position  from  which  they  had  been  driven  shattered  and  in 
disorder. 

Prince  Menschikoff  viewed  his  broken  battalions  with  amazement  and 
dismay.  "  But  presently,"  continues  the  historian,  "  he  came  upon  a  sight 
scarcely  less  strange,  hardly  less  shocking  to  him  than  his  retreating 
soldiery. 

"  He  met  on  the  road  a  lone  man — a  lone  man  on  foot — walking  away 
from  the  field.  He  looked,  and  came  to  make  out  that  this  lone  pedestrian 
was  Prince  Gortschakoff — Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  chief  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  command  of  the  whole  centre  and  the  whole  right  wing  of 
his  army. 

"  '  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  are  you  on  foot  ? 
Why  are  you  alone  ? '  These,  as  was  natural,  were  the  questions  hurled  at 
Prince  Gortschakoff  by  his  troubled,  amazed  commander. 

"  '  My  horse,'  says  Gortschakoff,  '  was  killed  near  the  river.  I  am 
alone,  because  all  the  aides-de-camp  and  officers  of  my  staff  have  been 
either  killed  or  wounded.     I  have  received  six  shots.' 

"  And  then,  in  a  spirit  scarce  worthy  of  historic  moments,  scarce 
matching  with  the  greatness  of  the  disaster  which  his  overthrow  had 
brought  upon  a  proud  and  mighty  empire,  Prince  Gortschakoff  showed 
the  rents  which  the  shot  had  made  in  his  clothes." 

Prince  Menschikoff  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  overwhelmed 
by  his  defeat.  He  took  no  measures  by  which  a  more  skilful  commander 
would  have  made  himself  feared,  though  forced  to  retreat. 

"  On  the  very  road  wdiere  he  stood  the  Czar's  faithful  infantry — ■ 
infantry  famous  for  its  heroism  in  the  trying  hour  of  a  retreat — was  left 
to  extricate  itself  from   the  field  bv  brute  flight. 
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"  It  would  seem  that  Prince  Menscliikoff's  authority  now  slipped 
from  out  his  hands.  He  had  no  longer  a  grasp  of  his  army.  A  little 
later    he  was    seen    borne   alongr    with   the    ebb    a  dismal  unit    in   the 


throne-  " 


-&• 


No  wonder  the  high-spirited  old  man,  so  proud  of  his  country,  should 
during  the  ignominious  retreat  bitterly  cry,  "  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  Eussian 
soldier  to  retreat !  " 

And  no  wonder,  also,  that  an  officer,  hearing  the  exclamation,  and 
half  mad  with  drink  and  the  consciousness  of  defeat,  should  have  angrily 
retorted,  in  the  hearing  of  the  soldiery,  "  If  you  had  ordered  the  men 
to  stand,  they  would  have  held  their  ground." 

It  was  well  for  the  Eussians  that  the  cavalry  force  of  the  allies 
was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  occasion,  or  not  more  than  half  the  retreating 
army  would  have  reached  Sebastopol.  "  Horse  artillery,"  said  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  defeated  forces,  "  would  have  been  very  effective  while  we 
were  crossing  the  Katcha,  at  the  village  of  Aranchi,  where  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned.  At  this  time  all  were  crowding  together  over  the 
river  at  a  ford.  There  were  commissariat-waggons,  artillery-waggons  with 
wounded,  artillery,  infantry,   &c,   in  one  mass  of  confusion." 

But  the  remnants  of  the  broken  army  reached  Sebastopol  in  safety. 
The  panic  in  the  town  was  great.  Horse,  foot,  and  guns  crowded  and 
jostled  each  other  in  trying  to  find  a  place  of  safety.  Men-of-war  were 
hastily  sunk  across  the  harbour.  The  townspeople  worked  night  and  da}- 
at  the  defences ;  even  women  and  children  helped  forward  the  work. 

From  the  victory  of  the  Alma  the  allies  marched  to  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  The  battle  of  Balaclava  was  fought,  in  which  occurred  the 
ever-memorable  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade ;  the  battle  of  Inkerman 
followed ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  terrific  storming  of  the  forts,  and  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol. 


tte»    -*vr~- 


TRAVEL— M.    LEJEAN    IN    ABYSSINIA. 


'THIS    IS    A    TRAVELLER,    SIK,    KNOWS    MEN    AND 
MANNERS,    AND    HAS    PLOUGHED    UP    SEA    SO    FAR, 
TILL    BOTH   THE    POLES    HAVE    KNOCKED  ;    HAS    SEEN    THE    SUN 
TAKE    COACH,    AND    CAN    DISTINGUISH   THE    COLOUR 

OF  HIS  horses,  AND  theIr  kinds." — Beaumont  (Old  Fletcher. 


pHOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  never  journeyed  heyond  the 
shores  of  their  native  land  have  to  depend  for  information 
respecting  other  countries  upon  the  records  of  travellers  who, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  plunged  into  the  un- 
known recesses  of  savage  countries,  to  open  up  highways  for 
the  advance  of  civilisation. 

By  the  aid  of  imagination  we  can  to  some  extent  realise  the 
graphically-told  stories  of  adventure  and  peril ;  the  "  moving  accidents  hy 
flood  and  field  ;  "  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  ;  the  variety  and  opulence 
of  life  which  such  travellers  describe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  records  of  modern  travel 
is  that  of  M.  Lejean,  who  in  the  year  18C2  was  sent  by  the  French 
Government  on  a  tour  of  exploration  through  the  then  comparatively 
unknown  country  of  Abyssinia,  situated  on  the  east  of  Africa  and  the 
borders  of  the  Eed  Sea. 

Many  a  thrilling  scene  of  adventure  did  the  active,  bold,  and 
sagacious  traveller  pass  through ;  from  many  an  imminent  peril  did  he 
with  difficulty  escape.  His  intelligent  and  comprehensive  glance  roamed 
over  scenery  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  variety — deep  and  fertile 
valleys,  mountains  loftier  than  the  highest  in  Europe,  rivers  broad  and 
deep,  and  forests  rich  with  vegetation  and  abounding  in  animal  life. 
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The  races  of  Abyssinia  appear  to  be  so  numerous,  that  even  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  each  other  men  and  women  are  found  totally  distinct, 
both  in  appearance  and  character.  From  these  tribes  M.  Lejean  did  not 
always  receive  as  much  of  friendliness  and  kindness  as  he  could  have 
desired ;  instead  of  furthering  his  projects,  they  were  only  too  apt  to 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  proved,  in  many  instances,  both 
treacherous  and  hostile.  But  in  spite  of  danger,  fatigue,  hostility,  and 
imprisonment,  the  adventurous  traveller,  with  his  Nubian  servant,  went 
boldly  forward,   until  he  brought  his  expedition  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  the  traveller  exjierienced  consisted  in  the 
character  of  the  guides  upon  whom  he  was  compelled  to  rely  as  he  made  his 
way  from  point  to  point ;  exacting  in  their  demands  and  suspicious  in  their 
behaviour,  it  needed  all  his  vigilance  and  tact  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
work.  Frequently,  and  without  any  apparent  reason,  they  would  abruptly 
leave  him  to  shift  for  himself,  after  being  at  great  pains  to  set  him  on  the 
wrong  track. 

But  from  these  same  guides  M.  Lejean  learned  many  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  river 
Sevat  Wodel,  or  the  "  Seven  Strong  Men."  Long,  long  before  the  age 
of  historians,  in  the  dim  remote  past,  there  lived  seven  brothers  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  land.  They  were  so  strong,  fierce,  and  cruel,  that  no  one 
could  overpower  them  ;  they  did  what  they  pleased  to  the  poor  inhabitants, 
oppressing  and  even  murdering  them  as  policy  or  fancy  dictated ;  they 
made  war  when  inclined  to  fight,  burning  villages  and  laying  the  land 
waste.  Eveiybody  hated  them,  but  no  one  dared  to  express  his  hatred 
openly. 

On  a  certain  day  these  seven  brothers  set  out  on  one  of  their  lawless 
expeditions,  either  to  avenge  some  fancied  insult  or  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
As  they  were  making  their  way  to  the  village  they  intended  to  sack  and 
destroy,  they  came  to  a  broad  and  deep  river  which  it  Avas  necessary  for 
them  to  cross,  and  the  only  means  was  by  swimming.  They  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  began  to  swim  ;  but  when  they  had  gained  the  centre  of  the 
river  the  current  was  too  strong  even  for  them,  so  that  they  were  swept 
away,  and  although  they  struggled  right  lustily,  were  all  drowned.  The 
people    rejoiced    greatly  when    they   heard    of    the   death    of    their   seven 
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tormentors,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  river  to  that  of  "  Sevat  Wodel," 
to  commemorate  their  happy  deliverance. 

On  another  occasion  M.  Lejean  had  related  to  him  the  origin  of  the 
town  of  Sennar,  the  capital  of  Nubia.  The  son  of  a  certain  man  named 
Ab-dallah  being  accidentally  killed  by  one  of  his  playmates,  the  father 
seized  three  infants  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  and  barbarously  murdered 
them,  and  directly  afterwards  escaped  for  protection  to  the  Chelouks,  who 
not  only  gave  him  refuge,  but  also  one  of  their  maidens  for  a  wife.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  large  family  of  children 
and  followers. 

When  Ab-dallah  thought  that  the  memory  of  his  crime  had  faded  from 
the  minds  of  his  own  tribe  he  determined  to  revisit  it.  He  accordingly 
set  out  with  his  family  and  with  his  servants  and  flocks,  intending  to  settle 
nearer  to  his  old  home.  As  they  journeyed  they  came  to  a  great  river,  on 
the  banks  of  which  they  saw  a  beautiful  woman  who  to  their  amazement 
had  teeth  of  a  brilliant  red  colour ;  the  travellers  set  up  a  shout  and 
with  one  voice  cried  "  She  has  Sinnar  (or  red)  teeth ! "  and  when  they 
began  to  build  a  new  town  they  called  it  after  the  colour  of  the  woman's 
teeth,  Sinnar. 

The  houses  of  the  Ab}rssinians  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of 
mud,  wood,  and  branches  of  trees,  the  roofs  being  pointed  and  of  conical 
shape.  It  is  said  that  one  class  of  the  natives  derive  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  from  cutting  and  carrying  the  wood  used  for  building,  and  that 
the  demand  may  be  brisk  they  not  unfrequently  set  fire  to  many  of  the 
houses. 

M.  Lejean  experienced  most  of  the  difficulties  which  adventurers 
have  to  contend  with  in  uncivilised  countries  in  being  transported  from 
place  to  place.  When  there  is  no  recognised  mode  of  conveyance  the 
traveller  has  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
natives  and  his  own  energy  and  resources,  now  tramping  it  on  foot  and 
now  on  horseback. 

The  river  boats  were  usually  of  very  singular  construction  and  material. 
Occasionally  a  voyage  would  be  made  in  one  constructed  of  the  skin  of 
some  wild  animal.  One  of  the  most  peculiar,  both  in  shape  and  material, 
is  called  the  Tankoa  boat,  and  is  simply  composed  of  a  number  of  bundles 
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of  straw,  but  so  firmly  bound  togetber  tbat  they  have  all  the  solidity  of 
wood,  and  will  carry  as  many  as  six  or  eight  persons.  The  boat  is 
managed  with  extreme  dexterity  by  the  crew,  and  seldom  upsets. 

M.  Lejean  floated  down  the  river  Goumara  on  one  of  these  Tankoas 
when,  in  addition  to  himself,  there  were  seated  upon  it  five  natives. 
Unwieldy  in  appearance,  it  still  conveyed  the  traveller  safely  on  his  way ; 
now  gliding  in  mid  channel  and  now  floating  near  the  shore  to  avoid 
running  on  an  island  or  "  snag." 

King  Theodore  was  ruling  with  a  high  hand  when  our  traveller 
entered  his  territory,  and  was  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  tyranny.  To 
the  two  letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments but  one  reply  had  been  received,  and  that  most  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  was  not  penned  by  the  Emperor's  own  hand.  The  angry  despot 
felt  himself  insulted,  and  determined  to  avenge  his  wrongs  upon  the  person 
of  M.  Lejean,  and  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  discourtesy  of  his 
government ;  he  was  therefore  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  momentarily 
expecting  to  meet  with  even  a  worse  fate.  Fortunately  friends  of  our 
traveller  interceded  with  the  king  in  his  behalf,  and  the  anger  of  the 
tyrant  was  appeased  and  his  victim  set  at  liberty. 

While  sojourning  in  one  of  the  Abyssinian  towns,  M.  Lejean  was 
overjoyed  to  meet  with  two  Europeans,  one  a  Swiss  missionary  and  the 
other  a  young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Dufton. 

Dufton  must  have  had  in  his  veins  a  little  of  the  old  Viking  blood,  which 
of  yore  made  that  race  so  restless  and  full  of  desire  to  roam.  He  had  left 
England  with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket  simply  to  experience  the  pleasure 
of  travel.  When  he  was  fortunately  met  by  M.  Lejean  his  funds  had  long 
been  exhausted,  and  he  was  then  turning  his  hand  to  some  menial 
employment  whereby  to  gain  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  intercourse 
between  the  two  led  to  Dufton  attaching  himself  to  the  traveller,  and 
continuing  with  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  the  country. 

Since  M.  Lejean' s  visit  to  Abyssinia  other  travellers  have  penetrated 
into  the  country,  and  far  more  information  can  now  be  obtained  of  its 
nature  and  resources,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and  habits  of  its  many 
races  of  peoples. 


CELEBRITY— DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


'  MAN    IS   BIS    OWN    STAR,    AND    THE   SOUL   THAT   CAN 
RENDER    AN    HONEST   AND   A    PERFECT   MAN, 
COMMAND   ALL   LIGHT,    ALL   INFLUENCE,    ALL    FATE, 

NOTHING  TO  HIM    FALLS  early  OR  TOO  LATE." — Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


cfl>. 


jj|0  all  lovers  of  English  literature  the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson  is 
familiar.  His  portrait,  so  faithfully  and  minutely  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  his  worshipper,  Boswell,  will  last  as  long  as  our  language 
endures. 

Born  at  Lichfield  in  the  year  1709,  in  which  town  his 
father  kept  a  book-shop,  he  received  a  desultory  kind  of  education, 
which  he  supplemented  by  devouring  any  books  that  came  in  his  way. 
He  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  here  he  first  began  to  exhibit 
that  sterling  and  rugged  independence  of  character  which  was  afterwards 
so  distinctive  a  feature  in  his  literary  career. 

A  fellow  student  noticing  how  poorly  clad  was  the  somewhat  burly 
figure  of  young  Johnson,  good-naturedly  purchased  him  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  placed  them  outside  his  room  door.  When  Johnson  saw  them,  he 
picked  them  up,  and,  after  looking  at  them,  threw  them  down  the  stairs. 
He  would  not  even  in  exti'eme  distress  submit  to  be  the  object  of  charity. 

When  he  left  college  he  became  under-master  of  a  free-school  at 
Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  his 
situation,  leaving  because  of  the  haughty  treatment  he  received  from  the 
principal. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  he  became  enamoured  of  Mrs- 
Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer.  She  was  considerably  older  than  himself, 
and  by  no  means  possessed  of  good  looks  ;  but  this  made  no  difference  to 
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the  future  lexicographer,  neither  did  her  confession,  when  he  proposed,  that 
she  had  had  a  relative  who  had  heen  hanged.  "  Madame,"  was  his  reply, 
"  I  don't  know  that  any  of  my  relations  have  ever  been  hanged,  hut  I 
have  several  that  deserve  to  be." 

With  the  money  his  wife  brought  him,  Johnson  opened  a  boarding- 
school,  which  he  advertised  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  :  "  At  Edial, 
near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded,  and  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel  Johnson."  Through  this 
advertisement  the  future  actor,  David  Garrick,  became  one  of  his  few 
pupils. 

The  school  did  not  answer,  and  in  company  with  Garrick — each  with  a 
few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  Johnson  with  the  copy  of  an  unfinished 
tragedy — he  walked  to  London  to  try  and  make  his  fortune  by  the  aid  of 
his  pen. 

Now  commenced  for  our  hero  a  life  of  hard  toil  and  poverty.  He 
arrived  in  London  at  a  time  when,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  the  condition  of 
a  man  of  letters  was  most  miserable  and  degraded.  It  was  a  dark  night 
between  two  sunny  days.  The  age  of  patronage  had  passed  away.  The 
age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelligence  had  not  arrived. 

He  became  a  constant  frequenter  of  Grub  Street — a  place  which  he 
defines  "  As  a  street  in  London  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems  :  whence  any  mean  production 
is  called  Grub  Street."  The  remuneration  he  received  from  the  booksellers 
was  of  the  scantiest,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together ; 
often  he  was  compelled  to  get  up  hungry  and  go  to  bed  the  same,  thankful 
if  he  had  a  bed  on  which  to  lie. 

Once,  in  company  with  the  unhappy  poet  Savage,  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  the  streets  all  night ;  and  once  he  found  himself  arrested  for 
debt.  Yet  he  toiled  on  uncomplainingly,  manfully,  sturdily,  brooking 
no  insult,  and  meeting  rebuffs  with  rebuffs.  One  bookseller  to  whom 
he  applied  told  him  to  purchase  a  porter's  knot,  and  get  a  living  that 
way,  and  not  attempt  literature.  When  Osborne,  another  bookseller, 
insulted  him,  he  knocked  him  down.  When  his  friend  Mrs.  Thrale 
questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
to  tell,  dearest  lady,  but  that  he  was  insolent  and  I  beat   him,  and  that 
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he  was  a  blockhead,  and   told  of   it.      I  have   beat  many  a  fellow,   but 
the  rest  had  the  wit  to  hold  their  tongues." 

In  1747  he  drew  up  the  plan  for  his  great  dictionary,  which  he 
addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  the  nobleman  appears  to  have 
systematically  neglected  the  author,  left  him  waiting  for  hours  in  his 
anteroom,  and  even  allowed  his  servants  to  turn  him  from  his  door. 
For  this  work  the  booksellers  agreed  to  give  him  £1,575,  all  of  which 
he  had  drawn  before  its  completion. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work — a  gigantic  task  for  one  man — 
Dr.  Adams  called  upon  him  in  his  scantily-furnished  garret.  "  This  is 
a  great  work,  sir,"  said  Adams;  "how  are  you  to  get  all  the  ety- 
mologies ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius  and  Skinner, 
and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  Welsh  proverbs  who  will  help  me  in  the  Welsh." 

"  But,"  said  Adams,  "  how  can  you  do  this  in  three  years  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do  it  in  three  years." 

"  But  the  French  Academy  Union,  consisting  of  forty  members,  took 
forty  years  to  complete  their  dictionary." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  thus  it  is — this  is  the  proportion.  Let  me 
see ;  forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  to  sixteen  hundred, 
so  is  the  proportion  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 

It  was  not,  however,  before  1755  that  the  dictionary  was  finished. 
Then  it  was  he  wrote  his  manly  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  on  its 
appearance  had  written  two  papers  in  its  favour.  He  repudiated  his 
lordship's  offer  of  patronage,  saying,  "  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 
unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself." 

The  publication  of  the  dictionary  brought  its  author  fame,  but  did 
not  release  him  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  When  his  mother  died, 
he  was  obliged  to  write  "  Basselas,"  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral. 
For  seven  more  years  he  continued  to  struggle  on  before  relief  came. 
During  those  years  his  reputation  had  increased  so  much,  that  he  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  chief. 
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It  was  not  until  the  year  1762,  when  lie  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  that  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  king.  Murphy,  a  man  of  some  fame  in  his  day, 
was  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Bute,  to  beg  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  found 
him  in  some  wretched  rooms  in  Inner  Temple  Lane.  A  shadow  passed 
over  his  face  when  he  received  the  glad  tidings,  and,  after  a  long  pause, 
he  inquired  whether  it  was  really  true. 

His  kindness  to  the  poor  was  well  known  to  all  his  friends.  He 
frequently  gave  away  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  who 
watched  for  him  between  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  "  I 
shall  never  forget,"  writes  Miss  Eeynolds,  "  the  impression  I  felt  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  favour,  the  first  time  I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  saying 
that  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  often  saw  poor  children  asleep  on  thresholds  and  stalls,  and  that  he 
used  to  put  pennies   into  their  hands  to  buy  them  a  breakfast." 

Beneath  a  rough  ungainly  exterior  the  Doctor  had  a  right  humane 
heart.  He  could  be  dictatorial  in  conversation ;  he  could  snub  an  ojmonent 
by  telling  him  that  he  gave  him  arguments  but  not  brains  to  understand 
them ;  he  could  sit  silently  drinking  cup  after  cup  of  tea,  when  he  had 
been  invited  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  talking,  but  he  could  always 
feel  for  distress,  in  whatever  shape  it  presented  itself  before  him. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Club  he  was  omnipotent. 
It  was  founded  in  1763,  and  had  for  its  members  such  men  as  Reynolds, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  and  others,  who,  though  less  known 
to  fame,  were  men  of  note  in  their  day.  Their  first  place  of  meeting 
was  at  the  "  Turk's  Head "  Tavern,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  every  Monday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  by  the  members 
in  rotation;  all  were  expected  to  attend  and  sup  together.  The  fame 
of  the  conversations  which  took  place  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access.  It  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  literary  society  of  the  age.  The  portraits  of  some  of  its  members 
have  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  us  by  the  brush  and  genius  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds. 


THE     COMBAT. 


KNIGHTHOOD— THE  DAYS  OF  CHIVALRY. 


"  THE   SHATTERING   TRUMPET   SHRILLETH    HIGH, 
THE   HARD    BRANDS   SHTVER    ON   THE    STEEL, 
THE   SPLINTERED    SPEAR-SHAFTS   CRACK   AND    FLY, 

THE   HORSE   AND    RIDER    REEL  : 
THEY   REEL,    THEY   ROLL    IN    CLANGING   LISTS."  —  TfHHI/SOII. 


^OETEY  and  chivalry  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  mention 
of  the  one  suggests  the  other.  The  poet  delighted  to  recount 
in  stirring  lays  the  brave  deeds  of  famous  knights  ;  while  in 
the  halls  of  old  castles,  with  fingers  waking  the  harp-strings 
to  music,  minstrels  sung  the  songs  poets  had  composed.  The 
imagination  and  martial  ardour  of  the  young  were  fired  to  emulate  the 
deeds  so  rapturously  recorded.  To  the  valiant  knight  not  only  came  fame 
but  the  sweet  smiles  of  fair  ladies  who  honoured  with  approval  his  prowess. 
The  almost  mythical  hero  King  Arthur  had  his  famous  band  of 
Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  who  went  forth  to  succour  the  weak,  to 
avenge  wrong-doing,  and  to  wage  war  against  tyranny  and  crime.  The 
peerless  King,  Sir  Lancelot,  Geraint,  and  Tristram,  are  now  household 
names  ;  modern  poetry  has  rescued  them  from  the  haze  of  the  far  distant 
past,  and  presented  them  to  us  clothed  again  in  flesh  and  blood. 

The  knight-errant  is  now  no  more,  but  the  time  was  when,  clad  in 
armour,  with  lance  in  hand  and  good  sword  by  his  side,  he  roamed  the  land 
in  search  of  adventures,  rescuing  ladies  in  distress,  fighting  with  mighty 
giants,  and  against  overwhelming  odds.  To  win  the  love  of  some  noble 
lady  would  be  the  ostensible  motive  which  incited  the  valiant  knights  to 
set  forth  on  their  expeditions. 

Many  are  the  fabulous  stories  recorded  of  these  doughty  heroes  in  such 
books  as  those   mentioned  as  composing  the  library  of  the  famous  Don 
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Quixote.  It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  these  men 
that  Cervantes  wrote  his  wonderful  history — a  history  so  full  of  humour,  so 
laughter-provoking,  and  yet  so  sad.  Knight-errants  became  impossible 
when  that  book  had  found  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  world. 

But  there  were  knights  of  whom  not  fabulous  but  wonderfully  real 
exploits  are  told.  Washington  Irving  has  narrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Spanish  knights  in  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
is  full  of  marvellous  stories  of  the  prowess  of  the  Christian  chivalry ;  and 
the  old  English  chroniclers  were  never  weary  of  writing  down  the  famous 
deeds  of  our  own  noble  knights. 

France  had  her  Bayard,  the  knight  without  stain  or  reproach,  and 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  England  could  claim  her  lion-bearted  Richard  I., 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

"What  may  be  called  the  reign  of  chivalry  and  the  days  of  knight- 
hood were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  grim  old  castles  on  their  prominent 
heights,  with  their  strong  towers  and  turrets,  their  large  halls,  their  lady's 
bowers,  and  their  dreadful  dungeons,  form  a  kind  of  background  before 
which  were  waged  many  a  mimic  war,  when  gallant  knight  laid  lance  in 
rest  and  did  battle  for  the  fair  dame  whose  colours  he  wore. 

The  tournament  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  many  a  romantic 
writer,  but  none  has  depicted  it  so  well  as  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Who  is  it  does  not  remember  reading  of  the  lists 
at  Ashby,  where  the  disinherited  knight,  Ivanhoe,  fought  so  valiantly,  and 
received  the  prize  from  the  fair  hands  of  his  beautiful  cousin  Rowena  ? 
Who  cannot  recall  the  names  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  the  Knight 
Templar,  of  Athelstane  the  Unready,  of  De  Bracy,  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  and 
of  "  Le  Noir  Faineaint  "  or  the  Black  Sluggard;  and  how  the  memorable 
field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  was  ever  after  held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  gallantly-contested  tournaments  of  that  age. 
"  Although  only  four  knights,  including  one  who  was  smothered  by  the 
heat  of  his  armour,  had  died  upon  the  field,  yet  upwards  of  thirty  were 
desperately  wounded,  four  of  whom  never  recovered.  Several  more  were 
disabled  for  life,  and  those  who  escaped  best  carried  the  marks  of  the 
conflict  to  the  grave  with  them.  Hence  it  is  always  mentioned  in  the  old 
records  as  the  "  Gentle  and  Joyous  Passage  of  Arms  of  Ashby  ! " 
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It  was  no  unusual  circumstance  in  those  days  when  a  fair  lady  had 
several  rival  suitors  for  her  hand,  that  a  tournament  should  be  held  to 
decide  the  respective  merits  of  the  knights,  and  that  the  one  who  came  off 
victor  should  be  the  duly-elected  bridegroom. 

Ladies  viewed  these  scenes  with  a  delight  akin  to  that  which  the 
Roman  dames  witnessed  the  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  Colosseum,  and 
each  one  greeted  the  knight  whom  she  honoured  with  her  favour  with 
smiles  and  bright  glances,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  encounter  with 
words  of  admiration  and  praise. 

Accidents  of  course  happened  during  the  shock  of  encounter,  but  they 
were  regarded  as  matters  of  but  little  moment,  unless  they  resulted  in 
the  death  of  some  one  well  known  to  fame  or  of  exalted  station ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  was  so  fatal  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  when  the 
shaft  of  his  opponent's  lance  pierced  through  the  eye  to  the  brain. 

There  were  noble  and  valiant  knights  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world's 
history  than  that  of  either  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Arthurian  age;  Greece 
had  its  age  of  chivalry  when,  in  the  height  of  her  glory  her  children  were 
said  "  to  be  born  in  the  buckler,"  and  when  puny  and  deformed  infants 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed: 

Rome  had  her  age  of  chivalry,  when  deeds  of  glor}r  were  every  day 
performed,  and  when  sometimes  the  hostile  forces  would  stand  aside  to 
witness  the  contest  between  two  renowned  warriors,  such  as  that  which  was 
fought  between  Mamilius  and  Herminius.  A  battle  had  been  raging 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Tusculans,  when  Valerius  the  leader  of  the 
former  had  been  overthrown  and  slain.  Herminius  was  sent  for  in  all 
haste,  and  soon,  mounted  on  his  black  steed  Auster  he  appeared  on  the 
battle-field.  As  the  two  chiefs  singled  each  other  out,  the  contending 
armies  desisted  from  conflict,  and,  encircling  their  champions,  looked  on  at 
the  fight.     Let  our  great  historian  describe  the  scene  : — 


Right  glad  were  all  the  Romans 
Who  in  that  hour  of  dread 

Against  great  odds  bore  up  the  war 
Around  Valerius  dead, 

When  from  the  South  the  cheering 
Rose  with  a  mighty  swell, — 
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'  Herminius  comes, — Hernrinius, 
Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well.' 

"  Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way  : 
'  Herminius,  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Hemiinius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home  ; 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome.' 

"  All  round  them  paused  the  battle, 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminius  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breast-plate  and  through  breast, 
And  full  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest. 

"  Mamilius  smote  Herminius 

Through  head-piece  and  through  head, 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together, 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore, 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall, 
While  men  might  count  a  score." 
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WAR— THE    SIEGE    OF    SERINGAPATAM. 


'    THOU    HAST   TALKED 
OP  SALLIES   AND   RETIRES  ;     OF   TRENCHES,    TENTS, 
OF   PALISADES,    FRONTIERS,    PARAPETS  ;       *      * 

of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain." — Shakespeare. 


NDIA  lias  been  the  scene  of  many  a  stirring  event  and  many  a 
gorgeous  spectacle ;  her  history  is  enlivened  by  the  deeds  of  heroes 
and  the  splendid  ceremonials  of  her  native  princes.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  touching1  and  effective  scenes  occurred  at  the   close   of 


the  last  century,  when  the  two  sons  of  the  ambitious  Tippoo  Sahib 
were  delivered  into  British  power  as  hostages. 

In  the  year  1791,  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  Governor-General  of  India, 
made  preparations  for  a  final  and  decisive  campaign  against  Tippoo.  He 
had  not  proved  himself  a  successful  commander  in  America,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  and  army  to  Washington  ;  but  this  time 
fortune  was  to  follow  his  arms.  His  great  object  was  to  capture  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  t}Trant,  Seringapatam  ;  with  this  in  view 
he  proceeded  to  reduce  all  the  intermediate  fortresses,  and  in  February, 
1792,  appeared  in  sight  of  the  famous  city,  in  the  dungeons  of  which 
many  a  British  soldier  had  suffered  both  a  weary  imprisonment  and  a  cruel 
death. 

The  army  gazed  with  admiration  and  wonder  on  tbis  magnificent 
Oriental  city,  its  vast  extent  of  embattled  walls  bristling  with  cannon,  on 
the  domes  of  its  moscpies  which  rose  above  them,  on  the  cupolas  of  its 
splendid  palaces  and  the  loft}'  facades  of  the  great  square  pagodas.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  no  less  than  45,000  men,  while  beneath  its  Avails  were 
encamped  the  troops  of  the  Sultan.  To  attempt  the  capture  of  so  strong  a 
place  seemed  an  impossibility. 
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Great  indeed  would  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two  hostile 
armies.  Should  the  British  and  their  allies  be  defeated  there  was  nothing 
before  them  but  a  disastrous  retreat  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
already  laid  waste  by  sword  and  fire  ;  while  if  Tippoo  suffered  a  reverse 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  a  humiliating  surrender.  The  ardour  of 
Cornwallis's  troops  had  been  kindled  by  the  stories  of  the  frightful 
tortures  which  the  despot  had  practised  upon  his  helpless  prisoners,  and 
they  were  passionately  desirous  of  avenging  them. 

Although  his  forces  were  far  inferior  in  number,  Lord  Cornwallis 
decided  upon  an  immediate  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  in  three  divisions. 
The  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful,  the  moon  just  rising  to  shed  her 
silvery  light  over  the  scene,  as  the  troops  moved  on  in  silence,  but  with 
hearts  beating  high  with  courage  and  hopes  of  success. 

Lord  Cornwallis  himself  led  the  centre  division,  sword  in  hand,  and 
headed  several  bayonet  charges,  during  which  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  hand.  The  attack  took  Tippoo  by  complete  surprise.  On  the  first 
alarm  he  rushed  from  his  gorgeous  tent  and  sprang  on  to  his  horse, 
and  as  he  did  so  a  mass  of  fugitives  thronged  past  him,  conveying  the 
intelligence  that  his  centre  had  been  penetrated,  and  a  column  was 
marching  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  great  ford  leading  across  the 
river  Cauvery  to  Seringapatam.  He  had  only  just  time  to  make  good 
his  escape. 

All  night  the  fighting  raged,  and  by  morning  Tippoo  reckoned  he 
had  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  no  less  than  23,000  men. 
Being  unable  to  recapture  his  largest — the  Sultan's — redoubt,  he  aban- 
doned all  the  others,  and,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  withdrew  his  forces  to 
the  island  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  there  to  make  a  last  stand. 

The  besiegers  pressed  forward  with  vigour,  and  on  its  two  principal  sides 
the  city  was  completely  invested.  The  pioneers  and  working-parties  were 
actively  at  work,  and  soon  turned  Tippoo's  wonderful  garden  into  a  scene 
of  desolation.  The  Sultan  saw  that  his  situation  was  becoming  desperate, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  negotiate,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  English,  and  end  the  war,  by  procuring  the 
assassination  of  their  chief.  A  number  of  horsemen,  drugged  and  mad- 
dened by  bhang,  vowed  to  bring  to  the  Sultan  the   head  of  his  foe,  and 
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lay  it  at  his  feet  as  an  offering.  They  made  a  dash  into  the  British 
camp,  but  before  they  could  secure  their  trophy  were  routed,  and  most 
of  them  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed 
during  the  battle  and  the  progress  of  the  siege — the  bravery  of 
Captain  Hugh  Sibbald,  who,  with  a  hundred  Highlanders,  captured  and 
defended  the  Sultan's  redoubt  against  innumerable  odds  ;  of  the  courage 
of  Major  Dalrymple,  with  his  Highlanders  and  Bengal  infantry,  who, 
to  draw  attention  from  the  working-parties,  crossed  the  Cauvery,  and 
fell  furiously  upon  Tippoo's  cavalry  camp.  Every  British  soldier  seemed 
animated  with  a  dauntless  courage.  Meantime  a  trench  had  been  opened 
within  800  yards  of  the  walls,  and  the  advances  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  energy.  The  anger  of  the  Oriental  despot  was  great,  and  mani- 
fested itself  by  a  continual  discharge  of  cannon. 

Eighteen  days  after  the  battle  everything  was  ready  for  a  grand 
attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Seringapatam.  The  British  soldiers,  flushed 
with  success,  and  burning  to  avenge  the  cruel  sufferings  and  murders 
of  their  countrymen,  were  eager  to  commence  the  assault.  The  besieged, 
crushed,  despairing,  expected  every  minute  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  breaching 
batteries,  and  to  see  their  stately  mosques  in  flames.  At  this  moment, 
so  full  of  anticipation,  orders  were  issued  to  cease  all  acts  of  hostility. 
Tippoo  had  sued  for  peace ;  but  at  the  very  instant  the  order  for  cessation 
of  firing  was  issued,  every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  trenches,  and  the  musketry  from  all  available  points,  were  ordered  by 
the  Sultan  to  be  fired. 

In  the  treaty  which  was  now  drawn  up  Tippoo  not  only  agreed  to 
release  all  his  prisoners,  but  to  pay  £3,300,000,  yield  up  half  his  pos- 
sessions, and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  British  his  two  eldest  sons,  to 
be  retained  as  hostages  till  the  due  performance  of  his  pledges. 

Never  before  had  Indian  history  presented  so  touching  a  spectacle  as 
that  seen  on  the  day  when  the  young  princes  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  their  father's  conquerors.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
February,  twenty  days  only  after  the  appearance  of  the  British  before  the 
walls,  the  two  youthful  hostages,  each  mounted  on  a  richly-caparisoned 
elephant,  left  the  fort.      Soldiers  and  citizens,  stirred  by  deep  sympathy, 
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thronged  the  ramparts  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  two  boys.  Even 
the  stern  and  cruel  Tippoo  himself  was  moved,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
repress  his  emotion  as,  standing  on  the  bastion  above  the  great  entrance, 
he  watched  the  procession. 

When  the  youthful  hostages  issued  from  the  fortress  the  guns  of 
Seringapatam  thundered  forth  a  salute ;  and  as  they  approached  the 
British  lines  they  were  received  with  similar  honours.  Accompanied  by 
the  English  negotiator  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  a  guard  of  honour, 
they  were  met  at  the  outposts  and  conveyed  to  the  camp.  "  Each  was 
seated  in  a  howdah  of  chased  silver.  They  were  arrayed  in  robes  of 
white  muslin,  with  red  turbans  in  which  a  spray  of  pearls  were  fastened, 
while  jewels  and  diamonds  of  great  value  were  round  and  suspended  from 
their  necks.  Harcarrahs,  or  Brahmin  messengers  of  trust,  headed  the 
procession,  and  seven  standard-bearers,  each  carrying  a  small  green  ban- 
nerole  displayed  on  a  rocket-pole.  After  these  marched  100  pikemen, 
whose  weapons  were  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  escort  was  a  squadron  of 
horse,  with  200  sepoys.  They  were  received  by  the  troops  in  line,  with 
presented  arms,  drums  beating,  and  officers  in  front  saluting." 

Being  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  stood  at  the 
entrance  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  the  various  colonels  of  the  regiments, 
they  descended  from  their  howdahs  and  approached  him.  Embracing 
them  both,  he  took  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  inside.  Although 
of  the  respective  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  the  children  appeared  to 
possess  all  the  politeness  and  reserve  of  manhood.  The  principal  vakeel 
of  Tippoo,  after  having  formally  surrendered  them  to  the  general,  said — 
"  These  children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of  my  master,  the  Sultan. 
Their  situation  is  now  changed  ;  they  must  look  up  to  j^our  lordship 
as  their  father." 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  Tippoo  having  fulfilled  all  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  two  youthful  hostages  were  restored  to  their  father.  They 
were  conducted  by  an  officer  to  Deonhully,  on  a  plain  near  which  the 
Sultan  had  pitched  his  tent.  The  two  boys  knelt  to  their  father,  placing 
their  heads  at  his  feet.  He  received  them  apparently  unmoved,  touched 
their  necks,  and  when  they  arose  pointed  to  their  seats  ;  and  this  was 
all  the  welcome  they  publicly  received. 
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REBELLION— THE    DUKE    OF    MONMOUTH. 


FLT,  NOBLE  ENGLISH,  YOU  ARE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  ; 
UNTHREAD  THE  RUDE  EYE  OF  REBELLION, 

and  welcome  home  acain  discarded  FAITH." — Shakespeare. 


igHE  summer  sun  was  brightly  shining  on  the  ancient  town  of 
Lyme  one  June  morning,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1685,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  three  ships  of 
foreign  build  steering  for  the  port.  Men  and  women  gathered 
together  in  little  knots  and  clusters  discussing  the  probable 
character  of  the  vessels.  They  presented  to  all  a  suspicious 
look,  for  no  colours  were  flying,  and  the  Custom-house  officers  who  had 
boarded  them  had  been  detained.  The  wiseacres  of  the  town  shook 
their  heads,  as  much  as  to  say  the  whole  affair  was  beyond  their 
comprehension,  while  they  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but  without  finding 
a  solution  to  the  mystery. 

But  as  they  watched,  seven  boats  put  off  from  the  largest  of  the  three 
vessels,  and  eighty  armed  men  leaped  on  shore.  A  young  man,  peculiarly 
graceful  and  handsome,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  was  heard  to  com- 
mand silence  ;  he  then  knelt  down  and  seemed  to  engage  in  prayer ;  after 
which  he  drew  his  sword,  and  led  his  men  over  the  cliffs  into  the  town. 
The  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  inhabitants  were  satisfied  when  the  news 
circulated  that  James  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  to  maintain  his 
right  to  the  English  crown  and  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  Duke  had  always  been  the  darling  of  the  common  people.  When 
he  visited  the  western  counties  in  1G80,  the  hedges  had  been  lined  with 
spectators,  who  strewed  the  road  with  boughs  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  who 
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broke  down  park  palings,  and  besieged  mansions  where  lie  was  feasted,  that 
they  might  behold  and  touch  their  favourite. 

Now  that  he  bad  come  to  pluck  the  crown  from  his  uncle's  brow  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds ;  in  Lyme  itself  the  men  ran  to 
and  fro,  shouting,  "  A  Monmouth  !  a  Monmouth  !  the  Protestant  religion  !" 
while  one  of  the  adventurers  set  up  in  the  market-place  a  blue  flag,  and  a 
declaration  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  read  from  the 
cross.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  }reomen,  traders  of  towns,  peasants, 
and  artisans,  flocked  to  the  Duke's  standard. 

Monmouth's  reception  at  the  town  of  Taunton  raised  his  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  welcomed  with  transports  of 
joy;  wreaths  of  flowers  decorated  every  window  and  door ;  every  man  wore 
in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause;  }roung  ladies  wove 
colours  for  the  rebels;  one  gorgeous  flag  was  offered  to  the  Duke  by  a  train 
of  young  girls,  while  a  lady  who  headed  the  procession  presented  him  with 
a  Bible.  "I  am  come,"  said  he,  receiving  it  courteously,  "to  defend  the 
truths  contained  in  this  Book,  and  to  seal  them,  with  my  blood." 

But  while  thus  elated  at  his  reception  by  the  common  people,  he  began 
to  grow  uneasy  when  he  found  that  none  of  the  higher  classes  flocked  to 
his  side.  He  Avas  told  that  they  would  soon  make  their  appearance  if  he 
would  ouby  proclaim  himself  king.  He  did  so,  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
uncle's  head.     Still  the  class  he  most  wished  to  secure  made  no  response. 

After  marching  from  place  to  place,  engaging  in  skirmishes,  and  calling 
upon  places  such  as  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Frome,  to  surrender,  the  Duke  found 
himself  at  the  commencement  of  July  at  Bridgwater  in  a  very  despondent 
frame  of  mind.  He  saw  now  how  vain  had  been  his  hopes,  and  traces  of 
anxiety  began  to  be  manifest  upon  his  handsome  countenance.  The  royal 
army  was  encamped  at  Sedgmoor,  and  from  the  tower  of  the  parish  church 
of  Bridgwater  Monmouth  with  some  of  his  officers  surveyed  the  camp 
and  adjacent  countiy.  As  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  troops  he 
pointed  to  one  regiment,  saying  :  "I  know  those  men;  the}'  will  fight.  If 
1  had  but  them  all  would  go  well  !" 

It  was  resolved  to  hazard  a  night  attack  upon  the  royal  army  ;  and  as 
the  clock  struck  eleven  on  Sunday  night,  July  5th,  1685,  the  Duke  with 
his  body-guard  issued  from  Bridgwater  Castle.     His  face  was  sad  and  full 
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of  evil  forebodings.  Leading  the  foot  himself,  he  confided  the  horse  to 
Lord  Grey.  Strict  silence  was  observed  ;  no  drum  was  beaten  and  no  shot 
fired,  as  the  army  marched  to  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  they 
gained  the  open  moor;  here  their  difficulties  commenced;  three  deep  and 
broad  ditches  or  rhines  filled  with  water  and  mud,  separated  them  from  the 
foe,  and  in  the  fog  one  of  the  guides  missed  the  causeway  by  which  one  of 
them  was  crossed.  Delay  and  confusion  resulted  from  this  error,  and  when 
at  length  the  passage  was  effected,  in  the  confusion  a  pistol  was  fired,  which 
immediately  alarmed  the  royal  troops. 

The  horse  under  Grey  had  pushed  on  with  vigour,  but  found  their 
progress  most  effectually  stopped  by  the  last  of  the  three  broad  ditches,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  the  King's  foot  could  be  dimly  seen  through  the 
fog  forming  in  order  of  battle.  "For  whom  are  you?"  cried  an  officer. 
"For  the  king,"  replied  a  voice.  "For  which  king?"  "King  Mon- 
mouth." A  volley  was  instantly  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebel 
cavalry,  which  sent  them  flying  in  all  directions. 

When  the  foot  under  Monmouth  came  up  a  few  minutes  after  they 
behaved  more  valiantly  than  had  the  horse.  Incited  by  the  example  of 
their  leader,  who  fought  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  they  made  a  brave  stand. 

His  ammunition  gone,  his  cavalry  overthrown,  and  having  lost  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  surprise  and  darkness,  the  Duke  felt  all  was  lost.  His  foot  sol- 
diers were  still  fighting  manfully  in  his  cause,  using  their  scythes  and  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets  against  the  royal  horse  ;  but  he  saw  that  if  he  delayed 
he  should  undoubtedly  be  captured,  and  loving  life  too  well  to  sacrifice  it  in 
the  midst  of  his  brave  men,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  from  the  field. 

Soon  after  the  whole  rebel  army  was  routed,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
lay  dead  on  the  moor.  During  the  day  the  conquerors  continued  to  chase, 
slay,  and  capture  the  unhappy  fugitives,  and  by  night  five  hundred  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  church  of  Weston  Zoyland. 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  was  flying  with 
all  speed  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  before  six  o'clock  was  twenty  miles 
away.  Although  advised  to  make  for  and  cross  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
take  refuge  in  Wales,  the  Duke  determined  to  push  on  to  Hampshire, 
hoping  to  find  a  hiding-place  in  some  one  of  the  many  cabins  of  the  deer 
stealers  in  the  New  Forest. 
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The  journey  was  full  of  danger.  To  every  town  on  their  route  the 
news  of  the  defeat  had  preceded  them,  and  all  travellers  were  regarded 
with  suspicion.  On  Cranbourne  Chase  the  horses  of  the  fugitives  fell  dead 
lame,  and  after  removing  and  concealing  the  bridles  and  saddles  they 
turned  them  loose,  and  were  compelled  to  make  their  way  on  foot  towards 
the  New  Forest.  To  make  escape  more  certain  they  exchanged  their  fine 
clothes  for  suits  of  rustic  attire,  and  otherwise  disguised  themselves.  That 
night  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  but  by  morning  they  were  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a  party  of  Lord  Lumley's  militia,  who  had  sent  out 
Sir  William  Portman  to  scour  the  country  round.  Grey  was  captured  by 
two  of  the  scouts,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  calmness  of  one  to 
whom  the  worst  certainty  was  better  than  the  horrors  of  suspense. 

On  the  following  morning  one  named  Bufse  was  captured,  who  con- 
fessed he  had  but  recently  parted  from  the  Duke.  The  fields  were  now 
more  closely  beaten,  and  at  length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  crouching 
in  a  ditch.  The  soldiers  were  about  to  fire,  when  Portman,  forbidding  all 
violence,  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized.  He  was  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  his 
beard  was  prematurely  grey  and  of  several  days'  growth,  but  so  greatly 
did  he  tremble  that  he  was  unable  to  speak.  It  was  doubted  whether  it 
really  was  the  gay  and  brilliant  Monmouth.  His  pockets  were  searched, 
and  among  some  raw  peas  gathered  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  was 
found  the  order  of  St.  George.  Tidings  of  the  capture  were  instantly  sent 
to  Whitehall,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Kingwood. 

The  bearing  of  the  unhappy  nobleman  in  his  misfortune  was  not  that  of 
a  brave  man.  He  was  so  thoroughly  unnerved,  that  he  appeared  plunged 
in  the  depth  of  despair ;  he  was  afraid  of  death,  and  was  willing  to  submit 
to  almost  any  degradation  for  the  sake  of  preserving  life.  When  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  king  he  endeavoured  with  his  pinioned  arms  to 
embrace  his  knees  as  he  wept  and  supplicated  for  mercy ;  he  even  hinted 
that  he  would  become  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Borne  if  he  were  granted 
pardon.  It  was  only  when  he  found  all  hope  gone,  after  he  had  exclaimed, 
"  Is  there  then  no  hope?"  and  his  uncle  had  turned  away  in  silence,  that 
his  natural  courage  returned  to  him,  and  he  suffered  death  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  hero. 


TRIAL     OF     WARREN     HASTINGS. 


JUSTICE— THE    TRIAL    OF    WARREN    HASTINGS. 


"  HE    WAS   NOT   BORN    TO    SHAME  ; 
UPON    HIS   BROW   SHAME   IS  ASHAMED    TO    SIT; 

for  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  mat  be  crowned." — Shakespeare. 


Mi 


r&N  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1785,  a  stately  ship 
was  riding  on  the  waters  of  the  Hooghly,  off  Calcutta,  while 
on  the  quay  stood  in  two  lines  a  silent  but  excited  throng 
of  people.  The  silence  was  broken  by  loud  shouts  as  a  small 
and  somewhat  emaciated  man  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lane  formed  by  the  spectators.  As  he  slowly  walked  to  the  place  of 
embarkation  the  dai'k  faces  of  the  sepoys  looked  darker ;  and  veterans 
whose  faces  were  scarred  with  wounds  were  to  be  seen  weeping,  as  they 
took  a  last  look  at  the  face  of  one  whom  they  had  learned  both  to 
admire  and  love.  Hands  were  thrust  forth  to  touch  his  garments  for 
the  last  time.  As  he  climbed  the  sides  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear 
him  from  those  tropical  shores  the  shouts  of  the  people  were  half  drowned 
in  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  firing  a  last  salute.  As  the  ship  steered 
down  the  river  he  who  had  occasioned  all  this  emotion  was  seen  standing 
on  the  deck  surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends  who  would  not  leave  him 
till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading1  from  view. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings'  last  adieu  to  the  land  which 
for  so  many  years  he  had  ruled  with  such  vigour  and  success.  He  looked 
forward  to  being  warmly  received  in  England  by  his  sovereign  and  his 
countrymen.  He  felt  he  had  deserved  their  gratitude,  for  he  had  both 
preserved  and  extended  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  he  had  freed  it  from 
hostile  armies. 

Nor  were  his  expectations  unrealised.     When  he  landed  in  England  the 
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king  and  queen  received  hirn  with  marked  distinction,  while  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  read  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  eminent 
services.     Everywhere  he  was  welcomed  with  honour. 

A  bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  however,  was  ready  to  attack  him — one 
who  had  won  over  to  his  side  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke.  Hastings 
was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  actions  while  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  his  trial  commenced  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Westminster  Hall  on  which 
were  opened  the  proceedings  in  this  great  trial.  One  pen  alone  has  done 
justice  to  the  imposing  spectacle,  that  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  says  : — 

"  Tbere  have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more  gorgeous 
with  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attractive  to  grown-up  children, 
tban  that  which  was  then  exhibited  at  Westminster ;  but  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cultivated,  a 
reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the  various  kinds  of  interest  which 
belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were 
collected  on  one  spot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  are  developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation  were  now 
displayed,  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co-opera- 
tion and  from  contrast.  Every  stej)  in  the  proceedings  carried  the  mind 
either  backward,  through  many  troubled  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the 
foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid  ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas 
and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars,  worshipping 
strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters  from  right  to  left.  The 
High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising 
tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of 
the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

"  The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of  William 
Itiifus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration 
of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon 
and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford 
had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 
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"  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were 
lined  with  grenadiers ;  the  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers, 
robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  Garter 
King-at-arms.  The  judges,  in  their  vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give 
advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths 
of  the  Upper  House,  as  the  Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order 
from  their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron 
present  led  the  way — George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for 
his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  king.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by 
his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing. 

"  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were 
crowded  by  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emula- 
tion of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  a  great, 
free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit 
and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  There 
were  seated  round  the  queen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  There  the  ambassadors  of  great  kings  and  commonwealths 
gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
could  present.  There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked 
with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  senate 
which  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  the 
oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter 
and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds 
from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so 
many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble 
matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and 
profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition 
—  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often  paraded  with 
injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  precious,  massive,  and 
splendid.     There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir 
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of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There  too  was  she,  the 
heautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate 
features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common 
decay.  There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted, 
criticised,  and  exchanged  repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of 
Mrs.  Montague  ;  and  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those 
of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against  the  palace 
and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire.   .   .   . 

"  The  culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He  had 
ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had 
sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  princes  ;  and  in  his  high 
place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that  most  had  loved 
him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue. 
He  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man." 

Two  days  were  occupied  in  reading  the  charges,  and  the  answers  of 
Hastings.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose,  and  commenced  the  opening  speech 
in  the  accusation,  and  seldom  before  or  since  has  an  orator  so  moved  his  audi- 
ence ;  the  most  resolute  hearts  were  touched,  while  ladies,  overpowered  by 
emotion,  went  into  violent  hysterics.  Four  days  did  the  marvellous  speech 
last.  Fox  and  Sheridan  spoke  in  their  turn.  Never  before  had  such  brilliant 
displays  of  rhetoric  been  heard  as  then  echoed  through  the  ancient  and 
historic  hall.  Even  the  defendant,  beneath  the  spell  of  the  orator's  genius, 
almost  felt  himself  guilty  of  the  charges  hurled  against  him. 

The  trial  lingered  on  for  years,  and  when,  in  1795,  Warren  Hastings 
was  declared  not  guilty  npon  every  charge,  the  expenses  had  been  so 
enormous  that  he  found  himself  a  ruined  man.  He  was  reduced  to  such 
distress  that  he  could  scarcely  pay  his  weekty  bills.  Eventually  an  annuity 
of  £4,000  per  annum  was  settled  upon  him,  while  the  Comj>any  for  whom 
he  had  done  such  service  lent  him  £50,000,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments. 

When,  in  1S13,  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  received  with  acclamations,  a  chair  was  ordered  to  be  set  for  him, 
and  when  he  retired  the  members  rose  and  uncovered.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  was  received  with  similar  marks  of  resj>ect.  In  August,  1818, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  tranquilly  died  at  Daylesford,  the 
place  he  had  dreamed  of  restoring  to  his  family  when  a  boy. 
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HUMILIATION— THE    ABDICATION    OF    NAPOLEON. 


1  CONQUEROR    AND    CAPTIVE    OF   THE    EARTH    ART    THOU  ! 
SHE  TREMBLES   AT    THEE    STILL,    AND   THY    WILD    NAME 
WAS    NE'ER  MORE    BRUITED    IN   MEN'S    MINDS    THAN    NOW 

THAT   THOU    ART    NOTHING,    SAVE   THE   JEST    OF   FAME." — Byron. 
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ipEVER,  during  his  whole  adventurous  and  marvellous  career,  had 
Bonaparte  shown  such  resource  and  military  genius  as  he  did 
when  the  allied  armies  entered  France.  With  a  greatly  inferior 
army,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  he  turned  first 
on  the  Russians,  then  on  the  Prussians  and  Austrians ;  he  gained 
victory  after  victory,  and  only  by  the  force  of  numbers  was  at  length 
overwhelmed.  His  genius  flared  up  in  those  last  struggles  like  the  ex- 
piring flame  of  a  lamp  ere  it  goes  out  for  ever. 

Ignorant  that  the  allied  armies  had  fought  and  defeated  the  army  of 
Mortier  and  Marmont  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  had  even  entered  the 
capital  itself,  where  they  had  been  welcomed  as  deliverers  by  the  war- 
wearied  inhabitants,  he  was  marching  to  Troyes  and  Dijon  bent  upon  fresh 
battles  in  which  he  should  be  victor. 

"When  at  Doulaincourt  he  was  startled  by  learning  the  danger  of  the 
capital.  He  immediately  ordered  his  army  to  march  to  Paris,  and  entering 
his  carriage  was  driven  in  all  haste  to  Fontainebleau  ;  there  he  heard  of  the 
flight  of  the  Empress  and  his  brother  Joseph,  and  that  the  allies  were 
conquerors  and  a  convention  signed.  This  disastrous  news  appears  to  have 
excited  him  almost  to  frenzy;  he  bitterly  blamed  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
Joseph,  and  eveiybody  but  himself,  and  insisted  on  setting  out  to  see  the 
allies ;  from  this  however,  he  was  dissuaded,  and  returned  to  Fontainebleau. 
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Important  events  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity  in  Paris.  The 
allies  were  masters  of  the  situation,  while  Talleyrand  spoke  against  his  old 
master,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Emperor  had  violated  and  suppressed  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  ;  had  chained  up  the  press,  and  employed 
it  to  disseminate  his  own  false  statements ;  drained  the  nation,  and 
exhausted  its  people  and  resources  in  wars  of  mere  personal  ambition ;  and 
had  refused  to  treat  on  honourable  conditions.  For  these  and  other  causes 
it  was  decreed  that  he  had  ceased  to  reigu,  and  that  the  nation  was  absolved 
from  all  oaths  sworn  to  him.     A  provisional  government  was  then  appointed. 

When  informed  of  all  these  events  Bonaparte  declared  that  he  would 
march  on  Paris,  and  on  April  the  4th,  IS  14,  reviewed  his  troops,  telling 
them  that  some  vile  persons  had  insulted  the  tricolour  in  Paris,  and 
they  would  march  there  at  once  and  punish  them.  The  soldiers  were 
eager  to  go,  and  loudly  shouted  "  Paris  !  Paris  !  "  But  after  the  review 
his  marshals  told  him  that  all  efforts  on  his  part  were  useless,  that  nothing 
remained  but  submission.  Greatly  agitated,  he  asked  them  what  they 
desired.  Lefebvre,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier,  replied  :  "  Tou  have 
been  advised  by  your  best  friends  to  make  peace  in  time,  when  you  would 
have  saved  everything;  nothing  now  remains  but  to  abdicate."  Calling 
for  a  pen,  he  signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  Ney  and  Caulain- 
court  were  sent  to  carry  this  to  the  allied  sovereigns.  They  inquired  what 
terms  they  should  ask  for  himself.  "  None — I  ask  nothing,"  was  his  reply. 
But  the  moment  they  had  gone  he  started  up,  vowing  that  he  would  fight 
with  Marmont's  corps  and  the  guards,  and  would  be  in  the  capital  on  the 
morrow. 

The  allied  sovereigns  would  accept  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  and  un- 
qualified abdication.  "  But  what  provisions  are  made  for  me  ?  How  am  I 
to  be  disposed  of  ?  "  were  his  impatient  questions  when  this  announcement 
was  made.  He  was  told  that  he  would  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
have  the  Island  of  Elba,  with  a  guard,  a  small  fleet,  the  attributes  of 
royalty,  and  a  suitable  income.  He  instantly  called  for  maps  and  books 
about  Elba,  and  began  contemplating  his  future  position,  as  though  he  was 
only  about  to  change  one  large  kingdom  for  another. 

The  following  morning  he  drew  up  a  form  of  unconditional  abdication, 
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signed,  and  despatched  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  variety  of 
plans  for  continuing  the  war ;  but  his  marshals  treating  these  as  visionary 
and  impracticable  schemes,  he  abandoned  them. 

When  the  treaty  assigning  him  the  island  of  Elba  was  read  to  bim,  he 
made  a  last  appeal  to  his  marshals  to  follow  him  to  the  Loire  or  beyond  tbe 
Alps.  But  they  shook  their  heads,  and  remained  silent.  And  indeed  his 
hopes  of  success  were  futile  in  the  extreme  :  the  allied  forces  already 
surrounded  Fontainebleau,  while  his  own  officers  and  men  were  hourly 
deserting  him  to  make  their  peace  with  the  triumphant  party.  Nothing  is 
so  sad  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man  as  the  desertion  of  those  whose  fortunes 
he  has  made,  and  who,  while  his  star  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  follow  him, 
but  basely  turn  their  backs  in  the  hour  of  disaster  and  defeat.  This 
Napoleon  experienced  to  the  full. 

It  was  said  by  his  secretary  that  on  the  night  previous  to  his  signing 
the  unconditional  abdication  the  fallen  Emperor  took  poison  which  his 
surgeon  had  procured  for  him ;  but  not  having  swallowed  a  sufficient 
quantity  it  only  caused  him  a  sharp  fit  of  agony,  and  plunged  him  into  a 
long  stupor  from  which  he  awoke,  saying,  "  Fate  would  not  have  it  so." 

After  signing  his  abdication,  there  remained  one  last  painful  struggle 
for  the  fallen  emperor — to  take  farewell  of  the  remnants  of  his  celebrated 
Imperial  Guards.  The  iron  heart  of  the  man  was  moved  as  he  heard  their 
voices,  and  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  bronzed  and  scarred  cheeks.  He 
was  deeply  affected.  They  had  been  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  with  him 
they  had  passed  through  many  wonderful  scenes. 

During  the  journey  to  his  new  "empire"  many  incidents  occurred  which 
cannot  be  but  interesting  when  we  consider  how  great  was  the  man  and 
deep  his  fall.  Two  generals,  Bertrand  and  Drouet,  still  were  faithful  in 
their  attachment  to  the  fallen  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Elba. 

When  the  time  for  departure  arrived,  General  Bertrand  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  inform  Napoleon.  "  Good,"  said  he  ;  "  this  is  something  new  ! 
Since  when  is  it  that  my  motions  are  regulated  by  the  watch  of  the  grand 
marshal  ?  I  will  not  depart  till  it  is  my  pleasure ;  perhaps  I  will  not 
depart  at  all."     This  was  but  a  passing  vexation. 

"  Vive  V Enipereur !  "  was  frequently  heard  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  journey;  but  many  very  unpleasant  rebuffs  received  from  mayors  and 
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prefects  soon  told  him  that  the  temper  of  the  people  had  changed,  besides 
which  he  everywhere  saw  the  white  cockade  assumed  in  place  of  the 
tricolour.  Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  incident  to  Napoleon  of  the 
whole  journey  was  his  meeting  at  Valence  with  Augereau.  He  had 
accused  the  rough  and  plain-spoken  soldier  of  being  partly  the  cause  of 
his  defeat,  and  the  general  had  replied  in  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
Bonaparte  had  brought  down  his  own  ruin,  and  was  yet  afraid  to  die. 

"  I  have  thy  proclamation,"  said  Napoleon,  angrily ;  "  thou  hast 
betrayed  me  !  "  "  No,"  replied  Augereau  ;  "  it  is  you  who  have  betrayed 
yourself,  France,  and  the  army,  by  your  frantic  spirit  of  ambition  !  " 
"  Thou  hast  chosen  thyself  a  new  master,"  said  Napoleon.  "  I  have  no 
account  to  render  to  you  on  that  score,"  was  the  retort.  "  Thou  hast  no 
courage,"  said  the  fallen  emperor.  "  'Tis  thou  hast  none,"  replied  the 
general,  turning  his  back  upon  him. 

As  the  long  string  of  carriages  approached  Provence  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  temper  of  the  people.  Crowds  assembled  at  the 
different  towns  to  assassinate  him,  shouting  "  Perish  the  tyrant,  the  butcher 
of  our  children!"  He  was  obliged  to  resort  to  disguises  to  escape  them, 
and  to  have  the  relays  of  horses  sent  to  quite  different  parts  of  the  towns 
to  the  usual  ones,  while  he  begged  the  commissioners  travelling  in  the 
same  carriage  with  him  to  smoke,  wdiistle,  and  sing,  that  it  might  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  there.  At  Calade,  his  own  effigy,  smeared  with  blood, 
was  presented  to  him  ;  and  in  some  towns  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  gendarmes  could  prevent  the  populace  from  taking  summary  revenge 
upon  his  person.     He  was  made  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  humiliation. 

At  Frejus,  the  very  port  at  which  he  had  landed  when  he  returned  from 
Egypt,  a  French  frigate  and  brig  were  in  waiting  to  convey  him  to  his 
place  of  exile.  He  would  not,  however,  sail  under  a  Bourbon  flag,  but 
recpiested  permission  to  cross  in  a  British  man-of-war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Usher.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth 
of  April  he  embarked  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  On  May  the 
4th  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  his  little  dominion,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  people  with  shouts  of  "  Welcome  to  the  Emperor  of  Elba  ! " 
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7s.  6d. 

The  Little  Folks'  Holiday  Album. 

Illustrated  throughout.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Little   Hinges. 

By  Madf.line  Bonavia  Hunt.    Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Decisive  Events  in   History. 

By  Thomas  Archer.     With  Sixteen  Full-page  Original  Illustrations.     Extra  fcap. 
4to,  176  pages,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

"  Will  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  and  may  serve  to  induce  children  to  read  more  detailed  accounts 
of  the  several  events  of  which  it  treats.      It  is  very  fully  illustrated." — Examiner. 

The  Little  Folks'   History  of  England. 

By  Isa  Craig-Knox.     With  Thirty  Illustrations.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 

"  The  author  of  this  little  History  of  England  has  evidently  all  the  qualities  for  interesting  young  minds. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent." — Educational  Times. 

The  "  Little  Folks"  Painting  Book. 

A  Series  of  Outline  Drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway,  intended  for  Water-Colour 
Painting,  with  amusing  Letterpress  descriptive  of  the  Pictures,      is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s. 
"  This  book  is  essentially  what  its  title  implies — a  book  of  pictures  to  be  painted  by  young  pupils.    But 
it  is  also  a  mine  of  information  for  children." — The  Civil  Service  Gaz'tte. 

Odd  Folks  at    Home. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux.     With  nearly  150  Illustrations.     Extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Field   Friends  and  Forest  Foes. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5  s. 

Silver  Wings  and  Golden  Scales. 

Illustrated  throughout.     Extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5  s. 

Stories  of  Girlhood  ;  or,  the  Brook  and  the  River. 

A  Book  for  Girls.     By  Sarah  Doudney.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Jungle,   Peak,  and  Plain. 

A   Boy's   Book   of    Adventure.     By  Dr.    Gordon    Stables,    R.N.     Illustrated. 
Extra  fcap.  4to.     192  pages,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Woodland   Romances  ;  or,   Fables  and  Fancies. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux.     Illustrated  throughout.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  Chicken   Market,  and  other  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  Bennett.   Cloth,  6s. 
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Tiny  Houses  and  their  Builders. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Poems  Written  for  a  Child."    Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt,  5  s. 

Pussy  Tip-Toes'  Family. 

With  Full-page  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Frisk  and  his  Flock. 

With  Full-page  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Around  and  About  Old  England. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux,  Author  of  "  Home  Chat,"  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
240  pages,  extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5  s. 

The   Little  Folks'   Picture  Album. 

With  168  Large  Pictures.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  Little  Folks'  Picture  Gallery. 

Containing  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pictures,  with  accompanying  Rhymes, 
by  the  Author  of  "  Home  Chat"      Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

The  Children's  Album. 

Containing  nearly  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  with  Short  Stories  by  Uncle  John. 
Also  several  Pieces  of  Music.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Children's  Sunday  Album. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam."     Containing  upwards  of  150 
Engravings,  with  Simple  Stories.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Hymns  and  Poems  for  Little  Folks. 

With   150   Full-page   Pictures.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  about  Animals. 

By   the   Rev.    T.  Jackson,  M.A.      Profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Stories  about  Birds. 

By  M.  and  E.  Kirby.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  5s. 

Paws  and  Claws. 

Being  True  Stories  of  Clever  Creatures,  Tame  and  Wild.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
Cloth  gilt,  5  s. 

Peeps  Abroad  for  Folks  at   Home. 

By  C.   L.  Mateaux.     Profusely  Illustrated    Cloth,  gilt,  5  s. 

Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks. 

By-  C.  L.   Mateaux.      With  200  Engravings.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Sunday  Chats  with  our  Young  Folks. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux.      Profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
Cassetl,  Peile' ,    Galpin  q   Co.  :    London,  Paris  $   New   York. 
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At  the  South   Pole. 

By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    With  Forty  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Notable  Shipwrecks. 

Tales   of  Disaster   and    Heroism  at  Sea.     By  "  Uncle  Hardy."     Cloth  gilt,  5s 

Half- Hours  with   Early  Explorers. 

By  T.  Frost.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5  s. 

The  Story  of  Captain  Cook. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Playing  Trades. 

By  Heraclitus  Grey.     With  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's    Robinson   Crusoe. 

With  100  Illustrations.      Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d 

Cassell's  Swiss   Family    Robinson. 

With  140  Illustrations.     Cloth,  5  s. 

Through  Picture  Land. 

By  C.  L.  Mateaux,     With  200  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Picture  Teaching  for  Young  and  Old. 

With  200  Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Scraps  of  Knowledge  for  the  Little  Ones. 

By  Janet  Byrne.     With  100  Illustrations.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Picture   Natural   History. 

With  upwards  of  500  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Great  Lessons  from  Little  Things. 

Practical  Lessons  on  Bible  Natural  History.       Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Paul  Meggitt's  Delusion. 

By  the  Rev.  J.Jackson  Wray.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Matthew     Mellowdew,     Purveyor    to     the     Queen. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

A   Man  Every   Inch  of  Him. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Pengelly  ;  or,   True  as  the   Clock. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.     Crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s. 

Leslie's  Songs  for  Little   Folks. 

With  Twelve  Pieces  of  Music  by  Henry  Leslie.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d 
Cassell,   Petter,   Calpin   $  Cu. .    London,  Paris  $  Neu>    \ui «. 
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The  Old  Fairy  Tales. 

With  numerous  Original  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 

The   Story  of  Robin   Hood. 

With  Plates  printed  in  Colours.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Off  to  Sea. 

By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.     With  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes  ;  or,  The  Merrie  Heart. 

With  Eight  Full-page   Coloured  Plates    and   100    Illustrations.      Cloth   gilt,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Cosy  Corner  Series. 

A   Series   of  Story    Books    for   Children.       Each    Book   containing   nearly    One 
Hundred  Pictures.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

Bright  Sundays. 

Pet's  Posy  of  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Little  Talks  with  Little  People. 


Bright  Rays  for   Dull  Days. 

Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 

Pictures  for  Happy  Hours. 

Ups  and   Downs  of  a  Donkey's  Life. 


Books  in  Words  of  One  Syllable. 

With  Eight  Coloured  Illustrations  in  each  Volume.    Cloth  lettered,  2s.  6d.  each. 


/Esop's  Fables. 
Sandford  and  Merton. 
Reynard  the  Fox. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Evenings  at  Home. 


The    Vicar    of    Wakefield    and    other    Works    by 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.  Super  royal  8vo, 
cloth,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

Pictures  of  School   Life  and   Boyhood. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Song  and  Praise. 

With  250  Illustrations  and  33  Pieces  of  Music,  and  a  charming  Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Poetry.     Cloth,  5s. 

Cassell's  Children's  Treasuries. 

A  Series  of  Picture  Books  for  Children.  Uniform  in  size  and  price,  each  con- 
taining Forty-three  Full-page  Pictures  and  accompanying  Stories,  Poetry,  or  Music, 
Price  is.  each. 


Simple  Rhymes  for  Happy  Times. 
Tuneful  Lays  for   Merry  Days. 
Cheerful  Songs  for  Young  Folks. 
Pretty  Poems  for  Young  People. 
The  Children's  Joy. 
Pretty  Pictures  and  Pleasant  Stories. 


The  Picture  Treasury. 
Tales  for  the  Little  Ones. 
My  Sunday  Book  of  Pictures. 
Sunday  Garland  of  Pictures  and 

Stories. 
Sunday  Pictures  for  Little  Folks. 
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Books  suitable  for  School  Libraries. 
The   Magic   Flower   Pot,   and   other   Stories,      By 

Edward  Garrett.     Uniform  with  "  Peggy  and  other  Tales."     5s. 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  God. 

A  Book  for  Children.     By  the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  2  s.  6d. 

Palissy   the   Potter. 

By    Professor    Henry    Morley.      New   Library    Edition.      With   Eour  Full-page 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Three   Homes. 

A  Tale  for  Fathers  and  Sons.     By  F.  T.  L.  Hope      Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s 

Talks  about  Trees. 

A  Popular  Account  of  their  Nature  and  Uses.      By  M.  and  E.  Kirbv.      Profusely 
Illustrated.     320  p-iges.      Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Golden   Days. 

A  Work  Illustrative  of  the  Experiences  of  an  English  Girl's  School  Life  in  Germany. 
By  Jeanie  Hering.     With  Frontispiece.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Peggy,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  Florence  Montgomery.     Library  Edition,  uniform  with  'Wis understood"   5s. 

Truth  will  Out. 

By  Jeanie  Hering.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

How  to  Get  On. 

With  1,000  Precepts  for  Practice.     Cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Young  Man  in  the   Battle  of  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels.     Cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  3s  5d. 

The  True  Glory  of  Woman. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Working  to   Win. 

A  Story  for  Girls.    By  Maggie  Symington      Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Soldier  and  Patriot. 

The  Story  of  George  Washington.     By  F.  M.  Owen.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Esther  West. 

By  Isa  Craig-Knox.     With  Twenty-four  Engravings.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Nestleton    Magna. 

A  Story  of  Yorkshire  Methodism.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.; 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5  s. 
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Illustrated  Bibles  &c. 
The   Half-Guinea  Illustrated   Bible. 

With  900  Original  Illustrations,  executed  specially  for  this  Edition. 

"The  Half-Guinea  Bible,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co., is  one  of 
the  handsomest  editions,  and — considering  the  number  and  quality  of  its  illustrations,  and  its 
excellent  paper  and  print — probably  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  yet  produced." — 
Daily  News. 

The  Half-Guinea  Bible  is  printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  with  References,  and  contains 
1,248  pages,  crown  4to  size.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Can  be  also  had  in  Leather 
Bindings  in  great  variety,  specially  suitable  for  Presentation. 

The  Guinea  Illustrated  Bible. 

With  900  Illustrations,  full  References,  Concordance,  Family  Register,  &c.  &c. 
Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  or  25s.,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Family  Bible. 

With  900  Illustrations.  Toned  Paper  Edition.  Leather,  gilt  edges,  £2  10s. ; 
full  morocco  antique,  £3  10s.  ;  best  full  morocco,  flexible,  elegant,  £3  15s. 

The  Child's  Bible. 

With  220  large  Illustrations,  executed  expressly  for  the  Work.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
£1    IS- 

"  'The  Child's  Bible  '  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  in  the  family  library,  and  a 
treasury  of  delight  to  the  youngest  members  of  the  household." — Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Dore  Bible. 

With  230  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore  Folio  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cloth 
gilt,  £&  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £,\2  ;  best  polished  morocco,  £\$. — Royal  4/0 
Edition.     Plain  morocco,  £4  4s.  ;  best  morocco,  £6  6s. 

New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

Edited  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Vol.  I.  contains  the  Four  Gospels,  price  £1  is.  Vol.  II.  contains  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  price  £1  is.  Vol.  III., 
Ephesians  to  Revelation,  inclusive,  £1  is. 

Cassell's  Family  Prayer  Book. 

Containing  a  Series  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  and  Lessons  for  the  Whole 
Year  and  for  Special  Occasions.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  9s.;  morocco,  £1  is. 

The   Life  of  Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Chaplain 

in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Illustrated  Edition,  with  about  300   Original   Illustrations,   Coloured  Map,   and 

Steel  Title.     Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. ;  morocco  or  calf,  42s. 
Library  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s.;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

The  Life  and   Work  of  St.  Paul. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.U.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  Two  Vols.,  24s. 
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Selections  from  Serial  Publications. 
The  Quiver,  for  Sunday  Reading. — Monthly,  6d. 

"  A  safer  and  more  interesting  Magazine  for  the  young  we  do  not  know  than   '  THE  QUIVER.'  " — 
Standard. 

Cassell's   Family  Magazine. — Monthly,  yd. 

"'CASSELL'S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE'  is  most  assuredly  the  Magazine  for  the  household."— 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 

The   Magazine  of  Art. — Monthly,  7d. 

A  new    high-class   Magazine,  in  which  the   Fine  Arts  in  all  their  branches  are 
fully  represented  by  pen  and  pencil. 


Little    Folks. Monthly,  jd.     (See  next  pa 

Science  for  All. — Monthly,  yd. 


ge-) 


Edited   by  Robert  Brown,    M.A.,   Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Assisted  by  a  staff 
of  Eminent  Writers.     Abundantly  Illustrated. 


Familiar  Garden  Flowers. — Monthly,  6d. 

By  Shirley  Hibberd.     With  Coloured  Plates  by  F.   E.   Hulme. 


Familiar  Wild   Flowers. — Monthly,  6d. 


' '  The  coloured  plates  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;    they  are  more  like  finished  paintings  than  prints, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  work  is  elegant  throughout." — Gardener's  Magazine. 


European  Ferns. — Monthly,  jd. 

With  Coloured  Plates  Painted  from  Nature. 


Dictionary  of  English  Literature. — Monthly,  7d 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams.     Being  a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Literature. 

Cassell's   New  Natural   History. — Monthly,  7d. 

An  entirely  new  Natural  History,  giving  in  the  Simplest  Language  the  Results 
of  the  Latest  Researches  of  the  best  Authorities.     Illustrated  throughout. 


Cassell's   History  of  England. — Monthly,  76. 

With  upwards  of  2,000  Illustrations. 

"  The  most  interesting,  instructive,   and  entertaining  history  of  our  country  which  has  ever  seen  the 
light  of  publicity." — Standard. 

The  Sea  :   Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril, 

and   Heroism.     Monthly,  7d.     With  numerous  Original  Illustrations. 
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In  Monthly  Parts,  6d. ;  and  Half-Yearly  Volumes  at  3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks, 

THE    ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE    FOR    CHILDREN. 


'"Little  Folks.' — An  excellent  monthly." 
—  The  Times. 

"  '  Little  Folks  '  is  as  high  in  merit  as  it  is 
wide  in  scope. " — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  '  Little  Folks  '  aims  not  only  at  informing 
the  young,  but  also  at  inducing  them  to  become 
contributors. " — Daily  News. 

"'Little  Folks'  is  charming  alike  in  its 
engravings  and  stories." — Standard. 

"'Little  Folks'  is  out  of  sight  the  best 
children's  magazine  we  know." — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"'Little  Folks'  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  the  magazines  for  children  now 
published." — Athenccum. 

"  '  Little  Folks  '  is  always  a  welcome  arrival 
both  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room.  It  is 
among  the  very  best  of  all  the  numerous  children's 
magazines  that  are  now  published.  Many  of  the 
woodcuts  are  really  quite  charming  little  works  of 
art. " — Academy. 

"Everyone  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
'  Little  Folks  '  is  the  best  magazine  for  the 
little  ones  which  has  yet  appeared." — Graphic. 

' ' '  Little  Folks  '  is  about  the  prettiest,  neatesi , 
wisest,  nattiest,  and  best  illustrated  magazine  foi 
little  people  that  we  have  ever  met  with." —  The 
Publishers'  Circular. 


"  'Little  Folks  '  disarms  criticism.  It  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  that  nothing  but  praise  can  be 
accorded  alike  to  the  matter  which  is  provided 
for  youthful  readers,  and  the  exquisite  pictorial 
cuts  by  which  it  is  illustrated  and  enlivened." — 
Civil  Service  Review. 

"  If  any  father  of  a  family — of  ages  ranging 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years — knows  how  to  spend 
sixpence  a  month  in  literature  to  better  purpose 
than  in  the  purchase  of  'Little  Folks,'  we 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  enlighten  us.  Our 
verdict  upon  the  volume  cannot,  in  short,  be 
better  expressed  than  in  the  hackneyed  formula, 
'  No  family  should  be  without  it. '  " — Literary 
World. 

"  The  praise  of  '  Little  Folks  '  is  among  all 
the  critics  as  THE  PERFECT  IDEAL  OF  A 
MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  YOUNG."— Glasgow 

Mail. 

"  '  Little  Folks  '  surpasses  all  competitors  for 
thorough-going  fun  and  real  interest.  It  is  a  sort 
of  book  to  make  little  eyes  sparkle  with  delighi 
when  awake,  and  to  set  little  minds  dreaming 
pleasantly  when  asleep." — Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
in  "The  Sword  and  Trowel." 


V*  The  Half-yearly  Volumes  of  tlte  Enlarged  Series  of 'LITTLE  FOLKS 
each  contain  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  nearly  500  Illustrations. 
Bound  in  Coloured  Boards,  y.  6d.  each ;  or  Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges, 
t,s.  each. 

"In  the  Volume  of  LITTLE  FOLKS  every  kind  of  topic  which  can  interest  every  kind  of 
juvenile  appears  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  can  perceive  throughout  tales  of  adventure  and  merriment,  a 
wealth  of  pleasantly-communicated  knowledge,  and  many  a  moral  lesson  presenting  an  unwonted  aspect 
of  cheerfulness.  Pretty  verses,  comic  sketches,  and  graver  pictures,  hunting  narratives  for  boys,  gentle, 
genial  idyls  for  girls,  with  occasional  larger  type  for  the  nursery,  and  music  for  the  drawing-room,  are 
amongst  its  varied  attractions." — Public  Opinion. 


(Cr  To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  or  post  free  from  the  Publishers, 
CdSSell'S    Complete   Catalogue,  containing  a  List  of  Several  Hundred    Works, 


including- 

Bibles  and  Religious  Literature. 
Children' 's  Books. 
Dictionaries. 
Educational  Works. 


Fine  Art  Volumes. 
Hand-books  and  Guides. 
History. 
Miscellaneous. 


Natural  History. 

Poetry. 

Serial  Publications. 

Travel  and  Adventure. 


Cassell,   Pettc -,   Galpin   %  Co. :  London.  Paris  $  Nar    York. 


